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PBEFACE. ix 

of the lyric poetry of Lesbos outweighs the loss of all 
the dramatic poetry of the age of Augustus, of almost 
all the tragic poetry of the age of Nero and Vespasian ; 
the New CJomedy is better worth r^retting than the 
cmcedia togata and the mimes of Sophron than the 
mimes of Ijaberius. We can spare the predecessors of 
Livy better than Philistus, Ephorus, and Timseus, or 
even Theopompus, and the gaps in Polybius may be set 
against the gaps in Tacitus. 

Still we can follow the movement of Greek litera- 
ture as a whole more easily than that of Latin. 

Hardly any period of Greek literature except that 
between the death of Cimon and the death of Demos- 
thenes is so well known as the periods of Latin Utera- 
ture from the death of Sulla to the death of Augustus, 
from the death of Nero to the death of Trajan ; but at 
Borne all is darkness before and between and beyond 
till one comes to the days of Diocletian. Even the days 
of Augustus are full of insoluble problems. What were 
the tragedies of Varius or the comedies of Melissus, the 
freedman of Maecenas, Uke ? We are just told that 
Melissus tried to reproduce the tone of a better society 
than his predecessors ; we cannot tell, if he was ever acted, 
how his plays were received, whether they bad more 
literary value than ' Caste ' or * Ours.' Did Horace in his 
satire on legacy-hunters imitate the * Necyomantia * of 
Laberius, as we happen to know that Theocritus imi- 
tated Sophron ? What was Augustan oratory like ? 
Even Antiphon is an intelligible personality while 
Cassius, Messalla, and PoUio are names and nothing 
^ore. Before Ennius we hardly know whether there 
w^as a vernacular literature at all, whether the Fauni 
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science for its own sake, aocoiiiiiiodated its matter to the 
movement of society and the needs of the day ; but the 
monuments are hopelessly defective. Almost all the 
positive law of the great writers of the second and third 
centuries is lost ; we have only two elementary treatises, 
both mutilated, and the miserable fragments of the 
Digest selected, not because tliey were representative, 
but Irecause tliey could be clipped to fit into the motley 
mosaic. The laws of the Republic have perislied from 
the twelve tables downward. The great lawyers of the 
Republic liardly wrote at all ; the great lawyers of the 
early empire were superseded. Once more a history of 
Roman grammar ought to include a history of Roman 
Hchools and schoolmasters from the Decemvirs to Cas- 
siodorus, which would be equally interesting to the 
student of literature, of manners, and of institutions, for 
the teaching of grammar up to a point which often 
varied was endowed in various ways. But here, too, 
the greater part of the evidence has disappeared. Mottt 
of what we know of the Latin grammarians is in the 
shape of glossarial notes reduced to tlie curtest shape 
by the laziness of successive copyists ; the rest is partly 
a few minor treatises of good times preserved quite at 
haphazard and rather more extensive treatises of worse 
times preserved because they were written last, partly 
meagre biographical notices due to writers increasingly 
inchned to abbreviate. We aak almost in vain what 
books the grammarians of a given day read, how much 
of their reading they communicated to their pupils, or 
indeed to anybody but their notebooks. 

True, matters miglit be worse ; tliere are no such 
deplorable gaps in Latin literature as in Greek. The loss 



of the lyric poetry of Lesbos outweighs the loas of all 
tbe dramatic poetry of the age of Augustus, of almost 
all [he tragic poetry of the age of Nero and Vespasian ; 
the New Comedy is better worth regretting tlian the 
amtedia togata and the mimes of Sophron than the 
fflimes of Laberius. We can spare the predecessors of 
livy better than Philistus, Ephorus, and Timaius, or 
cveuTheopompua, and the gaps in Polybius may be set 
gainst the gaps in Tacitus. 

Still we can follow the movement of Greek litera- 
ture as a whole more easily than that of Latin. 

Hardly any period of Greek literature except that 
beiffeen the death of Cimon and the death of Demos- 
tiienes is so well known as the periods of Latin litera- 
ture from the death of Sulla to the death of Augustus, 
fruTu the death of Nero to tiie death of Trajan; but at 
Rome all is darkness before and between and beyond 
till one comes to the days of Diocletian. Even the days 
ofAujiustus are full of insoluble problems. What were 
tlie tragedies of Varius or the comedies of Mehesua, the 
freedman of Miecenas, hke P We are just told that 
Melisaus tried to reproduce the tone of a better society 
tlianhis predecessors ; we cannot tell, if he was ever acted, 
tow his plays were received, whether they liad more 
literary value than ' Caste' or ' Ours.' Did Horace in his 
"Wire on legacy-hunters imitate the ' Necyomantia ' of 
laberius, as we happen to know that Theocritus imi- 
talei] Soplirou ? What was Augustan oratory like ? 
Even Antiphon is an intelligible personality while 
Casaius. Messalla, and PoUio are names and nothing 
ttiore. Before Ennius we hardly know whether there 
nsa vernacidar literature at ;tIL wlietlier tlic Fauiii 



and Carnientes were, as Professor Nettlesliip has siijt- 
gested, its official guardians, or whether they were 
supernatural beings who inspired it. 

There are other difficulties less directly due to our 
ignorance. How shall we separate what belongs to 
biography, what belongs to philosophy, what belongs to j 
history in the narrower sense from what belongs to 
literature? The history of the talent of Tacitus is ' 
complete without the history of his career even if we 
guess that his enforced compliances under Domitian ,1 
embittered him. Can we say the same of the talent of li 
Horace? Can one judge fairly of the intention, the '| 
good faith, the effectiveness of speeches like Cicero's 
and apologetical memoirs like Cajsar's without some ■ 
appreciation of the political situation ? If political 
historians have done something less than justice to 
Cicero, something else than justice to Cajsar, can one 
take the poUtical history for granted? Can one even | 
take for granted the convenient classification of orators 
as adherents of assumed aristocratical and democratical [ 
parties? Can one discuss the method of Lucretius' " 
philosophical poem, or even Cicero's philosophical tracts, 
without trenching a Httle upon their matter ? We need 
a further knowledge of early Roman history to form 
an adequate opinion of the unconscious hypocrisy of 
Livy, who neglects, to an extent we do not know, the 
real springs of affairs — of which we generally know just 
as much as he allows us to guess— in favour of all sorts 
of imaginary motives coined sometimes in the interests 
of erlification, sometimes in tlie interests of family or 
national vainglory. 

When we (.'nnie I0 llie fourtli i-enturv and to a 



literature mninly Chrislian, it is far more puzzling to 
draw the line between the history of literature and thi; 
history of theology than it was before to draw the line 
between the history of literature and the history nf 
philosophy. Pi'ofessor Ebert, in liis history of Christian 
Utiii hterature, cuts the knot by excluding dogmatic 
theology and admitting everything else. Such a nUe 
excludes a bonk as well worth reading as the ' De 
TVinitate ' of St. AugustJn, and includes the dreary 
chronicle of Prosper, and otiier clironicles more dreary 
Bt^. It tells us much more of St. Jerome as a contLnua- 
torof Suetonius and Eusebius than of his quaint and 
piwonate controversies, which never had the misfor- 
tune to become test-books in Carlovingian or mediaeval 
schools. 

Of course it is a confession of defeat to despair of 
organic unity and fall back upon a sort of comparative 
portnut-gallery, or rather perhaps one should say a 
Wiea nf sketches, now slighter and now fuller, con- 
trasted ill or well, with more or less of background to 
throw them up. Even then it is not easy to settle the 
question of scale. Some of my readers may think that 
overmuch space has been given to a ^vriter like Horace, 
l*cause the historian found him sympathetic, to a writer 
hte Ovid for an opposite reason, because it seemed 
necessary to sample a large assortment of wares re- 
peatedly if it was too difficult to analyse them ; while a 
"filer like QuinctiUan may have received less than his 
<Iue because the form of his work is hardly separable in 
any degree from the matter, and it seems as if any space 
reserved for him would be absorbed by a colourless, un- 
profitable prM^. 
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xii PREFACE. 

My original aim in writing was to do something 
towards making Latin literature intelligible and in- 
teresting as a whole to the cultivated laity who might . 
like to realise its literary worth, whether they read 
Latin or no. It seemed impossible to do this in any 
adequate measure within the limits of a handbook for 
beginners. Handbooks for advanced students exist 
already, but their necessary severity of method reduces 
every author to a skeleton, and almost excludes Uterary 
criticism. Perhaps one may hope that even scholars 
faniiUar with the masterly outhne of Bernhardy and 
the rich storehouse which we owe to the self-denying 
diligence of Professor Teuffel may find these volumes 
serviceable in their way. My own obligations are 
greatest to Professor Teuffel, from whom (and in a leas 
degree from Professor Ebert) I liave borrowed largely 
for details in the chronological tables which have been 
prefixed to each volume in order to compensate in some 
measure for any want of precision in the text. 

My best thanks are due to the Rev. E. L. Clarke, of 
Queen's College, Oxford, and to my brother, the Rev. W, 
H. Simcox. of Weyhill. who have read the proof sheets 
and enabled ms to correct many inaccuracies, also to 
the Rev. Sir G. W. Cox for much valuable advice. I am 
also indebted to a very suggestive paper by Professor 
Nettleship upon Roman satire, and to the author of an 
article in the *Cornhil] Magazine' who convicted Aulus 
Gellius of boasting that he had picked up on a second- 
hand bookstall the erudition he really owed to Pliny. 
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CHBOBOLOOICAL TABLE. 



B»U1( of Cynoscepha- 



Cimpsign of M. Ful- 
nm Nobiliot, patron 
of Kamas Id MtoVin . 



raaDhad dust thrown iDhine]~et),G]'iii- 
jmaticof, Lampadio, Leo, Ludiis (per- 
haps lallier Lupus), Nagido, NantK. 
•Nervolaria (in winch some one was 
bound], P^lex (the concubine), P^r- 
sonata (which tnined on a mask). Pro- 
jec<a5(aD atrandaned child), Qaadri- 
gemial, ijta1J^;mo□iuu (either on an 
earring or a ilave named SUilagmiis). 
SiigmatiBK (on a sUve who wan 
branded). Tacentilla (the scene or the 
heroinecame from Tarentuni), Techni- 
cns, Tefllicularia, Tribacchns, Iri- 
phallua. Timicularia. The text of the 
ant'hon who quote these plays it ud- 
ocrtain, as oEien to leave it doubtful 
whether a play belonpa to Liiius ur 
Nffiviufl or Noviut. Kdilions -all the 
fragnieDUbj-E. Klussnaii. Jctia, 1843. 
Punic War, H. Vahlen (Leipzig. 1853). 
PlajB— O. Bibbeck 



Birth of Terence ; death of U. (^melius 

CelhegUB 
Speech of Cato in defence of the Oppian 



Allied date of interview between P. 
CorneUos tidpio Africanus and Han- 
nibal rccotded by Aoilius Glabno 



Senataa Consnltum d« Bacohanalibus, 
known from a copy found at Teriolo 
in Calabria, now at Vienna 

Death of Plautus; Slichiis (from Me- 
nander), 210 B.C., Miles Oloriosus 
(from ihe Alawn of Menander), per- 
formed 204 and 186, Cistellaria, un- 
certain original, 199 B.C., Tenia. 1% 
B.C., Aulularia, after I9fi B.C.. Mer- 
cator, not betore 103 B.C., Asitiaria 
(from the Onagus of Diphilus), IIM 
B.C., Corculio, after 193 B.C.. Rndena 
(uncertain original). 102 B.C., Pseudu- 
\m, after IBS B.C., Trnciilentus, im 
B.C., BocchidCB (from Mcnander, with 
additions), 189 B.C. Poenulus (from 
Menander), CsAina (from Dipltilus). 
before 186 B.C., TrlnuiniDu.t (from 
Philemon ),186 B.C. Kpidlcus in present 
form, after 165 B.C. Other plays of 
uncertain date reco^tsed by Varro are 
tbeArapldinio (of uncertain origin), 
Meniechmei, Mostellnria (from (be 
Phaima of Me nander), Capteivei. 
Vidularia: the latter has been lost. 
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CHRONOLOGICAL TAHLE. 



Wari Vin. IX. war wftli Huir.ibal ; 
X. XI. war with Philip; XII. nncer- 
tetn; XIII- XIV, war wilh Antiaohiw; 
XV. the war o[ Fulvins in .Gtolia, and 
the death of the elder Africaniui ; XVI. 
in lionoar of the Denter br.tb'rs, who 
dialio^ished themselves in the Istrian 
wars 1 XVII. XVIU., a conliDuation (o 
IT4 B.C. with an autobiujirnphy. The 
1a>t ibree bonki oeeip to forni on sjv 
pendix. the death of Sci|HO being (he 
originBl conclusion. Of the tmgedii^ 
of Ennius, Alexander, Andromeda 
(7 .Uhamas), • Heuuba, t Ipbigiitiitt, 
t Meden Eiul, Metanippa, TelepboK, 
t Aiidn/macAn .Echnialolit a>e taken 
from Euripides. »o probably Nenies, 
AlciinifEO. Athamas, Thyestes ((rrcstly 
rinipliiied), Cre«pliont«s, Krechtheun, 
Medea Atbeniensi*, ar)d f I'lKeDiNHe. 
Aclii lies was from Homer, and another 
from A rlBtarohodCaD Alexandrine poet), 
the I Kumenidti from .^'^chyliia, the 
i Aiar from Sophocles. Ttie Anibra- 
Hn hii-torlcal play probably oi 






■eof tl 



1 by Kidvius, p.«. 



Bibly on the war witli Pynhus, whoBe 
capital wna there. The Cupuncnla 
and the Pancraliasles are the only 
known titles of cvmeiUcH. All the 
fragments, including '-he SHtirea and 
HedyphagelicB, have been edited by 
Valileu(Leipiig, IBGfi), the dramatic 
fragments t^ Ribbeck, Scajoicic Poeals 
Romanomm Helliqu'a; 

Cato's speech in defence at the Rhodiaoa, 
Death of Ctecilios Statins. Of his 
known comedies, Andria, Androgynoa, 
Chalcia, Chryoeim. Daidanus, Kphetio, 
Bymnifl, UypobolimaieDii (there beem 
to bare been at least three plays under 
this title). Rastraria, Imbrii, Earinc, 
yauclerus, Oboloatates, raaBimBchoa. 
Pbilumena, Plodnm, Polumeni (on tlie 
same plot as the Persa of Plsutus?), 
ProgBmrw, Bynaristo*au, Hynephpbl, 
Syracnsin, Xitthe, are taken from 
Menondel'.Chrysifiand Bpioleroa? from 
Antiphsjies, Epistolugraphmfrom I'osi- 
dippiw. Epialnia from Alexis 

Aqoilitu author of Uie Iktotia asoribcd 
to Plautus 

Birth of Papirius Carbo, the orator 

M. ^miliiiB Scaurus I lie orator and prin- 
cepi senataa bom 

C. Tiliiis' speech on llie ia!ioc8.-i oi the 
Senalorian courts 

Peath ol Terence. The Andria from 
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PEEFAOE. 



An ideal history of anything would tend to be a history 
of everything; whether the primary subject wer^ 
kttm, institutions, manners, wars, or arts, the same 
%]r6s, the same facts would present themselves over 
and over again in slightly different lights. In illustrat* 
^ a truism one period or one subject is as good as 
another. Take the days of Domitian. His colossal 
equestrian statue, the Hercules which held the dessert 
of Vindex, the sculpture gallery of Vopiscus, which were 
^lebrated by Martial and Statius, all ought to find their 
place in a perfect history of arts, of manners, or of 
'fitters. Was Domitian's effigy less ridiculous than the 
^uke of Wellington's ? Was Vindex the happy posses- 
^^r of an original of Lysippus inherited from Sulla, and 
Hannibal and Alexander the Great ? Was Statius en- 
thusiastic over a collection of skilful reductions from 
^cient masterpieces or a collection of audacious for- 
S^ries that professed to be original models ? It is hardly 
h^ fault that we have to guess ; contemporaries knew, 
^gain, take Boman law ; it would find a place in a history 
^f Roman style, of Roman science, of Koman society, for 
3^ist8 developed a style of their own. elaborated their 
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science for its own sake, accommodated its matter to the 
movement of society and the needs of the day ; but the 
monuments are hopelessly defective. Ahnost all the 
positive law of the great ^v^iter8 of the second and third 
centuries is lost; we have only two elementary treatises, 
both mutilated, and the miserable fragments of the 
Digest selected, not because tliey were representative, 
but because they could be clipped to fit into the motley 
mosaic. The laws of tlie Republic have perished from 
the twelve tables downward. The great lawyers of the 
Republic hardly wrote at all ; the great lawyers of the 
early empire were superseded. Once more a history of 
Roman grammar ought to include a history of Roman 
Hchools and schoolmasters from the Decemvirs to Cas- 
siodorus, which would be equally iLteresting to the 
student of literature, of manners, aud of institutions, for 
the teaching of grammar up to a point which often 
varied was endowed in various ways. But here, too, i 
the greater part of the evidence lias disappeared. Most ^ 
of what we know of the Latin grammarians is in the 
sliape of glossarial notes reduced to the curtest shape 
by the laziness of successive copyists ; the rest is partly 
a few minor trejitises of good times preserved quite at 
liaphazard and rather more extensive treatises of worse 
times preserved because they were \vritten last, partly 
meagre biographical notices due to writers increasingly 
inclined to abbreviate, We ask almost in vain what 
books the grammarians of a given day read, how much 
of their reading they communicated to their pupils, or 
indeed to anybody but tlieir notebooks. 

True, matters might be worse ; there are no such 
deplorable ^np^^ in Latin literature ns in Greek. The loss 



of tbe lyric poetry of Lesbos outweighs the loss of all 
ll\e dramatic poetry of the age of Augustus, of almost 
atl the tragic poetry of the age of Nero and Vespasian ; 
the New Comedy is better worth regretting than the 
conitfdia togata and tlie miraea of Sopbron than the 
miinea of Laberius. We can spare the predecessora of 
Livy better than Philistus, Ephorue, and Timaius, or 
eveuTheopompus, and the gaps in Polybius may be set 
against the gaps in Tacitus. 

Still we can follow the movement of Greek litera- 
mreas a whole moi'e easily than that of Latin. 

Hardly any period of Greek literature except that 
between the death of Ciraon and the deatli of Demos- 
tkoes is so well known as the periods of Latin litera- 
ture from the death of Sulla to the death of Augustus, 
from the death of Nero to the death of Trajan; but at 
Rome all is darkness before and between and beyond 
till one comes to the days of Diocletian, Even the days 
ofAujjustus are full of insoluble problems. What were 
tlietragedies of Varius or the comedies of Melissus, the 
freedman of Maecenas, like ? We are just told that 
Melissus tried to reproduce the tone of a better society 
tkn his predecessors ; we cannot tell, if he was ever acted, 
bow Ills plays were received, whether they bad more 
literary value than ' Caste ' or ' Ours.' Did Horace in his 
Mtire on legacy-hunters imitate the ' Necyomantia ' of 
I^berius, as we happen to know that Theocritus imi- 
tated Sophron? What was Augustan oratory like? 
Even Antiphon is an intelligible personality while 
Cassius, Messalla, and PoUio are names and nothing 
more. Before Ennius we hardly know whether there 
was a vernarular literature at all. whetiicr the Fauiii 
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literature mainly Christian, it is far more puzzling to 
draw the line between the history of literature and the 
history of theology than it was before to draw the line 
between the history of literature and the history of 
philosophy. Professor Ebert, in his history of Christian 
Itiin literature, cuts the knot by excluding dogmatic 
theology and admitting everything elae. Such a rule 
excludes a book as well worth reading as the ' De 
Trinitate ' of St. Auguatin, and includes the dreary 
chronicle of Prosper, and other chronicles more dreary 
still. It tells US much more of St. Jerome as a continua- 
tor of Suetonius and Eusebius ttian of his quaint and 
paseionate controversies, which never had the misfor- 
tune to become text-books in Carlovingian or mediicval 
schools. 

Of course it is a confession of defeat to desjiair of 
organic unity and fall back upon a sort of comparative 
portrait-gallery, or rather perhaps one should say a 
series of sketches, now slighter and now fuller, con- 
trasted ill or well, with more or less of background to 
throw them up. Even then it is not easy to settle the 
question of scale. Some of my readers may think that 
overmuch space has been given to a writer like Horace, 
because the historian found him sympathetic, to a writer 
like Ovid for an opposite reason, because it seemed 
necessary to sample a large assoitment of wares re- 
peatedly if it was too difficult to analyse them ; while a 
witer Uke Quinctilian may have received less than his 
uue because the form of his work is hardly separable in 
any degree from the matter, and it seems as if any space 
reserved for him would be absorbed by a colourless, un- 
table prMs. 
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PREFACE. 



An ideal history of anything would tend to be a history 
of everything ; whether the primary subject were 
letters, institutions, manners, wars, or arts, the same 
figures, the same facts would present themselves over 
and over again in sUghtly different Ughts. In illustrat- 
ing a truism one period or one subject is as good as 
another. Take the days of Domitian. His colossal 
equestrian statue, the Hercules which held the dessert 
of Yindex, the sculpture gallery of Vopiscus, which were 
celebrated by Martial and Statins, all ought to find their 
place in a perfect history of arts, of manners, or of 
letters. Was Domitian's effigy less ridiculous than the 
Duke of Wellington's ? Was Vindex the happy posses- 
sor of an original of Lysippus inherited from Sulla, and 
Hannibal and Alexander the Great ? Was Statins en- 
thusiastic over a collection of skilful reductions from 
ancient masterpieces or a collection of audacious for- 
geries that professed to be original models ? It is hardly 
his fault that we have to guess ; contemporaries knew. 
Again, take Eoman law ; it would find a place in a history 
of Roman style, of Roman scipnce, of Roman society, for 
jurists developed a style of their own. elaliorated their 



science lor its uwii flake, accommodated its matter to the 
movetueiit of society and the needs of the day ; but the 
monuments are hopelessly defective. Almost all the 
positive law of the great writers of the second and third 
centuries is lost; we have only two elementary treatises, 
both mutilated, and the miserable fragments of the 
Digest selected, not because they were representative, 
but because they could be clipped to fit into the motley 
mosaic. The laws of the Kepublic have perislied from 
the twelve tables downward. The great lawyers of the 
Republic liardly wrote at all ; the great lawyers of the 
early empire were superseded. Once more a liistory of 
Roman grammar ought to include a history of Roman 
schools and schoolmasters from the Decemvirs to Cas- 
siodorus, which would be equally interesting to the 
student of Uterature, of manners, and of institutions, for 
the teaching of grammar up to a point which often 
varied was endowed in various ways. But here, too, 
the greater part of the evidence iias disappeared. Motit 
of what we know of the Latin grammarians is in the 
shape o( glossarial notes reduced to tlie curtest shape 
by the laziness of successive copyists ; the rest is partly 
a few minor treatises of good times preserved quite at 
haphazard and rather more extensive treatises of worse 
times preserved because they were written last, partly 
meagre biographical notices due to writers increasingly 
inclined to abbreviate. We ask almost in vain what 
books the grammarians of a given day read, liow much 
of iheir reading they communicated to their pupils, or 
indeed to anybody but their notebooks. 

True, matters might be worse ; there are no such 
deplorable paps in Latin literature as in Greek. The loss 



of ihe lyrie poetry of Leabos outwei';;ha the loss of all 
the dramatic poetry of the age of Augustus, of almost 
all the tragic poetry of the age of Nero and Vespaaian ; 
the New Comedy is better worth regretting than the 
coimdia togata aud the mimes rif Sopliron than the 
mimea of Ijaberius, We can spare the predecessors of 
Livy better than Philistus, Ephorus, and Tima^us, or 
even Theopompus, and the gaps in Polybius may be set 
iigiinstthe gaps in Tacitus. 

Still we can follow the movement of Greek litera- 
ture aa a wliole more easily than that of Latin. 

Hardly any period of Greek literature except that 
betffeen the death of Cimon and the death of Demos- 
theneais so well known as the periods of Latin litera- 
ture from the deatti of Sulla to the death of Augustus, 
from the death of Nero to the death of Trajan; but at 
Rome all is darkness before and between and beyond 
till one comes to the days of Diocletian, Even the days 
of Augustus are full of insoluble problems. What were 
thetragedies of Variua or the comedies of Melissus, the 
freedman of Maecenas, Uke ? We are just told that 
Melissus tried to reproduce tlie tone of a better society 
clian Ilia predecessors ; we cannot tell, if be was ever acted, 
hoff his plays were received, whether they bad more 
literary value than ' Caste' or ' Ours.' Did Horace in his 
wtire on legacy-hunters imitate tlie ' Necyomantia ' of 
Ijiberius, as we happen to know that Theocritus imi- 
tated Sopliron ? What was Augustan oratory like ? 
Even Antiphon is an intelligible personality while 
Casaius, Messalla, and Pollio are names and nothing 
more. Before Ennius we hardly know whether there 
ivas a vemaculiir literature at all. whether the Eauni 



' aad Ovaieiites wen, ss Pn^essor Nettlestiip has 9U^ 
gesled, its official giurdiaiks, or whether the}- were 
napentainni beii^ who inspired it. 

There are other diffictihies less directly due to otir 
^noraDce. How shall we separate what belongs to 
hiography, what beloi^ to philfsophv, what lielon^ U) 
history in the narromer sense from what belongs to 
literature? The history of the taJent of Tacitus is 
complete without the history of his career even if we 
guess that his enforced compliances under Bomitian 
embittered him. Can we say the same of the talent of 
Horace? Can one judge furty of the intention, the 
good faith, the effectiveness of speeches like Gcero's 
and apologetical memoirs Uke Ciesar'a without some 
appreciation of the political situation ? If political 
historians have done something less than justice to 
Cicero, something else than justice to Cassar, can one 
lake the political historj- for granted ? Can one even 
take for granted the convenient classification of oratora 
as adherents of assumed aristocratical and democralical 
parties? Can one discuss the method of Lucretius' 
philosophical poem, or even Cicero's philosophical tracts, 
without trenching a little upon their matter ? We need 
a further knowledge of early Roman history to form 
an adequate opinion of the unconscious hypocrisy of 
Livy. who neglecU*. to an extent we do not know, the 
real springs of affairs — of which we generally know just 
as much as he allows us to guess — in favour of all sorts 
of imainnarv motives coined sometimes in the interests 
iif edification, sometimes in the interests of family or 
national vainglory. 

When we come to the fourth century and to a 
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fiterature mainly Christian, it is far ninre puzzling to 
draw the line bet%reen the history of literature and the 
history of theology than it was before to draw the Ime 
between the history of literature and the history of 
philosophy. Professor Ebert, in his history of Christian 
LatiD literature, cuts the knot by excluding dogtoatic 
theolngy and admitting everything else. Such a rule 
excliiilea a book as well worth reading as the 'De 
Trinitale ' of St. Augustin, and includes the dreary 
chronicle of Prosper, and other chronicles more dreary 
-lUlI. It tells us nmcii more of St. Jerome as a continua- 
tor of Suetonius and Eusebius than of his quaint and 
passionate controversies, which never had the misfor- 
tune to become text-books in Carlovingian or mediicval 
schools. 

Of course it is a confession of defeat to despair of 
orfjanic unity and fall back upon a sort of comparative 
portrait-gallery, or rather perhaps one should say a 
series nf sketches, now slighter and now fuller, con- 
trasteil ill or well, with more or less of background to 
throw them up. Even then it is not easy to settle the 
ques^on of scale. Some of my readers may think that 
ijvermuch space has been given to a \vriter like Horace, 
because the historian found him sjinpathetic, to a writer 
like Ovid for an opposite reason, because it seemed 
necessary to sample a large assortment of wares re- 
peatedly if it was too difficult to analyse them ; while a 
"I'iter like Quinctilian may have received less than his 
>Iiie because the form of his work is hardly separable in 
any defjree from the matter, and it seems as if any space 
rtserved for him would be absorbed by a colourless, un- 
I'rofitable j>rcns. 
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My original aim in writing was to do something 
towards making Latin literature intelligible and in- 
teresting as a wluile to the cultivated laity who might 
like to reaUse its literary worth, whether they read 
Latin or no. It seemed impossible to do this in any 
adequate measure within the limits of a handbook for | 
beginners. Handbooks for advanced students exiflt | 
already, but their necessary severity of method reduces 
every author to a skeleton, and almost excludes literary 
criticism. Perhaps one may liope that even scholars 
famihar with the masterly outhue of Bemhardy and | 
the rich storehouse which we owe to the self-denying , 
diligence of Professor Teuffel may find these volumes ' 
serviceable in their way. My own obligations are | 
greatest to Professor Teuffel, from whom (and in a lesa ' 
degree from Professor Ebert) I have borrowed largely 
for details in the chronological tables which have been 
prefixed to each volume in order to compensate in some 
measure for any want of precision in the test. 

My best thanks are due to the Rev. R. L. Clarke, of 
Queen's College, Oxford, and to my brother, the Rev. W. 
H. Simcox, of Weyhill, who have read the proof sheets 
and enabled a\z to correct many inaccuracies, also to 
the Rev. Sir G. W. Cox for much valuable advice. I am 
also indebted to a very suggestive paper by Professor 
Nettleship upon Roman satire, and to the author of an 
article in the ' Cornhill Magazine ' who convicted Aulus 
Gellius of boasting that he had picked up on a second- i 
hand bookstall the erudition he really owed to Pliny. 
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4 LATIN LITERATURE. 

phurous vapoura rise through the ground were reckoned nracolsi 
The Italians were not long in reaching the stage at whid 
women are more idealist than men ; the Sibylline books appes 
in Italy earlier in proportion than the prophecies of Bacis am 
other male prophets in Greece. So, too, the wailing wonuu 
keeps her place at Eomaii funerals, while in historical Greeo 
the haughty smiles of Sparta and the decorous silence of Athea 
take the place of the loud laments of Helen and Andromachl 
Such traits are a sign rather that Italian men vrere lacking ii 
ideality than that Italian women abounded in it. 

Italian indigenous literature was of the very scantiest; it 
oldest element was to be found in hymns, barely metrical, am 
inrtietpoo. ^ ^"^ °^ repetitions as to dispense with metre. Th 
itaiiBn"°' hymns were more like spells than i)salms, the singei 
"""'""■ had an object to gain rather than feelings to exprea 
The public hymns were prayers for blessing : there were prirat 
chants to charm crops out of a neighbour's field, and brio; 
other mischief to pass against him. Such ' e^'il songs ' wei 
a capital offence, though there was little, perhaps, in the 
form to suggest a distinction whether the victim was bein 
bewitched or satirised. The deliberate articulate expreseic 
of spite seemed a guilt and fwwer of itself. Besides thei 
there were dirges at funerals, ranging between commemoratio 
of the deceased and his ancestors, propitiation of the departs 
spirit, and simple lamentation. There were songs at banqoel 
in praise of ancient worthies. Cato had heard them, Cicei 
regretted them with a fervour that imposed upon Niebuh 
The songs themselves can hardly have been better than t] 
epitaphs of the Scipios. The elegance of the material mom 
mentG shows the inituence of the new culture, so that it 
likely the verses — some of them a survival from days wh« 
Kome had no literahire- -are a very favourable specimen i 
the oral compositions out of which they grew. We find i 
trace of any poet who composed what free-bom youths recib 
at feasts; probably they extemporised without training and a 
tiined no mastery. If a nation has strong military instincts, i 
find legendary or historical heroes in its very oldest tradition 
if a nation has strong poetical instincts, we find the names 
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hisloriod or legendary poets. In Italy we only raeet with 
nameless fanns and prophets, whose inspired verses were i)erhap3 
on the level of Mother Shipton. For it ia not likely that the 
Itaiiana had as much poetical talent as is now diffused among 
their descendauts, whose literary poetry has always been exotic,' 
though their popular poetry is full of feeling and delicacy. 

The traditional comic drama wns indigenous in Italy. The 
tricb and jest-s of a limited number of strictly conventional 
ctmcters cannot have had a wider range than that of an harle- 
qninade, which is the lineal descendant of the native Italian 
drama. Such aa it is, it has always been a very vigorous form 
rf art. After the Renaissance it gradually spread over Europe ; 
'tis an interesting question whether it did not influence Greek 
literature through Epicharmus, who may very likely have found 
something like it at home in Sicily. 

Besides these rudiments of literature, the Romans, and no 

^bt the other Italians, had some kind of annals, beginning 

perhaps with a bare record of prodigies. The Bomans had from 

•1 comparatively early period a written code of laws and an 

•elaborate system of legal pleading, full of needless technicalities, 

which were long the secret of the patricians, -and even after 

their publication had to be observed with the moat minute and 

Wearisome esaetness. This, of course, was a check upon judicial 

<W^itory, and political oratory was restrained by respect for 

■ttthoritj, which forbade any speaker to address his peers in the 

■^•nate, the assembly, or the public meeting ' without the formal 

^^.Jiction of the convener. 

The curious feature of Latin literature is that it is in its 
■^^istdays a Roman literature without being the work of Romans. 
*^»)m Ennius to Martial, a succession of writers who i*tiniif™- 
'*^"«re not natives of Rome lived and worked there, and tim, to itd 
**'^ed their fame to the Roman public. The great 'Urbmiitj.' 
"^^Titers of Athens were Athenians ; great Greek writers who 
"^*'ere not Athenians did not owe their reputation to Athens, 
ttaleas they were rhetoricians or philosophers. In the Middle 

' The Diriae Comedi/ is a. weighly but B solitarj eiception. 
' Pumraoned by tribunes and other mBgiBtrateH to wort op pnblio itpinion 
i« la hvoHT of a particular m 
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Ages iK>efs scarcely fixed themselves at a single centre : they 
and their reputation travelled together. Even then one not«i 
that Horentine poetry was founded by natives of Florenca 
who passed their lives there. When we come to the moilera 
literatures of England and France we find, as might be ex- 
pected, that the capital collects most literary men (thoa^ 
there are exceptions, like the Pleiad in France and the Lak* 
Poets in England) ; but the capital itself is not barren. In 
Germany the same holds good of a number of local capitals. 

One reason of this peculiarity may have been that Kome as 
a city had never much life of its own; it was the seat of aa 
aristocracy who owed their importance to its value as a com- 
mercial and then as a military centre, and to the hereditary 
temper foat«red by the actions which the possession of such a 
site made possible or desirable. It was never a town of sailon 
or of artisans : its rulers had dependants, but not workmen ; 
iind their own life was too difficult and absorbing to leave any 
surplus energy for literature, while at the same time their 
faculties were sufficiently Btimulated to make them eager and 
intelligent critics. In the history of Latin literature, at any 
rate from the time of Lucilius, Urbanitaa is more impoitanb 
than 'Atticism' ever became in Greek. A writer could not 
really succeed without the style of a well-bred man about town ; 
the opposite to this was not as a rule ' provinciality,' but 
* rusticity.' It does not seem as if ' urbanity ' necessarily in- 
cluded any idea of culture or distinction or refinement ; it wai 
a quality which a buffoon might possess in perfection : what it 
excluded was clumsiness, obscurity, saying what need not be 
said ; what it implied was being in complete possession of what 
one had to say, and completely appreciating the intelligence of 
one's public. At this point ' urbanity ' comes nearest to 
' Atticism '; but an Athenian public was much quicker witted, 
and more fastidious, than an Italian, and would certainly have 
been impatient of Cicero's prolonged ' urbanity,' which the 
Roman public of his day enjoyed till the end. Down to the' 
days of the empire 'prolixity' was not a word of blame ; oa 
the contrary, we find phrases like verbis proth^issimia ffratUu 
egit(-vheTc pro?i,ri*fl?«iw might be exchanged for amplissimM), 
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the idea being that to develop a subject at the greatest length | 
[wssible 18 an appropriate way of showing resjieet to the subject I 
Mil to the person addressed — an idea which since the Henai'»- | 
sauce has had a very considerable influence on Italian eloquence. 1 
Sor, indeed, has Italian literature ever aimed at terseness and I 
brevity, except when its centre was the Florentine republic, I 
BBii duricg the earlier period when it was the organ of the I 
opporition of epigi^ama carried on by an indolent and fastidioui J 
arigtueraey and their literary retainers under the Claudian and 1 
Flavian emperors. 

After we have analysed the meagreness of its original el^ | 
iiiests, after we have recognised the complacent amplitude of 
ltd later development, we have still to remember that Latin uicn- 
Utin lit«ratare is classical as Greek literature is classi- ciwi!.>il 
ral. The general level of finish, elegance, and richness is higher, 
tliough the masterpieces are less exquisite, less supreme, as well 
as leas original. Where Greek literature iails, it is apt to become 
dull and empty ; where Latin literatiire fails, it is apt to become 
teavy and florid. Even the greatest Greek writers are not free 
from incompletenesses and obscurities, which show that the 
niter's grasp not merely of his subject but of his own con- 
«|ifion ifl imperfect. Even a great Latin writer is seldom in 
such close, direct, penetrating contact with his subject as a great 
fireek writ«r or a great modern writer, but he is in much more 
complete possession of what he has to communicate about it. 
AUtin historian, for instance, never makes us say, as modem 
liistorians make us say, that we cannot see the wood for the 
trees ; he hardly ever makes us say, as a Greek historian makes 
HE Bay, that he shows ns a bnck for a house. His representation 
nwy be superficial, but it has the completeness of view which 
results from standing far enough ofif to get things into focus. 
One effect of this is that, as compared with the literature of inde- 
l>«iiiient Greece, Latin literature is reflective and sentimental. 
It itill deals with genuine perceptions and emotions, but there 
is an added sense of what it looks like to experience them ; 
tie representation is in only mediate relation to the experience, 
and in immediate relation to the writer's thought about it. 

B is a point of analogy with the English literature of the 
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first half of last century ; another is that in both to think aboat 
experience and exjiresa one's thoughts has still the interest of 
novelty for the writers and their public. Consequently there 
is no need to go beyond what is common anil general in ex- 
perience. Both, even at their highest, are content with an 
exaltation in degree of what is familiar in kind ; and this marks 
off both from modem literature, which t«nds to seek out what 
is rare and singular in eijierience, which being unfamiliar hai 
to be thought out before if. is intelligible. Acognate tendency 
of modern literature is to make a more or less imaginary ex- 
perience serve as foundation for ideals. Classical literatures go 
back to an heroic age in search of something grander and 
simpler than the present age supplies ; romantic litemturee go 
back in search of the picturesque; in this, as in much els^ 
Vergil is a precursor of the modem and romantic spirit. 

But Vergil is an exception ; and, in the sense in which 
'classical' is opposed to 'romantic,' Latin literature as a whole 
is more classical than Greek. The revolt against 'classicism' 
is also a revolt from Latin literature to Greek, if the revolter 
be able to study both. And Latin literature is eminently 
classical in the primitive sense of the word : its representative 
writers fall into fixed 'classes,' each has his well-marked rank; 
it is a literature of fixed standards fit to become the foundation 
of an aesthetic tradition. Its generality, its cleamess, its finish* 
and its dignity are all elements which give it a permanent 
educational value, and make it interesting to races and genera- 
tions very different from those which originated it. English 
literature is hardly likely to fill the same place in the training 
of the communities which owe their civilisation to England aa 
Latin literature has filled in the training of the communities 
which owe their civilisation to Home, So far as this space is 
filled by English literature, it is mainly filled by 'classical' 
writings like those of Pope and Macaulay, which come in this 
way to have a greater relative importance than they have for 
the cultivated public at home. 

A literature may be classical without being supremely ex- 
cellent ; a literature may come near to supreme excellence 
without being classical. The test of supreme excellence is the 
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admiration and delight of sane, well-trained minds of very high 
calibre. Tried by this test it would be impossible to set the 
' Duchess of Malfy ' or * Vittoria Corombona ' below ' PhMre ' or 
' Britannic us,' or the ' Golden Asa ' below the fables of Pbaednis. 
Yet Eacine and Pbtedrus are both classics in a sense that 
Webster and Apiileius are not. Phjedrus, at any rate, is a classic 
duply in virtue of his generality, hie rationality, his clearness. 
This reflection esplains the impatience with which many 
rathetic critics are apt to approach Latin literature. Generality, 
(clearness, rationality, are not attractive literary qualities to a 
raltivated class weary of old traditions, pining for fresh, strong, 
hi^y specialised emotions. The appetil« for subtlety is at its 
lieiglit, the clearness of Latin hterature readily passes for shal- 
IdwnesB, while the simplicity of Greek literature is pardoned for 
iti directness and intensity. 

On another side I^tin literature is classical, as opposed tr> 
roffiantic : it is an eminently social literature — the work of men 
"ho wrote under a strong regard for all that tends to pro- 
nwte fellow-feeling among mankind. Romantic literature is 
eminently personal — as personal in the expression of moods of 
pBoionate sympathy with the many or the miserable, which can 
•sldom be permanently felt, and never generally felt-, as in the 
eipreaflion of solitary rapture in the presence of inorganic 
natnre. In both there is always a touch of revolt against the 
coDcrete claims which society as it is requires us to enforceand 
accept by turns.' Latin literature throughout assumes and 
enforces social rights and duties : even in the malcontent 
lilerature of the Claudian and Flavian period there is far less 
freedom of discussion than in the Greek literature of the Attic 
and Macedonian period, though that is less bitter. In fact, 
Greek literature is the expression of a social life never perfectly 
consolidated ; while Latin literature is addressed to a society 
wlidly constit.uted, though out of much less genial elements. 
Foronereason or other, the Italian household discipline waamuch 



' The propel elTect of public spirit and frenproeitv is not so much to litt a 
"BEthoTB bcins occupied with either aet of claims as to ra alee him magnify 
ihc Uimt olhsra haTB upon him and minimiBe 1 he claims he has upon others i 
lU, both »et» of claims are correlBtivo. 
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phurous vapours rise through the ground were reckoned or&cnlv. 
The Italians were not long in reaching the stage at vbidi 
women are more idealist than men ; the Sibylline books ajfieir 
in Italy earlier in proportion than the prophecies of Bacis and 
other male prophets in Greece. So, too, the wailing womaa 
keeps her place at Boman funerals, while in historical Gieera 
the haughty smiles of Sparta and the decorons silence of Atheu 
take the place of the loud laments of Helen and Andnnnii^' 
Such traits are a sign rather that Italian men were lacking in 
ideality than that Italian women abounded in it. 

Italian indigenous literature was of the very scantiest; it* 
oldest element was to be found in hymns, barely metrical, ud 
ini)ii«poo. ^ ^^ •'^ repetitions as to dispense with metre. Hie 
itSn""" hymns were more like spells than psalms, the siiigen 
'"""""■ had an object to gain rather than feelings to eiprw. 
The public hymns were prayers for blessing : there were prinl* 
('h;mts to charm crops out of a neighbour's field, and bring 
other mischief to pass against him. Snch ' evil songs' foe 
a ciipital offence, though there was little, perhaps, in thai 
fonn to suggest a distinction whether the victim was bong 
bewitched or satirised. The deliberate articulate ezpreaam 
of Rpite seemed a guilt and power of itself. Besides these 
there were dirges at funerals, ranging between commemoratiui 
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the conquest of Tarentum, Thenceforward Rome waa full of 
Greek slaves and Greek refugees, anxious to avail themselves of 
their one superiority. For some time it was uncertain whether 
the process of G^g^s learning Latin or I^atius learning Greek 
«ouId prove the more important. It was not impossible that 
■educated Latins would be simply Hellenised, as Macedonians 
A been, and address their first literary efforts to the great 
\ public, which was quite willing to be informed of the 
daiader of the State then rising into consequence in the West, 
As yet the Roman public made no demand for literature of a 
Idnd which Romans of position could think it worth while to 
As late as Lucullus and Cicero Roman nobles still 
e historical works on their own life and times in Greek. 
bUte as Horace Roman men of letters were still tempted to 
twtinue Greek literature in Greek, instead of trying to naturalise 
itin Latin. The two conditions which made I^tin literature 
poidble were, fii-st, the stimulus to national life diuing the two 
great Punic wars, which carried many Italians beyond the bounds 
of Italy, and widened the national horizon without transferring 
th* centre of national interests ; and second (and this waa even 
more important), the good will with which for about a century 
ttieimhlic received the efiforts made to amuse or educate it by 
l^n adaptations or imitations of Greek plays. This literature 
m (Biried on by men in a lower social position than moat 
Greek writers. The social equals of the old Greek writers wrote 
Milling at Rome during this period, or else wrote Greek. But 
tiey were not indifferent to the vemacjilar literature ; they 
patroniaed, criticised it, read it perhaps more easily than its 
6iwk originals, which, if they knew them, they thought in- 
wnparably superior. Their disdain might have killed Latin 
iiteisture ; but vernacular text-books were needed for the 
literary and rhetorical education which came into vigour just aa 
the dramatic poets (and the public) were getting tired of their 
PWtry. All who profited by this education were familiar with 
lli« analysis of literary effects in their own language, and 
Hinrally turned to their own language if they wished to produce 
literaiy effects of their own. Soon, too, composition took the 
place in Latin education which music had held in Greek, and 
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Ayes poeU scarcely 6xed themselves at a single centj^ : they 
and their reputation travelled together. Even then one notei 
that Florentine poetry was founded by natives trf Floram 
■who passed their lives there. When we come to the modem 
literatm^s of England and France we find, as might be ei- 
pected, that the capital collects most literary men (thongb 
there are exceptions, like the Pleiad in France and the lakfl 
Poets in England); but the capital itself Ib not barren. In 
Germany the same holds good of a number of local capitals. 

One reason of this peculiarity may have been that Rome ii 
a city had never much life of its own ; it was the seat of id 
aristocracy who owed their importance to its value as a com- 
mercial and then as a military centre, and to the hereditei; 
temper fostered by the actions which the possession of bmIk 
site made possible or desirable. It was never a town of sulm 
or of artisans; its mlere had dependants, but not workmen; 
>m<l their own life was too difficult and absorbing to leave isy 
surplus energy for literature, while at the same time their 
faculties were sufBciently stimulated to make them eager and 
intplligent critics. In the history of Latin literatnre, at any 
rate from the time of Lucilins, Urbanitas is more important 
than 'Atticism' ever became in Greek. A writer could iwA 
really succeed withont the style of a well-bred man about town; 
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a aliallow but not insincere romanticism which turned fondly 
U) the simplicity of the past. The contrast between past and 
present plays a larger part in Koman literature than in Greek, 
for in Greece there was never enough accumulated wealth to 
nuke the surroundings of life consistently elaborat*. Even 
TLeocritus does not dream of readers who all live in palaces, 
or of cities where there are more splendid buildings than the 
temples. Of course travelled literati are apt to be denationalised, 
especially when the public has retained a prejudice in fevour 
nf iioraespan jioetry, but the immense improvement in public 
t^K during the early part of Augustus' reign delayed any 
whisa between the literary class and the community at large. 
WTien the impulse which Augustus had given was spent, and 
it was plain that any hulher improvement must come from a 
^^Ker adjustment of the machinery of admiQistration, not from 
^^Hfe moral efforts on the part of the jiopulation or their leaders, 
HPIfiterary class soon got to be as isolated from the rest of the 
population as the Accademie Delia Crasca and Degli Arcadi 
(Inring the Spnish domination in Itflly. The tendency to 
litnary stagnation was even stronger in the second century than 
in the sixteenth. There was less publicity, and, outside Italy, 
*erj little literary activity. The decline was retarded partly by 
tlie irritation with which the senatorial families and the pro- 
VKiiUs who recruited the order regarded the progress to a 
Wntnliaed monarchy and the objectionable incidents of an in- 
*ritable process ; i»artly by the gradual spread of Latin civilisa- 
tion in the western half of the empire, so that fresh races were 
wntbually coming forward to appropriate a culture which they 
W Ddt created or exhausted. At first the new recruits paraded 
>• fiooe. Seneca, Lucan, Tacitus, Martial, represent almost 
•ll that is excellent in the literature of the Silver Age, and they 
*tt all Spaniards ; and it is hardly fencifiil to say that the epi- 
grammatic grandiloquence and the elaborate courtesy anticipate 
^snething of the character of Spanish literature when Spain 
■*s a great power. After the middle of the second century, 
tte (Tipremaey paases to Africa ; the great writers are Apoleius 
^ Tertullian, perhaps St. Cyprian. Here we can hardly as- 
f^ftain the influence of race : such modem African literature as 
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tirft half of last c«nttuT ; another is that in both to thinkafaoMt 
<rxfrerienc« and exprv^ one's thongfats has still the intereitflf 
novelty fw the writera and their public. Consequently then 
if ao need to go bevond vhat is common and general in u- 
f-^nence. Both, even at their highest, are content with u 
exaltation iQ degree of what is familiar in kind ; and this marin 
off both from modem literature, which tends to seek out whit 
i^ rare and singular in experience, which being unfemiliu- hu 
to be thought out before it is intelligible. A cognate tendency 
of modem literature is to make a more or less imaginary e^ 
fi^rieoce Ber\'e as foimdation for ideals. Classical literatmei go 
back to an heroic age in search of something grander ai 
EiRiI'ler than the present age supplies; romantic Uteratnm go 
b:iek in search of the picturesque ; in this, as in mnch elie^ 
\'fT^i] is a precursor of the modern and rconantic spirit. 

But Vergil is an exception ; and, in the sense in wliich 
' classical ' is opposed to ' romantic,' Latin literature as a whole 
■ !> more classical than Greek. The revolt against 'classicum' 
is also a revolt from Latin literature to Greek, if the revdUi 
bo able to study both. And Latin literature is eminentlj 
classical in the primitive sense of the word : its representatin 
writers fall into fixed ' classes,' each has his well-marked rank 
it is a literature of fixed standards fit to become the foundatioi 
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themselves with literature was not new ; it was new that litera- 
ture should be left to them. Like the literary movement in 
GmiI, the literary movement in Eome came to a violent end. 
Theodoric's chantcter broke down with his constitution, the 
Ortrogoth kingdom never recovered itself, and as its decline 
tempted the ambition of Constantinople, Italy was exi>09ed to a 
Mries of devastating campaigns which did far more mischief 
tkn the raids of the fifth century. Even then a recovery was 
pMsibie, but the ruin was completed by the mismanagement 
Ihil permitted the invasion of the Lombards. St. Gregory, the 
iraly considerable writer after that calamity, manifested au 
iotellectual activity worthy of his ecclesiastical energy. His 
toltiminous works lie beyond our limits; their chief literary 
merit i§ their style, which some think better because more con- 
Bstent than that of the great fathers of the fifth century, who 
>re never clear whether they are to imitate the classics or the 
translation of the Bible. For St. Gregory the question is prac- 
tically decided ; his vocabulary and his syntax are still pure 
Latin ; there are Latin analogies for what is incorrect tried by 
lie itandard of Cicero or Livy ; but the structure of his sen- 
tencea is no longer determined by Latin precedents. The 
logital arrangement has superseded the rhetorical : what has to 
l» said \3 said simply and directly, without any of the laborious 
[«Ride of demonstration and antithesis which we still find in 
St Augustine. Snch eloquence as remains is a matter of feel- 
ing rather than of skill ; in such an age a writer must be 
rwioned eloquent if he is copious, and St. Gregory is earnest 
ud pathetic as well. 

Utin literature does not begin with ballads ; the scanty 
Ipgends of the prehistoric j>ast were never, that we know of, 
•orked up hy primitive minstrels into anything the TbB,rtoj 
l»Bt like Lord Macaiday's superb lays. We do not ^^StuM^- 
evenknow that there was a time when they were told An'S^"^ 
w continuous stories in unsuspecting good faith. The ""'""■ 
Mition seems to have been fragmentary and conjectural ; it 
"'^Mhed itself to places and sites. The Sister's Beam seems to 
^''i kept, the story of (he battle between the Horatii and 
Ciiriatii alive ; every generation who passed under the Beam had 
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to hear the legend of how the surviving champion did penanai 
there for slaying his sister, who reproached him with the deatk 
of her lover. So, too, the legend of the devotion of the hem 
who leapt with horse and arms into the gulf was onlj remem- 
hered because Curtius' Pool was shown in the forum. Much of 
the legend of the reigns of Tullus Hostilius and Ancua MaititH 
is a collection of precedents, and this guarantees that tbe 
stories are in a way trustworthy. The tradition of the coUegH 
of heralds and pontiffs, though sure to be mueh perverted bf 
later practice, had more chance of retaining a hold upon btts 
than the rumours of the people, but it was even further from 
literature. 

When literature oomes to deal with the early tradition!, it 
is impossible to say how mueh ia due to Greek models. Is tbe 
story of Sextua Tarquinius at Gabii copied from the stoiy of 
Zopyrus at Babylon ? Do Brutus and his cousins joumey to 
Delphi because the first Uterary historians were familiar iritli 
the name of no other oracle ? The visit can hardly be a fact- 
it would have left some memorial at Delphi j and if the oldeit 
legend knew of a visit to an oracle there were oracles at Cqidb 
and Praineste. The oldest legends of all do not ieem homo- 
geneous. ..Eneas and Anna Perenna seem at home in Italy 
as water deities ; .Eneas is transformed in or into the rivet 
Numicius ; Anna is identified with a spring. One of the &nt 
reflections that the Greeks and Latins made on the renewal of 
their acquaintance was that Mneas of Latium must be the same 
as ^neas of Troy. Anna was easily understood to be a Oartha« 
ginian name, and then the tradition that Carthage was founded 
.1 little before Rome led to a tale of ..Eneas's visit to Carthage on 
his way to Italy. Afterwards, chronologists reflected that Albit 
was much older than Rome, and that Rome was not founded, 
till some centuries after the fall of Troy ; and interpolated » 
line of Alban kings (i>erhaps not wholly the coinage of their 
own brains) as well as they could between jEneas and Romultu. 
Here, at last, we come to a figure that may be said to live ia; 
popular tradition, though the death of Romulus is suspiciooaly 
like the death of Romulus, an earlier scion of the line of .Eneaa U 
who died by the thunder which he had imitated. Even the 1 
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rttny of the twins nursed by the wolf is not eo well attested as 

to exclude a growing suspicion that it is rather an imitation of 

the story Herodotus tells of Cyrus being nursed by a bitch than 

a genoine popular tradition. In general Roman legend seems 

. to be the affair of antiquaries, men like Cato and Varro ; it is 

Lm^ later that poets like Vergil and OWd utilised the materials 

^^■leollected to their hands. There is no reason to suppose 

^■■Bmius possessed at first hand greater treasures of tradition 

mi were within the reach of Vergil. His Annals were vener- 

•ted at a great national monument, but they were not popular 

in the sense that the poems which have come to us under the 

MmeB of Homer and Hesiod were in Greece ; it is doubtful 

•tether they were even so popular as the poems which the 

Alexandrian literati collected into a cycle. 

TV true cradle of Bonmn literature is the theatre and the 
•diool ; and it is in connection with these that we must say the 
little that can be said here of the precursors of Father Ennius. 
There were two elements in the earliest Roman drama — the 
»iemn mimic dance that came from Etmria, and the farcical 
•cenea of daily life, already mentioned, which seem to have been 
mostat home in the Oscan ' speech and country. The latter dealt 
nith stock persons and situations, like the Italian harlequinades, 
■bich still kept the stage against literary comedy in the 
eighteenth century. The characters were free to extemporise, 
f« the story contained nothing that they could spoil. Inci- 
dentally this led at Rome to a special division of the art: 
ucording to Livy the Atellan farces (so called from a little 
In™ where the scene was always laid) were first imitated and 
lien monopolised by youths of good family, who, having no poet 
wr them, requiring no dresses but what, they could provide for 
tbemeelves, no scenery, and no music, were perfectly inde- 
I'KideQt, and bo maintained their self-respect. They kept that 
t*fti«iilar form of farce to themselves because they did not wish 
'Ifir persons or their performances to sink to the level of ordinary 
players, who were either slaves or hirelings, incapable of military 
frviee or civil rights. It is not unlikely that this form of art. 
' Tie Oscans Mem to have been Salielliana who aettled early and peaoeablj 
"I'iel'merGarigliaDO, and the coaat Boutb of tha Pomptine MarBhes. 
VOL, I. C 
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may have grown on another side into the 'Rhinthonian tragediei,'' 
which were a burlesque upon tragedies, and may for all we know 
Iiave been acted by the same companies as the Ateliana. B- 
go we should be able to undergtand why the Wiinthonica differed 
from the Exodia, which were also very oflen burlesques. Tfce 
name implies that the Exodia were of the nature of as after- 
piece : the RlihithoniccE, like the Atellaiia^, werean indepeniifflt 
entertainment. Both have many points of analogy to the salyrie 
drama of Athens, though neither can be shown to have be<a 
directly derived from it, and neither attached itself ao clot^ 
as the satyric dimna did in its origin to the comic aide at tbe 
legend of Dionysus. If Livy is to be trusted, there was a ( 
relation between the satyric drama and Roman satire, i 
grew, as be says, out of the jests which revellers bandied i 
at festivals. Only, when these jests began to receive a litetUf 
{Xilish, no company at Rome was bold enough to rehearse 
in public, and so written satires were from the first written ti( 
be read, and natmiitly tended to drop the dramatic form whJI 
we shall see was not unfrequently employed at first. 

The literary development of vernacular forces will oocnpfi 
later ; it attained most importance after the literary imitatiM 
of Greek comedy had run its course. The serious drama whid 
wa« developed out of the mimic dances of the Tuscan act 
passed from the first under Greek influences. Most likely 
stories which the dances illustrated were Greek from thetj 
they were first introduced into Rome ; at all events, the I 
written pieces were taken from the Greek j and even when 
Romans took up national subjects, the treatment was i 
pretty closely conformed to Greek models, and it was 
uncommon to appropriate large portions of Greek playa. 

The first I-itio playwright, (he first schoolmaster who tan 
Greek literature, was Titus Livius Andronicus. He was a natxi 
of Tarentum : he came to Rome as a slave, and employed 
self aft«r his emancipation as a schoolmaster and an actor. J 
the latter capacity he originated the curious division of laboq 
whereby one actor, commonly himself, danced and act«d, wbil 
another, whom the audience were not supposed to see, sang til 
words which he would have sung himself if the exertion 
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snging and dancing at once had not been too overwhelming^. 

Such a device imiilies that the public came for the spectacle 

and held the pantomime more im^MDrtant than the song ; bo it 

iinot strange that the i>Iaya of LJvias Andronicus should have 

been very meagre, and that the dialogue should have been very 

UtUe above the level of stage directions, just serving to explain 

to tie audience what was going on. Besides playa of mythology, 

pUys of Greek life, playa of contemporary Roman history, he 

imte an official thanksgiving for a happy tiuTi in the war 

«ith Hannibal. Perhaps his most considerable work was a 

Khnolbook, an abridgment of the ' Odyssey ' in the Satumian 

metre, which served as a class-book and to give some notion of 

the rtory, though hardly any of the poetry. The fragments that 

W have of it are like the exjilanations that an imjiatient teacher 

give to an impatient pupil. For instance, 'Homer' 

the provisions with which Circe furnishes Ulysses 

voyage, while Livius tells us that they (Circe's hand- 

Midens, whom ' Homer ' names) brought good things to the 

ifu[i8, and ten thousand things else were put aboard the same. 

his choice of metre may be taken to imply that the 

hexameter pure and simple, neither dactylic 

bocbaic, nor anaiMEstic nor iambic, though more nearly 

lie than anything. Still it is curious to find a very smooth 

ipatrain ascribed to hiin by Terentianus Maurus, who gives a 

(penmen of his own in the same very elaborate metre : ' espe- 

«allyaa Terentianus tells ns that he quotes later writers by 

ctotce, because they were more accurate in their versification ; 

Slid it is not. easy to see why Terentianus or any one else 

Aoold have been at the pains to modernise a quatrain of Livius.' 

His successor, Nsevius, wrote in Satumian verse as a matter 

of national pride. Latin was his mother tongue : he was a 

Utive of Campania, then thoroughly Latinised, and he resented 

^ piogreas of Greek at Rome with all the pride of a Cam- 

pwiju. One might almost gather from his remains that a 

' Tbe miuroa, consisting of heiameters, with eveiy other line ending in on 
'"otoi insiead of a spondee. 

' Cotiseqnently the reading or the good faitb of TereDtiaunB has been 
"lU in question. 
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exists is Aiabic ; and few Arabic gcbcdars know I^tin literatnie 
vA\, while few Latin Kbolars know Arabic at all. It msj bs 
ob^n-ed in passing that the Egyptians regard Barbaiy u ths 
land of eDcbant«n and enchantments, and that the fonndercf 
the Hanbalite, the straitest of the four orthodox 8chool§ of 
Islam, was a puritan comitiTman of Tertnllian. In the fooith 
and fi^ centuries there are two changes to note : most of tin 
frreat writers are religious, and snperior to their predeoesson 
iKtth iD style and matter ; on the other hand, the langoige 
appears to have come to a complete standstill. Up to ApoleiiH 
both syntax and vocabnlary are still in movement ; the natmal 
way of turning a sentence or a paragraph varies. But the com- 
plete exhaostion of the capital as a literary centre, which nt 
the natural resiUt of the ascendency of the army and of the ' 
administrative system introduced by Diocletian and perfected 
by Cottatantine, naturally threw the provincial teachers on the 
fundamental classics. Fourth century prose is in the main a 
more or less corrupt following of Cicero, though St. Jerome is t 
conspicuous if doubtful exception, and Martianu* Capella an 
exception less doubtful, if less conspicuous. Fourth centoiy 
verse is founded upon Virgil and Ovid, with slight traces of 
Horace and Martial. This is plainest in Claudian, the greatest 
poet of the century. He is a happy accident, an offshoot of the 




CHAPTER I. 
ENNIUS: TBE ANNALS. 

TtopositioB of Father Eimius in Latin literature seems at 
firet right decidedly in excess of his performance. Throughout 
IJb republican period he was recognised as the great Roman 
poet, Cicero appeals to him as aummns poeta. Lucretius 
^>eak« of the doctrines of the world ta come which he has eo- 
irined in everlasting verse. Vargunteius lectured on him to 
1»^ audiences ; Vergil imitated him to commend his own 
poems to a populua Ennianus. Silius in all probability imi- 
t«teil him too, partly in honour of Vergil, partly because he 
Wnd him a useful guide. The poets of the Augustan age in 
general acknowledge Ennius's great position, though sometimes 
pefpleied and irritated by it. The nearest approach to an ex- 
pluation which they reach is given in Ovid's neat epigram — 
Etmiua ingenio maximus, arlo ntdla. 

Qoiiictilian is more sober and solid, if not so clear, when he 
(Wpues Ennius and the other luminaries of the Scipionic age 
to the venerable trees of a sacred grove that have lost their 
'**Qty bat are impressive still. The public could only respect 
*liit their fathers had admired and enjoyed ; the change was 
■utile public, not in Ennius and his contemporaries: so far 
•"C metaphor is inexact. Nor can we altogether explain the 
«iMige by referring to the finish and refinement of form of the 
Pttt works of the Augustan age, as if these had created a taste 
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to hear the legend of how the surviving champion did penmeK 
there for slaying his sister, who reproached him with the deifti 
of her lover. So, too, the legend of the devotion of the hatt 
who leapt with horse and arms into the gulf was only remos' i 
bered because Curtios' Pool was shown in the forum. Much €t ', 
the legend of the reigns of Tullus Hostilius and Ancos MuT^ iaf j 
is a collection of precedents, and this guarantees that tfci ■■ 
ittories are in a way trustworthy. The tradition of the coUegH ' 
(if heralds and pontiffs, though sure to be much perverted Igr 
later practice, had more chance of retaining a hold opoa fitfl* 
than the rumours of the people, but it was even further frm 
literature, 

When literature comes to deal with the early tradition^ it 
i.s impossible to say how much is due to Greek models. If ths 
story of Seztus Tarquinius at Gabii copied &om thestoiyflf 
Zopyrus at Babylon ? Do Brutus and his cousins journey to 
Dolpbi because the first literary historians were familiar with 
t ho name of no other oracle ? The visit can hardly be a feet- 
it would have left some memorial at Delphi ; and if the oldeit 
legend knew of a visit to an oracle there were oracles at Conue 
iiTid Pneneste. The oldest legends of all do not seem homo- 
gitieous. .Sneas and Anna Perenna seem at home in Ita^ 
as water deifies ; ^neas ia transformed in or into the ma 
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taote easily than to later Roman poefs, and been more inti- 
mately appropriated. He took up the ideas and theories which 
were current among the Italiote and Siceliote Greeks without 
much discrimination, or the need of it. In him the mystical 
and rationalist tendencies were stilj at the earl? stage of deve- 
lopment in which they only represent the emotional and the 
speculative side of the same eager curiosity. This is illustrated 
bj his feeling about dreams — a point always attractive to the 
;tl minds of a primitive people, and therefore possibly to the 
onplace minda of an instructed people. He does not 
their importance. Hia great work began with a dream 
rluch Homer appeared to him, as Hector appears in Vergil 
leas, and, as critics seem to agree, revealed to him the 
of the life to come. The dream of Hia which served as 
type of the dreams of Dido is too like a real dream to be 
dismissed as a poetical machine. The numerous dreams in 
lie plays translated, with more or less change, from the Greek, 
wrve to show the other aide of the question. Though these 
ue still treated seriously, we meet already with the reflections 
ihftt because some dreams are tme all need not be, and that 
dreams frequently contain nothing but a confused medley of the 
fiperiencea of waking life ; but this does not esclude a recog- 
nititiD of the special clearness of the perceptions which come in 
ileep when the limbs are at rest. Even here criticism comes 
in— the revelations in the visions of the night are the reward 
of the dihgence of the day. 

If the escape which dreams offer from the limits of common- 
pUce experience is less complete than it seema, the escape 
*liich diviners and soothsayers of all ranks offer is no better 
IliOD a cheat. They promise riches to others and have nothing 
for themselves, except what the dnpea of their proraiaea give. 
They have missed their own path in life (for they are no better 
llwn beggars), and yet they undertake to show others the road 
Ifl fortmie. The panegyrist of Scipio, who went up to the 
Cipitol to converse with Jove, had no quarrel with the mystical 
'unperaiDent ; he was content that 

Elncb ahoald see BCCQrding to bis sighU 
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{ingr and dancing at once had not been too overwhelming. 
3I1 a device implies that the public came for the spectacle 
1 held the pantomime more important than the song ; so it 
not strange that the plays of Livius Andronicus should have 
en Tery meagre, and that the dialogue should have been very 
tie above the level of stage directions, just serving to explain 
the audience what was going on. Besides plays of mytholc^, 
ays of Greek life, plays of contemporary Boman history, he 
rote an official thanksgiving for a happy turn in the war 
ith Hannibal. Perhaps his most considerable work was a 
shoolbook, an abridgment of the ^ Odyssey ' in the Satumian 
letre, which served as a class-book and to give some notion of 
be story, though hardly any of the poetry. The fragments that 
re have of it are like the explanations that an impatient teacher 
night give to an impatient pupil. For instance, ^ Homer' 
numerates the provisions with which Circe furnishes Ulysses 
far his voyage, while Livius tells us that they (Circe's hand- 
maidens, whom ^ Homer ' names) brought good things to the 
ihips, and ten thousand things else were put aboard the same. 
Perhaps his choice of metre may be taken to imply that the 
Satumian was a hexameter pure and simple, neither dactylic 
nor trochaic, nor anapaestic nor iambic, though more nearly 
trochaic than anything. Still it is curious to find a very smooth 
quatrain ascribed to him by Terentianus Maurus, who gives a 
specimen of his own in the same very elaborate metre : * espe- 
cially as Terentianus tells us that he quotes later writers by 
choice, because they were more accurate in their versification ; 
and it is not easy to see why Terentianus or any one else 
should have been at the pains to modernise a quatrain of Livius.^ 
His successor, Naevius, wrote in Satumian verse as a matter 
of national pride. Latin was his mother tongue : he was a 
native of Campania, then thoroughly Latinised, and he resented 
the progress of Greek at Eome with all the pride of a Cam- 
panian. One might almost gather from his remains that a 

» The mianw, consisting of hexameters, with every other lino ending in an 
iambus instead of a spondee. 

* Consequently the reading or the good faith of Terentianus has been 
called in question. 

c 2 
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KUperb and reckless character served him instead of litentj 
talent, as it afterwards served Alfieri : thoTigh be, with a greit 
literature behind him, had opportunities for cultivating fastidt 
ousness which NaBvios had not. Neevius was fastidious by nattue : 
he despised everything, from the Metelli to the starrelinf 
Greeks who were weaning his countrymen &om their nadn 
speech : yet his great poem was addressed to Greeks. It wif 
an epic on the origin of Rome and her recent achievements it 
the first Punic war : it told exactly the two things that foreignen 
would most want to know who were becoming curious abont tbe 
city which had conquered Sicily. Cicero has preserved a Bpe<> 
men of bis narrative, which deals with tbe battle of Mgam, 
and probably does him full justice, as Cicero, who undervaloed 
nothing in Latin literatm^, ventores to compare it with Enniui. 
We find plenty of fire and folness in the fragment, no relief or 
climax — in a word, nothing artistic in execution or intentHB> 
To judge by tbe fragments tbe national epic was not sn^erini 
if it was equal, to tbe spirited adaptations of Greek plays, (( 
which NffivinB produced several. His true glory is not to bl 
the last surviving representative of an imaginary ptqnila 
literature uncomqited by Greek, but to be the |aecuiBor d 
Ennius and AcciuB, of Varius and VergiL 
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the fell of Troy. In the war with Pyrrhua there are one or two 
TfU-known grandiloquent passages, and an amusing sneer of the 
deini-Greek at 

Bellipotentes sunt Jnagis quam sapientipotontea, 
KJiich soggests an inquiiy whether LucUius would have con- 
oiiered sapieTiiipotentes a legitimate Latin compound. We 
know that he criticised another phrase which passed almost 
into a mannerism with Ennius. Both in the Annals and in 
tie Tragedies we find more than once the metaphor of brintling 
urns: one line in which it occurred ended with 

Bplendet ct borret. 
Lacdtius suggested that the line should read 

hon«t et aJget, 
implying that nothing but a strictly intransitive use in eonnec- 
tiou wilh cold was permissible. Perhaps his criticism suggests 
that Ennins'a metaphor was taken from the play of light upon 
the weapons, which gave bim the impreesion of shivering. 
Here is no trace of this in Vergil, who adopted the metaphor 
8nd banded it on to a long succession of poets. Another 
metaphor of Ennins which Vei^l adopted too has been less 
BxtuMte. 

Flcireiit«8 sere catervas 

hag found no imitators outside the literature of the Latin lands, 
Md it !s only Vergil's imitation which has preserved to us the 
knowledge of Ennius's fioros, a formation which has to be 
«cii3ed by the remembrance that Ennius was a Calabrian 
poet. 

Inspiteof these questionableaudacitiesjit is clear that Ennius 
f&lued style and art. as highly as the poets of the Augustan age j 
'lifn he begins his own cursory narrative of the first Punic war 
■le says that the story has been told already — 

Vereibns' quos olim Fauni vatesqno canebont 
Qauiu Deqne Uuaatum Boopaloe qaiBqimm supcraral 
Nec dicli slndiosoB erat. 

And Cicero, who has preserved the boast, seems to admit that 
I ungraceful it was not unjustifiable. What is perhaps 
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more remarkable, a Greek rhetorician of the second century was 
struck by the sonorous pomp and strength of his hexametere. 
It is true that the metre is imperfectly mastered : there are 
spondaic lines like 

OUi respondet rex Albai Longai, 
vhich recall the old Satumian rhythm miless we are to aasnme 
that its prosody was much more filed than la probable. And 
even when the dactylic movement is unmistakable the want of 
practice makes itself painfully felt ; he writes with as little re- 
striction as Homer, and he is far from having Homer's resources. 
Such a line aa 

AspectAbat virtntem legionis' soai 

ii very far &om being an extreme instance of the harshness of 
EnniuH ; it is at least as bard to scan aa an average English 
hexameter. A fairer example of Enniua's latest manner may be 
found in the description of the tribune in the Histrian war : — 
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Ciidiqae conveniunt velut imbei teln tribimo, 
Ooiifl);uiit parmani, tianil hoslilibus umbo 
£rato aoDitu galese ; aed nee pote quisqaam 
Uodique nilendo corpus discemere feiro. 
Samper obandantes baatae frangitqae qnatitqua. 
Totum sudor habet corpus, mullumque laborat. 
Nee teHpirandi fit copia, pnEpeto terro 
Histrl tela maou jacientca aoUicitabant.' 

Tn the main these lines are a free and vigorous translation of 
II. w 1 03 sq. ; the double ablative in the second and third lines 
is an immature construction, even in English the boss of a 
helmet ringing with darts with bronzed clang is awkward : on 
the other hand the fifth line is fine and original, though not 
quite consistent with the statement that the tribune's shield ia 
pierced with darts. A similar incongruity occurs in Ennius's 
adaptation of the simile of the trraTor i-n-n-os : he adds the trait 
of the horse foaming, which implies that he is basll^ed and 
restrained while stimulated to violent action. 

' All around the weapons oamo Id DpoQ the tribune like a stom. Thirf 
pierce hia buckler : the boss rings with darts witli bronzed clang in hia belm. 
Bat yet no one preTails among them all to cleave bis body wilb alecL Ever 

« he sbatters and shakes off the wave ot lances t all liia body ia in a sweat : 
he Is aore put to it ; be has no leisure to draw breath : the Hisliuuu tronblod 
Mm with winged steel, oaating darts from tboir hands. 
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With all their inoongraities the Annals of EnniuB were 
the work upon which his reputation rested. His comedies 
were rated veiy low in antiquity. Volcatias, a grammarian 
of the seventh century of the city, who drew up a list of ten 
comedians in order of merit, placed Ennins at the end of it, 
and only placed him there in honour of his antiquity ; which is 
moreremarkable, as he placed thehaughtyandfree-spokenNaevius, 
an eailier writer than Ennins, and one whose comedies are others 
wise unknown, above Terence. Ennius's tragedies were better es- 
teemed, though both Pacuvius and Accius were held to have 
lurpossed him. Still for us the history of Latin tragedy begins 
with bim: as for us, the history of Latin comedy begins with 
Plautos. 
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But it offended bis maaculine common sense that weak ud ' 
greedy or timid natures ehonld try to get more than their ahan 
of good things by the help of more or less conscious impogtoik 
Anuther point at which he came into collision with content- 
porary pietism wa^ the question of a particular proTidenn^ 
which he rejected on the strength of the broad fact that it bf 
no means always goes well with the good or ill with the bai 
The substance of the popular religion was left nearly nntoodud 
by these audacities ; for what the people really believed in nt 
the ritual, which proved its value by experience, having been 
eHtublished because it contained anticipations of sound empiriol 
rules of hygiene and the like, and maintained because it fbetend 
a serious, cautious, and attentive spirit. Besides, when specie 
lation begins, it is still felt to be a luxury, and is not mistakoi 
for a necessity by those who indulge in it : they are on that 
guard against the harm they might do by setting a bshion it 
would not be well for all to follow. 

Ennius's own philosophy was very simple : it consisted of dia 
belief that he had passed in his own person through all experience 
that interested him — a belief which we find in Pythag<K« 
and Empedocles, perhaps in Buddha, and lat«r in the Weldi 
jioets of the sixth or seventh century; of a recogniti<m of 
the large element of nature-worship which had inspired the 
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foandation of knowledge Beem harder to reWve than theories 
d like character in natural science. For in natural science 
accumulate far more rapidly, and a problem oan be 
as often as fresh evidence has been made accessible ; 
[■^lology a theory which takes into account all the evidence 
rithont forcing it may easily establish itself in jiermanent poa- 
«s!-ian of the field. The accepted theory upon which the lost 
Ira^dies of the republic have been reconstructed in outlice is 
inllie main the work of two men — Welcker and Eibbeck, and 
the jonnger of these, though often differing in detail, con- 
Wteutly treats the former aa his master, and adheres to his 
method. This method is so adveutiu'ous that it is fortunate 
lh»t it has been applied by scholars of remarkable sobriety of 
judgment and of unwearied diligence in collecting materials. 
It is Hubstantially this. We know from Cicero and elsewhere 
tkt more than one iamous Roman play was in the main a 
tunalation from a definite Greek original : it may therefore be 
iwmied, when there are any fragments of a Latin play which 
•Iipear to be translated from a Greek play, the whole play was 
a translation from that Greek original. Consequently it is 
I«SBibIe to reconstruct the Greek [ilay (if, aa generally happens, 
it ig lost) and the Latin by piecing the fragments of the two 
together. WTien the fragments, Greek and Latin, leave the 
outliQe of the play nncertain, recourse is had to Hyginus, a 
grammarian of the reign of Augustus, who wrote a handbook 
of mythology, and sometimes, at any rate, drew his materials 
faun Greek plays — or from their arguments, which are not quite 
ttf same thing. It is frankly admitted that Hyginus had other 
•uttws, that there are lines in the Greek fragments which the 
I*tin imter could hardly have used, that there are lines in the 
I*tin fragments which could hardly come from the Greek, and 
™tly that in a certain number of plays different Greek sources 
*Ue used. But none of these admissions are held to shake the 
••umption that, in the absence of evidence to the contrary, the 
Utin poet was translating the Greek, or at most paraphrasing 
''•la. The assumption is worked out with so much detail and 
^ much patience and so much learning that it is hard to re- 
•tember it is an assumption, and that the consent of scholars, 
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him^ all hb secretA will be kept, nothing will ever proved tin 
s->id client to be thooghtless or apitefal : tbe good client know 
wh<^a to speak and wben to hold his tongue ; he is alnp 
^>;i«ant and haa plenty to say, and can be entertaining; he 
LMn ft^ow np hii patron's ideas at the right time, but he is not 
talkatiw ; he has old-worid knowledge of all kinds, bnt it > 
ban<>d in his mind ; he does not overwhelm his company «ilk 
j>r<?oedenta. 

It is carious to tnm from this pictnre of discretion totiiegmd 
^'.f<asi>eitionofEnnins's claim to be hailed as the poet ' who letcbtt 
Ci'' mortals the tieiy cnp of heartfelt song. The contrast wem 
rac h*er cbaiacteri^tic of the Italians, and occors again and again ii 
I^uiD liieRkittre : in Greece boastfulness and prudence do not 
sr^m to go together. Pindar perhaps is an exception, bnt ens 
ricdar praises himself less directly and less andaciousl; duo 
Kiinins. Another great poet of whom Ennius reminds oa ii 
Milion; there is the same late matnrity, the same manlinees, if 
ii->[ the same aosterity and pnrity. And there is tlte sax 
ir.iu-^ition &om the romantic interest in poetry to the ethtnl 
;ia,i (Hjlitical interest. Xearly everything that is strictly poetial 
or imaginative in the Annals belongs to the earliest books. It 
i^ not merely that the outline of the story ceases to be poetical: 
■^uch a picture as the goddess swimming swiftly over the tender 
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^^B*' (Edipoa Tyrannus ' would lose very much of its dignity 
^^Kecbicle if the king were thrust back to the far end of tlie 
P^E^or had to make his way to the front through the crowd of 
'te suffering subjects, instead of simply coming out of his palace 
as he does in Sophocles, and speaking to the people whom he 
faiii in front of it. 

The metres of the Latin chorus were much simpler, and 
leem to have fallen into stanzas which were repeated without 
variation, when the writer aimed at any regular structure. 
PeAaps it was commoner to have no structure at all, but to 
link lines together in the fashion which the Greeks called 
nwnostropbic. To a certain extent it was a compensation for 
the monotony of the chonises that the dialogue was more varied 
thw in Greek ; for trocbaics were much more freely employed, 
partly perhaps because the undue preponderance of spondees in 
isnibic trimeters required to be corrected by the more rapid 
niurement of the tetrameter. 

The energy of the tetrameter is congenial, because energy is 
Ik prevailing note of Ronian tragedy. All the subtleties of 
ekracter and situation which culminate in Sophocles, all the 
mbtleties of discussion and passion which culminate in Euri- 
pde*, evaporated ; moreover, the circumstances of Roman life 
I euloded the spiritual interests of Greek tragedy. In the fifth 
wnturj- B.C. in Greece, life was very tmcertain, full of examples 
if brilliant ruin ; in the time of the Punic wars, when tragedy 
'"ok shape at Rome, there was nothing to suggest any limits to 
the efficacy of courage and conduct : there was much to foster 
wbriety, nothing to foster awe. Roman tragedy developed into 
something not imlike the higher kind of melodrama — the ex- 
(Wision of strong, manly feeling and of vigorous common 
wuc,so combined as to imite the maximum of excitement and 



Subject to this, it might be said that a play of Knnius was 
generally a play of Euripides simplified and amplified. It con- 
Waed as much of Euripides as he understood suffi- 
oently to commend to his countrymen ; it contained, 
»l»o, an exposition of all that he had thought or felt in reading 
'': the thing to be said is commonly taken direct from (he 
Vol. I. D 
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Gretk bnt Enniim says it in his own way. For instance, is 
his ' Medea ' the nurae of Medea begins the play, as in Eni> 
pideB, with regretting the Argonautic expedition as the oriyin 
of her mistress's trouble. But in Euripides she wishes ikat 
the Argo had never sailed through the crashing rocha; ia 
EnniuH she wishes that timber to build the Argo had nem 
been cut, and considerately informs the audience that the Argo 
was so named because the chosen men of Aigos sailed in ber. 
So, again, when Medea comes forth to address the damet of 
Corinth, in Euripides she begins simply ' Dames of Coiintbi' 
but Ennius begins 'Puissant illustrious Corinthian dames'; 
and in the neit line or two his wish to raise the tone of hii 
original carries him into downright mistranslation. Thea is 
the scenes between Jason and Medea all the subtlety andfineM 
of Euripides is replaced by direct passionate emphasis. Wha« 
the Jason of Euripides parries Medea's appeals to his gratitods 
with a leisurely, roundabout reference to the power of Cypri^ 
the Jason of Ennius delivers himself of the retort, at once 
fierce and pragmatic, 

Tu me amoiiB plusquam honoris BerraTisti gratia. 

Always, whenever the writing is meant to be intense, the plajt 
upon words of all kinds multiply; nor is this to be set down to 
mere bad taste. Alliteration and assonance seem to be natvnl 
luxuries of primitive speech when it becomes more vehemei^ 
They are almost an attempt to make the stutt«r of pasdoB 
articulate ; or rather, when passion has fouud a tongue the note 
first struck goes on sounding of itself, and then the artist wlio 
has struck a note that pleases him holds it as long as he cul 
In Ennius and other early writers the artifice, to call it 80,11 
exaggerated into a vicious and provoking mannerism ; althoi^ 
it often produces a legitimate effect, as in the vigorous trochaio 
lines in which Medea announces more plainly than in Euripidel 
her intention to slay her children and bring punishment oB 
Jason, banishment on herself. In Euripides she is thinking 
and feeling aloud ; in Ennius she has thought and is telling-. 
the result. Ennius found the process by which her decision 
was rea*?hed thought out for him, and lived with men who still i 
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dteided silently. On the otherhaiid,Enripidefi, whose audience 
•ere famibar with the legend, generalises his traditional sub- 
ject ; he makes it a vehicle for the discussion of the recurring 
tfsgedy of a cast-off wife. For Ennius this general problem 
had little interest ; the disintegration of the family had scareely 
tegun, though the burden of keeping it up was felt already. 
EUmain concern was to familiarise his audience with an excit- 
ing legend of an alien race and a distant time. The pragma- 
tical interest, though always present, does not affect the 
conception of a subject aa a whole [ it shows itself in a constant 
tendency of the characters to say something edifying whenever 
wcaaion can be found or made. For instance, in the ' Emnenides,' 
one of the two plays which we know Enniua took from 
iijchjius, the speech of Orestes about the time for silence and 
liie time for speech becomes didactic in the translation, while 
tie blessings which the Eumenides promise when propitiated 
w amplified in a rather earthly minded way. 

Most of the plays of Ennius belong to the Trojan cycle j of 

these the ' Iphigenia ' is noticeable because a strong scene ia in- 

trwiueed from Sophocles, though most of the play is taken from 

Euripides, who, of course, could not borrow from his rival. Of 

liie plays outside the Trojan cycle we may mention the ' Erech- 

lieus' and the 'Melanippa,' The former was certainly a trans- 

Islion with little change from Euripides ; and, like Euripides, 

Enoius made the mother who gave her daughter for her country 

mnre courageous and devoted than the father. In the 

'Melanix>pa' all the perplexities mentioned above are at their 

fieight, and so is oxii dependence on the doubtful help of 

HjginiiH. The subject is interesting. The wise wife of jEoIub, 

tile wise daughter of Chiron, was the organ of some of the 

latdest scepticism of Euripides, and in both plays much turned 

I Bpon the question what was to be done with her children, who 

I lid been nursed by a cow, as the twin founders of Rome were 

' Mined by a wolf. Were they to be burnt as inonsters to purify 

[ ite land, or was theirs a case for rational explanation ? In both 

"Ws the same explanation had to serve. Poseidon had been too 

I "tamg for Melanippa, as Mars had been too strong for Ilia. The 

cis not against supematuralism but agninsf superstition. 
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Melanippa is imprisoned at last until she can borst the 
which shuts her in ; but her mother appears in glory and 
raiaes deliverance, Enniua's rationalism is never carried tlma^ 
Tragedy passed from the hands of Ennlns to tboee (if I 
sister's son, M. Paciivins, who continued the work of his ofl 
in other directions too. He wrote satires, which A 
be treated with the other miscellaneouB wori[>rf I 
uncle when we come to speak of Lucilius. According to fl 
account, where the reading is, to say the very least, doubtliil,' 
wrot« Annals too. In addition to this he was a painter. 1 
life was long, but it does not appear that it was very [ffodl 
tive ; he wrote very much less than Ennius, and doet H 
appear to have had to work as a schoolmaster. Peihapa 1 
ought to esteem his artistic performances, like those of LeoMri 
da Vinci, as the occasional exercise of a man of the world ni 
practises difBcult accomplishments conscientiously. 

It is certain that he and Accius were the two tragic paet 
who excited most literary interest at Rome, Cicero at & 
seems an exception to the caprice which rested the feme 
Ennius on his Annals, but when Cicero praises Ennius's trantll 
tions of fine Greek plays he is really influenced by the 
loyalty to the language which make him read and reconunel 
poor Titinius' tjanslation of the masterpieces of So])hocl( 
although even Cicero could not quote Titinius as he qnote 
Ennius. But when the Romans compared their own stage 
the Greek, they thought of the learned Pacuvius and the lof 
Accius, and inlater days of Varius, whose ' Thyestes,' accordiiigl 
Quinctitian, was worthy of the best days of Greece. The 
ration for the older dramatists was perhaps better founded 
well as more spontaneous. The period between the victdril 
over Syria and Macedonia and the Social War, during whi 
Pacuvius and Accius chiefly worked, was really more favonnU 
to tragedy than most other periods of Roman history. The oil 
national discipline still existed ; its authority was not questioixd 
it was still in a sense obeyed, but the virtue was gone ont 
it. Life was becoming dark and hard, and Roman ti 
was a dramatised senoon on the characteristic Roman virti 
which had been most vigorous when they could be practised 
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eoee, bat were still practised sufficiently to be preached 
fectively. 

There was still a public interested in prudence and virtue 
lule the most powerful and most successful individuals had 
teady learnt to make their way to the highest places in fash- 
rni that could not be avowed. And this public listened with 
itereet both to the counsels of prudence and virtue and to the 
escription of the sufferings of heroes who had found these 
Bunsels unprofitable to themselves. Another point which 
ided the achievements of Accius and Pacuviua was, that a real 
iteraiy knowledge of Greek was still rare ; if there had been 
, Urge public capable of enjoying their originals and com- 
wing them with the copies, the copyists would have been de- 
iwsed. Aa it was, they undertook the work of reproduction and 
daptation with a fervour proportionate to their interest in 
^k tragedy. 

It is difficult from the fragments and notices to ascertain in 
rhat the superiority of Pacuviua and Accius over Ennius lay. 
He fragments of the plays of the Trojan cycle of Enuius are 
Wljuiily fresh and brilliant compared with aujrthing of hie suc- 

Etbat has come down to us. To be sure they are selected 
or their merits as well aa for their a propOB by an ad- 
judge of style ; but it is still curious that Cicero had 
lotluug 80 good to select from Pacnvius or Accius. It is possible 
Itst the real advance was that the later poets were able to keep 
on s higher level, and that Ennius was often bald when he was 
not passionate or, in his sober-hearted way, imaginative. It is 
»l*o possible that the speculative interest was more completely 
snbdaed to the dramatic ; although we know that Pacuvius 
introduced riddles pretty freely, which is a aign that the dra- 
matic movement cannot have been very active, and his verses are 
weiloaded with long words^ — especially in words like teneritudo, 
»luch have no foundation in the general usage of the language. 
In tct, it scarcely seems as if he had been, or been esteemed, a 
poet of genius : his praise was that be was ' learned." He intro- 
ioced all kinds of Uttle-known legends to his countrymen ; he 
■nvelled freely beyond the Theban and Trojan cycles ; and even 
K*ithiu them he brought forwai-d (he tales that were new- 
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which rewards the skill employed in illnstisting it, casnot ^ 
anj-thing like the certainty which would be given by the i 
covi-ry of a Eingle Greek or Latin play fulfilling the anticipitiD 
(if the method. This again would be very much le^sdecia 
.'iiiil tiatiafactory than the recovery of the whole lost literatun 
We are fortunately able in some measure to test Cicer 
stiiti'ment that the ' Medea ' of Ennitis was a verbal traoElati 
iif the ' Medea ' of Euripides. To a ontieal reader it was wu 
thing less, to a Hympathetie reader it may have been Eometht 
more. How mncb less and how much more will be eleu 
iil'tiT we have noticed some fundamental changes both in fa 
iiiid spirit which diGtinguished Latin tragedy as a whole bt 
(ircfk. One important change was the suppression of t 
choral dance, which followed the removal of the choms fit 
llur orchestra to the stage. The change dates &om the fi 
iliiyH of the literary drama at Rome, and there were bet 
I'l'iisouK for it than the fact that the senate wanted the spa 
Tilt- choral dances and the choral rhythms were too natioi 
111 iHiar trans2>l>inting well; and Euripides had pretty* 
fliiniiiattrd them from the later tragedy of Athens, while I 
iiionodieK to which he gave such great development were v 
iji'iir akin to the cantica, which were as old as any elemenl 
iIk^ Itoman stage. The lyrical function of the Latin choi 




. iu i97tJung.bat Boman. The vigour of national life was still 
au w M&^ fey^ the obvious inequalities of fortune, and it is 
not gurprising, therefore, to find that even Sophocles is not 
mmly enough for Pacuvius. In the ' Niptra ' of Sophocles the 
djing Ulysses did not exert any self-control when there was no 
more use for it. Pacuvius, whether he borrowed from Sophocles 
orApoUodorua or aimed at originality, was resolved that his 
Ofsses should be heroic to the end. His comrades rebuke 
Mm for the first and mildest expression of feeling, and remind 
bim of what he has borne as a pledge of what he can bear. At 
lul he is perfectly calm, and can rebuke others for giving way 
to wailing, which should be left to women. Looking to the 
Toy Boman character of the alliterative caresses of the serving- 
maid, who recognises her tmknown master by his scars as she 
■Bshes his feet, it ie possible that Pacuvius made the opening 
»cene softer than the Greek, as he made the last scene sterner. 
Pacuvius seems to have been given to accumulate horrors 
ia a mechanical way to compensate the want of natural pathos 
or aupematural awe. Madness plays a great i^art in his 
Renes ; the Bacchic frenzy is introduced in the ' Peribcea ' 
(which dealt with the restoration of Ma t l Sa^j l)i omed on his 
reiiim from the war of the Epigoni) and in the ' Antioija,' as 
well as in the ' Bacchse," It is to be remembered that Pacnvius 
m a contemporary of the Bacchanalian excitement in Italy, 
He declines to take a mystical view of it : in Euripides Dio- 
lyaos himself is the prisoner of Pentheus ; in Pacuvius he is 
replaced by an insignificant Accetes. On the other hand, 
Pentheus is haunted by the Furies, vbioh is an addition to 
Euripides. 

There is a general desire to complicate the story. In the 
'Antiopa ' there was not only the Bacchic interlude, but a long 
debate between Zethus and Amphion as to whether the specu- 
iMJTe or practical life was better, besides the proper subject, 
the deliverance of their mother from the oppression of Dirce. 
luthe ' l>uloreBtes,' according to the most reeent theory, there 
■W an elaborate underplot about Electra's marriage with (£ax 
(one of the sons of Caphareus, who destroyed the Greek fieet on 
iti tetiUTi from Troy by false beacons), beside the main subject 
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Gretk hot Enniue says it in bis own way. For inslaiM) 
his ' Mt-dfla ' the nurse of Medea begins the ptay, as in jSM 
pides, with regretting the Argonautic espedition as theail 
of her mistress's trouble. But in Euripides she wishet II 
the Argo had never sailed through the crashing rocluiJ 
Ennius she wishes that timber to build the Argo badnd 
been cut, !md considerately informs the audience that the U 
was so named because the chosen men of Argos sailed iii| 
So, again, when JNIedea comes forth to addresa the dBintl 
Corinth, in Euripides she begins simply * Damea of C<mn 
but Emiius begins ' Puissant illustrious Corinthian dam) 
and in the nest line or two his wish to raise the tone of 
original carries him into downright mistranslation. Tbei 
the scenes between Jason and Aledea all the subtlety and &a 
of Euripides is replaced by direct passionate emjihasia. Wl 
the Jaaon of Euripides parries Medea's appeals to his gratil 
with a leisui-oly, roundabout reference to the power of Cj] 
the Jason of Ennius delivers himself of the retort., at ( 
fierce and pragmatio, 

Tu me Bmoru plnaqnam honorfs wrvsviBti gr&tia. 

Always, whenever the writing ia meant t« be intense, the p 
upon words of all kinds multiply ; nor is this to be set dow 




Dlynses, has to take lesaona in self-oontrol before addreBsiDg a 

Roman audience. Perhaps Accius is a shade less sceptical, a 
ihade more romantic, than Pacuviua. In his fragments there 
ia no trace of the polemic against Providence ; one of his cha- 
tacKrs even expresses a firm belief that there is no hmnan 
Tirtne withont the help of the immortal gods. This is the 
fast sign of the pietistic reaction which henceforward accom- 
psnieB almost every political revival at Rome. Again, in the 
'Bacchte' of Aocins there are some sounding lines on the 
revels of the Monads, which perhaps anticipate something of 
tie modem passion for nature. The passion for the past of 
Some was more to him. His ' Prfetextfle ' (in which the cha- 
racter wore the Boman official dress) were apparently his most 
fcmoas works, at least they stood out more from his other 
nitings than those of Naevius, Ennius, or Pacuvius. They 
seem to have been superseded hy Livy, as the few historical 
jJaye of Greece were superseded by the historians and orators : 
iheywere so completely forgotten that we do not know how 
much of the story of the fall of the Tarqiuns was included 
in the ' Brutus.' Horace is almost the only writer who ex- 
[TC»sea a critical interest in the ' Pnetesta; ' as a whole, because 
lie approved all experiments tending to independence of Greece. 
After all he only says they did not deserve the least share of 
'Bcb praise as was due to the old poets. 

With Accius Roman tragedy terminated : perhaps it was a 
futin of art only suitable to untravelled poets. Ennius, indeed, 
W served out of Italy, but that was when Roman literature 
'5f young and when criticism was still a thing of the future, 
sicept so far as each poet sat in judgment on his predecessor, 
^'filers who had seen Greek dramas performed in Greek 
tWtres, or even writers whose acquaintances bad travelled in 
Greece, could not. approach the work of adaptation with enthu- 

I ■um; and though the theatre continued to Hourish, this was 
■iMto the reputation of individual actors, which rose as the 
^tnUa insisted on having special places assigned to them. 

, *^eK were no great Roman actors before Roscius and jEsopus, 
•aSit is only when the tradition of the stage has been handed 
■Wn through a long series of actors that the reigning actor 
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encourages poeta to supply him witli new parts. 
learning and philosophy were beginning to be studied 
selves, and the stage could no longer monopolise inl 
life. Satire had begun to compete with it already as an e: 
Bion of the reflections of cultivated men ; and Luciliua criticienl 
Accius on the strength of superior ' urbanity.' But althou^ 
there was an end of tragedy there remained ' a mob of gentlemea 
who wrote with ease,' and who, as it happened, wrote tragedifii 
very much as the Marquess of Wellesley wrote Latin elegiacs 
Tragedies had formed a large part, if not the largest, of the 
reading of a Roman noble who felt at all inclined to practi»e 
eloquence ; and to compose a tragedy was a natural emploj- 
ment if he cared for literature for its own sake. Down to the 
close of the Republic this movement seems to have got mat* 
and more active, till at last Quintus Cicero in his wiut* 
quarters turned out four tragedies in sixteen days. Of cour* 
they must have been very characterless and probably very slil 
shod paraphrases from the Greek j but even so, they are 
marvellous proof of facility almost worthy of his brothe 
Quintus Cicero was enterprising as well as fluent ; he eipeC 
mented upon two satiric dramas of Sophocles: his brotk' 
disliked the result, whether because the satiric drama it«c 
was objectionable or because Quintus had made the playfulno 
of Sijphoeles grotesque. Julius Ctesar the elder, who had wea 
health, wrote tragedies which the grammarians occaidonaL 
quoted. According to Cicero they were like his s]>eeche9,*8moo< 
without strength.' The last of the line was the Ajax of Octa^-ia. 
which, in the words of the author, ' fell ujxin the sponge.' 

In the latest plays whose fragments have reached us, tl 
language and the versification are decidedly archaic in charact« 
and the same may be said of Cicero's translations from Gre< 
plays which he introduces in his philosophical works. Tl 
metre and syntax are not perfectly fused ; words are put whe 
the metre requires, not where the natural structure of the sei 
tence requires ; and the sentence itself is kept upon a level 
artificial simplicity, just as it might be in a modem ballad. Th 
may be tested very simply in two ways : we may compare Cicen 
iambics with his prose, or if this is unfair we may compare h 
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iambics or those of Julius Csesar with the fragments of CSrassus, 
who was an elder contemporary of Gassar, and preceded Cicero 
\>7 a whole generation : ai}d compared to the verse of either, 
the prose of Crassus is finished and modem. 

Immature or affected as it was, republican tragedy never 
liecame so empty or so preposterous as the tragedies written 
amply for recitation in the imperial period, which were eaten 
up by rhetoric, and in the judgment of Quinctilian were very 
inferior, so far as plan and structure went, to the elder drama, 
irhich had its life on the stage, and at the worst always suc- 
eeeded in telling a story and placing possible human beings 
before the audience. 




CHAPTER m. 

BARIT LATIN COMEDY. 

IjATIK comedy was much more a. nationnl form of ai 
tragedy : a half-trained public prefers amusement to e!t 
excitement. Besides, even the latest literary comedj of ' 
was nearer than Greek tragedy to the popular imprompl 
formances that grew up independently in Greece and Bon 
this made it easier for Roman imitators of Greek com 
keep close to the popular source. The company were sti 
familiar with the poet and the public when the leading drs 
was Plautus, whose popularity survived him in a way thi 
served and corrupted hia works. They long remained 
hands of the players, who originally purchased them, an< 
the time of Varro did what they liked with them. 

When Varro began his examination of Plautua's wrid 
found a mans of acting editions of popular plays, all uD' 
name, which seems to have had a higher commercia 
than Shakespeare's in the reign of James I, Only six oi 
spurious plays were fathered on Shakespeare by the bookse 
forty-two were fathered by the players on Plautus, or st 
believed. Besides these there were nineteen that mi 
genuine, and twenty-one that were above dispute. The t 
one ' Varronian ' plays were preserved into the Middle 
but the last two disappeared altogether, and the quotat 
grammarians show that even existing MSS. of the rest i 
complete. Bitschl baa traced the lacunse and trans(K)sit 
them to accidents which happened partly to the oldest 1 

■ Interested mistakes io the matter were easioi becaiuie there i 
traces of a cerljun PlantinB, whose name on his piec« would only a^* 
genitive, and so be undtstinguisbable tiom that oE Tlautiu. 
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lave, the Ambroeian palimpsest, and partly to the lost arche- 
-ype of that and the Calliopean recension, from which last all 
:he other MSS. appear to be derived. 

All the ' Varronian ' comedies seem to belong to Plautuw' 

later years, none can be dated before 202 B.C. 552 [i.e., and he 

died at the age of seventy, 184 8.c. 570 U.c, Cicero 

tells as that the ' Paeudolus ' and the ' Truculentus ' 

■were ■works of bis old age. According to tradition, he came to 

Kome to work for hire in a mill, and meanwhile wrot-e plays 

with Buch success as to set up in trade with the proceeds. 

When hia business failed, he returned to the old combination 

of taskwork, and wrote hurriedly in order to bring in money 

fart. None of the plays which have reached us look as if the 

itriter wa* growing old, though if the accepted dates can be 

tnisted they are all the work of a man over fifty ; but it is 

I" be remembered that a comic writer could hardly do hia 

best during the war of Hannibal. Plautus, we know, was an 

Uoibrian ; and if we suppose that the Celts and Sabellians 

™ij parted company on the threshold of Italy, we shall be 

tempted to fancy that Plautus in Kome was almost like an 

Irisbman in London, imdertaking hard work and at the same 

time keeping up high spirits. The prevailing mood of his 

Mmedies is a combination of gaiety and grumbling ; the gaiety 

iismatter of temperament, the grumbling comes of reflection 

"pon the course of things. Sons are extravagant, wives are 

'joernlous and overbearing, the most thrifty cannot keep out 

•if debt, ObWously hard times had left their traces behind 

™ein, and even on holidays Plautus' public could not forget 

4eir dull lives. 

Plautus does not draw from life at large : he keeps mostly 
■toda the narrow circle of the New Comedy, which finds all its 
•^tterests in the passions of a few years, nnd seldom the beat 
yc8n of life. At. Athens, when the New Comedy arose civiliaa- 
tim was exhausted, and the competition of weU-fo-do young 
*>eiiwith soldiers of fortune, in amours, which observers could 
•*rtly admire, was almost, the only subject sufficiently exciting 
ft* poetical discussion. At Rome serious matters, which were 
•Mrtly discussed in society, were not yet ripe for the irresjxtn- 
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sible discnssioQ of the comic stage. The intellectual ranf 
Philemon and Menander was as ^de ae that of Euripj 
and their emotional range was nearer his than we ih) 
judge by their imitators. The range of Latin comedy ^ 
know it is decidedly narrower ; the one element npon «| 
it fastened was the element that came into daily Boman4 
perience, the discord between father and son, master and A 
husband and wife, which was the result of the passions of | 
young. 

Plautiis treats the matter lightly without caring to B^ 
things end well. Young men will be young, but they caniulj 
young for ever ; a stage of life that has to be left behind l| 
be wound up anyhow ; the poet, is not aniious that every jj 
should have his Jill. His lover — one cannot speak of a ll 
in Latin comedy — -when he marries at all has to take a win 
his father's choosing as often as not ; if he is letl in posseid 
of his mistress at the end of the play, there is seldom a pH 
pect that the possession will be permanent. The lover aim 
means well, but Plautus never makes him intercHting : et 
the helpless maiden fallen among thieves is a more respedd 
figure, though she reluctantly anticipates that circumstaB 
will be too strong for her lover's protection and her own diq 
sitions to virtue. But Plautus spends more pains and m) 
sympathy upon the slave who helps the lover ; the spirit 
gay bravado in which his slaves treat the tyranny under wU 
they live is the nearest approach to an ideal picture which 
ever draws. He is fond of insisting upon the greater freed 
with which they were treated in Greece and Africa, and ef 
other parts of Italy. 

As the slave is Plautus' favourite, the matron is his | 
aversion ; matrons did not visit theatres, so attacks on theniij 
not divide the audience ; the law of property gave a wool 
who had brought a dower with her so much power Ihat husbu 
fretted under it ; the harshness of the tinies, perhaps we sha 
say of the race, which had long been used to a narrow life, mfl 
it difficult for man and wife to grow old together peaceolj 
The contrast of the sexes strikes Plautus as more unmai)i| 
able than the contrast between youth and age; writing wli 



old himself, he could understand the old man who liked 
to'ha'Te luB youth over again by helping the young. 

Mne than once the strict and the indulgent elder debate 
on the stage the proper way to treat youth, and Plautus is 
tlirajs on the side of indulgence ; only he is inclined to insist 
tliat when an old man is indulgent to himself at any rate he 
ilull not be found out. Half the fun of the ' MenEechmi ' is that 
Ueoffichmns of Epidamnus, who is always robbing his wife to 
take presents to his mistress, has to do penauce for his own 
misdeeds and for the feats of Mensechmus of Syracuse, who 
eLeaU his brother's mistress out of his brother's presents, and 
tantly being mistaken, to hia own great profit, for the 
brother whom he set out to seek. Instead of drawing 
iouB inference, when he finds himself involved in a pro- 
of mistaken identity, that the long-lost brother 
{be close at hand, Mensechmus of Syracuse only thinks 
get off clear with his booty, which properly belongs to 
in-law. Even when the brothers meet after a series 
itures amusing and not unnatural (if MeujEchmus of 
had not been looking for his brother), they do not 
le another. The slave identifies them, and is eo proud 
iteness that he will not allow either to speak except in 
to his questions. The meeting itself happens by acoi- 
feit when it is time for the play to end. In moat of Plautus' 
other plays the plot is still more random ; half his plays are 
irally a parabasis, some character or characters are on the stflge, 
uA the plot, or what there ia of it, having supplied them with 
Mmething to say, has to stand still while they talk at the 
wdience, air their views, and make jokes. In a play like the 
'Slichas,' which according to Ritschl is unusually well preserved, 
udaocording to Weise is plainly spurious, there is scarcely a plot 
tall; one is tempted to see a transition to the mimns. The 
*«nM succeed each other without connection and disappear 
without consequence. Two sisters are married to two spend- 
llinfis, who have gone abroad to make their fortune. The 
^tiw thinks of taking them away from their husbands and 
oiaking better matches for them ; the sisters are alarmed at 
*be prospect, but at the first coaxing the father gives way. 
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They send a parasite to the port for news ; the confidents 
slave announceB the return of the husbands, who have made tiii 
fortunesj and prove the genuineneea of their reformaticm 
flouting the parasite, while the slave is rewarded by being at 
lowed a day's holiday to feast with a friend and their commos 
niistresB. It is true that the scenes in which the 
appear are pretty, and the parasite is as laughable as his 
Even where there is plenty of action there is less than in At 
trreek original ; Terence in the Adelphi appropriated a a 
and a set of characters which Plaufua had uot used in the 
play of the Conraorientea. Probably the * Persa ' is an amfdjlh 
cation of half a Greek play, for when Sagaristio comes aa (« 
borrow money to help a friend we exi>ect to hear of his mast«i% 
love affair, but nothing comes of the loan and we hear notliing 
of the love affair. The diminution of action ia compensated If 
an increase of buatle j Plautns ia quite equal, as we see in th* 
* Rudens,' to spinning out ' touch if you dare ' through one sees 
of horseplay, and ' move if you dare ' through another. ThcnJ 
plentyofcoming and going even in the 'Stiehus.' Plautosi 
where justifies the boast of his admirers that he ' hurries' 
the pattern of Epicharmus of Sicily, Only the hurry ia at tbt 
expense of progress ; whoever comes with a message has to **■ 
nounce an intention of knocking, whoever hears a knock has K 
take a hne or two to ask or guess who the visitor can be, 
one of the characters ia on an errand he talks to himself all tht 
way ; if another sees him, he tells the audience he must lisW 
and see what the first is after ; and then comes a barren vsA 
lively scene of double asides. The comic business leaves 
for the orderly development of the story. In the 'Casina' 
denouement is announced as ready to be accomplished 
the scenes without having been prepared on the stage 
the play must bave been shortened by the sacrifice to d< 
which Plautus made, by leaving the son all day in the countiy 
that he might not come into collision with his father who wW 
his rival. A carefully prepared dSnouement implies a stay 
with some serious interest, and all Plautus's stories are farcical- 
The ' Mensechmi,' which perhaps has the beat story, turns o»*- 
' Qelosimu.*. 
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taken identity ; the ' Aulularia,' on the successes and failnres 
I miser in hiding a pot of gold ; the ' Mostellaria ' ia about a 
mterfeit ghost ; in the ' Asinaria ' a man plots to cheat him- 
^ or rather his wife, out of the price of some asaea to get 
eket money for a joint love-affair of himself and liia sou. 
wh plots are suitable to a company too intimate with the 
idienee to lose themselvea in the story. Plautus is audaciously 
ink, and puts the joke in the ' Critic ' that exiilanations are for 
c audience, not for the actors, both ways ; Bometiines the eha- 
BterB make explanations that the audience need and they do 
at, sometimes they postpone explanutiona for which they are 
iger because the audience knowa all. Wten a slave is hatx-h- 
!ig gome device as dmple as the conapiracies that Euripides 
^ an odd taste for weaving on the stage, some crony bids us 
fmait his acting — ' he is as good as a slave in a play.' Too 
8en the slaves' jokes are grimmer than Ihia : they jest on the 
IBM as their family grave. Even the parasite is a little bitter 
I his justification of his career. We get purer fim out of the 
atem gwaggerers who boasted of their position in the military 
rrice of Egypt or .Syria. The Persian reminds ua a little of 
e ' king's eye ' in Aristophanes ; and we are reminded of Aris- 
j^anes again ' when another aoldier tests the credulity of the 
inder with a monstrously exaggerated description of a quail 
[ht, where the quails figure as winged men who are caught 
ith bird-lime. This is nothing to the glorious hiatoiy which 
iB Boastful Soldier makes of picking up his parasite when he 
U being teased by a hornet — as he puts it himself, ' saving 
iiii in the battle of Wretch edhovell and where hia highness 
pbnllybuttock Mauroy Fitzbourdonneur des batailles com- 
waded in chief in virtue of hia descent from Neptune.' * Even 
fen the soldier in his own person is respectable the parasite 
WBot prove his acquaintance with him better than by fathering 

' Am. ii. 26 *iq. 

' Hometa were sopposed to spriOfr fro™ hories, as beea were supposed to 
I>i«ttfnin bulls, and Neptune wbb the creator of the horae, and so at one 
""•rt ot the hornet. 

Qoemtie ego lerravi in campiB GorguatidODiis. 

Cbi Bombomachldef CloniQataridjsarchide* 

Enl imperalJ-t siimmiiFi, Neptnni neposT— Wi7. fifor. 1. i. 13 »qq. 



C^APTZE in. 
I^IT IsTJS CvXEDT. 

Z^TIF ifonfcy w mad: -mTi i ma^tuu fmn of ait dn : 
-rme-c^ -. L iifci>rrBiitf c jiLrac jcefe^ taniiement tn elentnf ^ 
ta^nansm- Beaiast, i^sl lie iKis: 'dT^nir cMnedr irf Gmn 
in«f ifOL^r iJiHL rirt^ intfjMj t.T' ti* prt-clar imprcfoptn pa* 
f ncimr-r^ Tiis* rrt^ v mat^fnid^i^T ii: Gr«r«e and Brane, idl 
-ni. niMO; i; v.&5k: It £jiiu£ i3LiT£<:^ of Greek comedfts 
i.— ^ ::i -^ - •■ TiK- jixniiir STizw-. Tbe n^n^anv were still tb^ 
■" i.Tti": !.- v7:i -riit kw^ uii : •k iiiihbf viiea the leading draiuliA 
V.S J';i.:r:i!.. ^'zi-'-^ :»:^'Liic7TT fzrrirfd Lim in a «ay tkit pfr 
— r'-i Liii ?-<rrcCi-i ij* ir.cis. HieTiiin^ ivinained intbe 
i..jiif X "i- Ti:ittis. »ii- irijii^illj j.Tizrfcased them, and tint2 
• :.7 ■r:3fT c' "irr: ±)i irit: :irrj "died with them. 
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rtntioii last, and one'n pleasures do not. Besides, a con- 
ed preacher of conventional morality has always the resource 
lensoriouEness, and a dramatist can always raise a laugh at 

expense of a degenerate world. Plautus' conception of 
lality does not rise very high ; he scarcely emancipates 
i»eU from the antithesis between duty and pleasure, which 
icidee with the antithesis between business and love. Ho 
,wsre, however, that a well-brought-up young man is realty 
ijaer while he continues dutiful than when he has launched 
welf on the inclined plane of idleness, love, and debt. His 
best flight perhaps is the ' Captivi,' where, as he boasts in his 
logue,all discreditable motives are carefully avoided, and the 
lit is a rather tame contest of self-saeriBce between two 
del young men who are prisoners of war, with their ransoms 
sady arranged, and play Orestes and Pylades over the ques- 
a which is to take advantage of the devotion of the slave 
has a safe conduct to fetch the ransom, and is willing to let 
lown master change clothes with him so as to be free and safe 
reek sooner. The slave runs a little risk, but not much, and 
i sabstitution leads to some amuaing situations of a semi- 
deal kind, but the play, though noticeable for its intention. 
Dot one of Plautus' best. He sncceeds better in the ' Tri- 
ininuB,' the oldest extant version of the legend of the * Heir of 
nine ' ; where, beside the desperate prodigal, we find a model 
mg man, happy in a virtuous love, with whom Plautus is so 
i\[ pleased that he strains probabilities a httle to let him love 
his own class, This is an exceptional picture : what is really 
nmoner according to Plautus is a certain degree of generosity 
idUthfiilness among women ; and in this he is faithful to the 
utitjon which the New Comedy inherited from Euripides ; all 
is cbaracters depreciate women, his women depreciate them- 
^68 ; and yet his best women are better than his best men, 
nless we count his best slaves, 

Csedliua Statius, one of the three greatest comic writers 
fRome, is only known to us by fragments, of which the 
"Mt extensive are preserved by Geilius. Volcatius 
"ila him at the head of his canon, above Plautus, who 
Woe Kcond, and Terence, whom he placed low ; in Horace's time 
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eible diBcnssion of the oomifi stage. The mteUectoal nstge d< 
Philemon and Menander vaa aa wide aa tliat of Eoripidt^ 
and their emotional range waa nearer his than we sboild 
judge b; their imitatorB. The range of Latin comedy a 
know it is decidedly narrower ; the one element upon wiaBk- 
it fastened was the element that came into daily Boman a-. 
perience, the discord between father and son, master and sln^: 
husband and wife, which was the result of the passiiBis of tt> 
young. 

Plaatns treats the matter lightly without caring to mikt 
things end well. Youngmenwill be young, but they cannot bl- 
young for ever ; a stage of life that has to be left behind m^ 
be wound up anyhow ; the poet u not anxious that eveiy Jack 
should have his Jill. His lover — one cannot speak of a hen 
in Latin comedy — when he marries at all has to take a vile of 
his &ther'B choosing as often as not; if he is left in posseswa 
of his mistress at the end of the play, there is seldom a jna* 
peet that the possession will be permanent. The lover alwajt 
means well, but Plautus never makes him interesting : even 
the helpless maiden fallen among thieves is a more respectaUe 
6gure, though she reluctantly anticipates that circumstaneei 
will be too strong for her lover's protection and her own dupo- 
sitions to virtue. But Plautus spends more pains and men 
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^nw old himself, he could understimd the old man who liked 

^^■pe his youth over again by helping the young. 

^^hore than once the etrict and the indulgent elder debat« 

^^Mie stage the proper way to treat youth, and Plautus is 

^Bkys on the side of indulgence ; only he is inclined to insist 

^^hvhen an old man is indulgent to himself at any rate he - 

^^Bl not be found out. Half the fun of the ' Meofechmi ' is that ] 

^^kBcfamu^ of Epidamnus, who is always robbing his wife to J 

^Hke presents to his mistress, has to do penance for his own J 

^^pdeeds and for the feats of Meiuechmus of Syracuse, who I 

^^Bgta his brother's mistress out of his brother's presents, and I 

^Keostantly being mistaken, to his own great profit, for The f 

^^Bscky brother whom he set out to seek. Instead of drawing I 

^H| obvious inference, when he 6nds himself involved in a pn>- 

^^■ICed case of mistaken identity, that the long-lost brother 

^^pA be close at hand, Mensschmus of Syracuse only thinks 

^Hv to get off clear with his booty, which properly belongs to 

^Hfttister-in-law. Even when the brothers meet after a series 

^^bdretttoreii amusing and not unnatural (if Alenxcbmus of 

^^bcn>e bad not been looking for his brother), they do not 

^Hnt one another. The slave identifies them, and is so proud 

^Hbi acttteness that be will not allow either to speak except in 

^^MKt to bis questions. The meeting itself happens by acci- 

^^■kvben it is time for the play to end. In most of Plautus' 

^^^^ pUyB the plot is still more random ; half his plays are 

Hny a parabasie, some character or characters are on the stage, 

^nd the plot, or what there is of it, having supplied them with 

MBelhtng to say, has to stand still while they talk at the 

ndience, air their views, and make jokes. In a play like the 

'Sdcbns,' which according to Ritecbl is unusually well preserved, 

ud according to Weise is plainly spurions, there is scarcely a plot 

It all ; one is tempted to see a transition to the mirmis. The 

fxnea sncwed each other without connection and disappear 

iriihoot consequence. Two sisters are married to two spend- 

tfarifta, who have gone abroad to make their fortune. The 

btber thinks of tuking them away from their husbands and 

nttking better matches for them ; the sisters are alarmed at 

Ibe prospect, bnt at the first coaxing the father gives way. 
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They eend a parasite to the port for neire ; the i 
slave announces the return of the husbands, who have 
fortunea, and prove the genuineness of their refoi 
flouting the parasite, while the slave is rewarded bj 
lowed a day's holiday to feast with a friend and the: 
mistress. It is true that the scenes in which 
appear are pretty, and the parasite is as laughable ai 
Even where there is plenty of action there is less t\ 
Greek original ; Terence in the Adelphi appropriatt 
and a set of characters which Pkutus had not used i 
play of the Conmorientea. Probably the ' Persa ' is j 
cation of half a Greek play, for when Sagaristio « 
borrow money to help a Mend we expect to hear of h 
love affair, but nothing comes of the loan and we he 
of the love affair. The diminution of action is comp4 
an increase of bustle ; Plautus is quite equal, as we 
* Rudens,' to spinning out ' touch if you dare 'througi 
of horseplay, and ' move if you dare ' through another. 
]jlenty of coming and going even in the 'Stichns.' Plai 
where justifies the boast of hia admirers that he ' hui 
the pattern of Epicharmus of Sicily. Only the hurrj 
expense of progress ; whoever comes with a message '. 
nouuce an intention of knocking, whoever hears a kn 
1 line or two to ask or guess who the visitor can 
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itween tiie lover and his natural enemy. But all 
such criticismB are suggested not by the look of the plays as 
they stand, but by our estraneous knowledge ; and considering 
this, we have only the more reason to admire the great neatnesa 
lud fikill of Terence's workmanship, Varro, who could com- 
pare him with Menander, remarks more than one change that 
he took for an improvement ; for instance, in the ' Eunuch ' the 
confidant is introduced to save the audience the fatigue of 
listening to a soliloquy, and the opening scene of the ' Adelphi ' 
etTQck Varro as better in some undefined way. More doubtful 
changes were the alterations of the names of the persons in the 
to make them, as it seems, more obvious clues to the 
irs ; the attempt to make the metres more lively by 
ig to and firo between the iambic trimeter and the trochaic 
leter, and the conversational redundancies retained on a 
reduced scale from the days of Plantus. The characters find it 
bard to begin talking quietly ; they have to hail each other, and 
to spend some lines looking for each other, when both are in 
fiJlview of the audience. If it were not that Terence has often 
lo apologise to his audience for allowing bis characters to stand 
rtill and talk quietly, we might perhaps think that these devices 
for promoting tame bustle were after all a survival from the 
aloff alatelineas of the Attic stage. Apart from this, Terence is 
tot 80 terse as the Greek writers whom he follows ; pure and 
beaotiful as his Latin is, its clauses are a little more solid, not 
to say cumbrous, in their structure. In one thing, perhaps, his 
iuguage gives him an advantage : famous lines like 



and 



irtc amorU int«eTatio est 

: bumani Dihil a me alieDum puto 



bare more weight and point than their Greek equivalents. 

Oae notices another difference — the view of marriage ia 
Wier. In the ' Andria ' the father discusses his son's love-affair 
•itli a confidential freedman instead of with bis wife as in 
Menander. A Roman was more at ease with a freedman ; but 
'be freedmaa's despairing ejaeulations look as if they belonged 
LlightB lo the mother. Terence quotes matronly goodness as 
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one of the eommonplaceB of the stage, but he makes no raew! 
it himself ; by a similar inconBistency he treats a stolen love- 
match as a thoroughly blissful conaummatioa, while old m 
seems, we invariably impatient- of their wives, and a mamige 
arranged in the ordinary way is an appropriate puuishmeiit 6* 
a wild young man, as we see in the ' Heauton-timorouawMB,' 
where both the young men are married at the end of the pUj 
to reward one and punish the other. 

In the ' Adelphi ' there ia more than one siga that Terenceu 
afraid of his original. Demea does not really exaggerate tin 
strictness of average Koman respectability, and consequent!; 
Terence is resolved that, though the play on the whole condemm 
him, the last scene shall justify him, and convince heedlM 
youths that if their fathers treat them harshly it ia for thw 
good in the end. The speech in which he seta forth this tbeoj 
falls very flat, and the proposal to marry his brother to an dd 
woman is turned into a trap, because the brother naively objerti 
to the age of the bride. In the original, Demea's convenioB 
to the doctrine of indulgence was sincere though tardy, and Iw 
zeal to outdo his brother in generosity was a well-meant ui 
not misplaced contribution to the general jollity with which lb* 
play doubtless ended in Greek, 

It is curious that the ' Hecyra,' a far bolder play than tin 
• Adelphi,' is not watered down in any way, especially as its reb* 
tion to the Greek ia uncertain. According to the 'Didascalis'il 
is taken from Menauder ; according to Donatus, from ApoUo- 
dorus. Menander's iimpe-n-oi^es seems to have been similar io 
subject, and if it was drawn upon freely for the fido-rroita (whi™ 
includes both the drawing of individual character and tin 
general tone of feehng), we should he able to account for but* 
traditions, and should have more reason to admire both tbe 
courage and the tact of the author. From one end to the other I 
the play is a protest against conventionality ; all the relation* 
are &]se, and all the conduct is true ; the characters misconceive N 
the eitiiation, but, given their conception of it, they behave per* I 
fectly. All the proprieties of Greek life are accepted aixl I 
respected, only it is shown that the assumptions about character j 
which they act upon are quite unfounded ; all the antagonisms 1 



wlich propriety takes for granted, and sets itself to regulate, 
i present, but they are overcome by good sense and good 
g in the moEt uolikely places : one finds a coiuieBan up- 
t and generous; one finds (what, according to Donatus, 
i quite as marvellous) a mother-in-law affectionate and a 
ighter-in-law dutifiU. 
Perhapsin virtue of these paradoxes the' Hecyra'ia the most 
cheerful of Terence's plays, for though he is quite free from 
bilti^meBS or cynicism, few writera give a sorrier report of the 
world. It is almost impossible to care for anybody in his plays, 
bat the unprotected ingenues in ambiguous positions, who 
yever appear, and yet interest us so much more than their 
These hardly ever know their own mind, and are in a 
fa of abject, dependence upon their slaves, whom they bully 
' moment of difficulty. The old gentlemen are no 
; they are made up of querulous, crabbed self-will, or else 
IS, sceptical good-nature, and recover their missing 
8 without any sign of feeling except a little irritation 
r wives for not having carried out the infanticide as 

to the inginue, the best character we meet with in 
is the serviceable rogue, who has come to the end of 
18 and lives by his wits, and never does an ill turn ex- 
oaf. He differs a good deal from the parasites of 
who are chiefly humorous by reason of their insatiable 
The parasite whom Terence copied more closely from 
Menander has a taste for luxury in general, and hugs himself 
Wthe discovery that it can be enjoyed without submitting to 
Isult. It is needless, he thinks, to offer oneself indiacrimi- 
"stely as the butt of prosperity, when it pays better to dupe 
fwlulity, to play upon suspicion, to flatter vanity. 

There is the same contrast iu the treatment of the soldier 
*lio is often the patron of the parante and the rival of the 
""'r- Plautus' soldiers are made up of cowardly braggadocio 
t* nanly frankness ; in Terence the braggadocio is much less 
*Hiberant, the cowardice less outrageous, the affectation of 
"iflitary prowess subtler. Instead of boasting of his exploits, the 
tmvo gives himself the air of military instincts ; when he is 
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setting his slaves to break open a door (from which he relire* 
at the first oballenge), he talks as if he were mamEU'.Ting an 
army. His parasite, instead of entertaining him with a fabulow 
list of killed and wounded, demurely observes in answer to a 
platitude that he never meets him without going away the wiser; 
He does not even venture to congratulate his master on fiii 
prowess as a toper, in which Menander's bravo suqassed Alei- 
ander the Great, The slaves, too, are toned down like the 
parasites ; they bring out the fact that their young masters ire 
unreasonable and cowardly, and their old masters as stupid >■ 
they are suspicious, without indulging in eloquent buffooneiy 
about the material incidents of their own lot. The pander ti» 
ceases to be a buffoon ; instead of flouting the lover boisteiooal^ 
as in PlautuB, be is as |xi!ite and reasonable as a tyrant ia 
Euripides, who explains in the most affable manner that he <ffllj 
acts in defence of hie own interests, and has no pleanm te 
gratuitous cruelty. 

Terence's relation to the society of his time explains both 
his reffnement and hia lack of popularity. He was not, like )a0 
predecessors, a native of Italy (for Cisalpine Gaul was piMti- 
cally if not politically a part of Italy), he was not even of Aiyan 
race ; he was of mixed African and Phcenician blood, for bis good 
looks prove that he cannot have been a pure negro. Thei* 
made him a pet of the younger Africanus and other uoblee 
the period, who took some share in the composition of his pl»j*- 
He boasted of their help ; his rivals taunted him with it- 
Modem critics have thought that they corrected his style, b«i 
this would have been a laborious task, and its uniform excellenc* 
proves rather that he profited by the good company he ceitunl^ 
kept. It is more likely that his distinguished friends liked 
air their good writing, and good sense, and good feeling, aa^ 
knowledge of life by tilling up one or more of the scenes of 
play which hiid been already arranged by Terence. When 
young writer in France works with one or more veteran pU^ 
Wrights, the actual dialogue is left to the novice. We may t*" 
certain that the young nobles did what they liked, and < 
thanked and praised by the author, who had to do the rest. 

The result of the whole was much more acceptable to a ctaJ 



IcireTe which anticipated the judjfment of posterity than 
to the public of the day, who missed their own' Ilteneas and 
their own grievances j ' comity ' and ' sweetnese ' were for their 
betters ; for themselvee they preferred ' salt.' 

The next stage of literary comedy at Rome is more im- 
perfectly known. It began to manifest itself even before the 
lime of Terence, bnt its great representative was 
Afranius, who flourished a whole generation later. 
As Terence had reached the point of working on the common 
element of Greek and Latin life with Greek characters, and 
had reached the utmost ffossible perfection of style and plot 
d seDtiment on these terms, it only remained to treat the 
le element a little more realiatiailly with Latin characters. 
[ Ambivius Turpio, the same whose acting saved a play of 
3ius Statins, had shown the way, hut there are few remains 
I plays. HostiuB, who aeema to have succeeded him, is 
lovely quot«d by grammarians, but liteniry writers do not 
^■oS bim as Horace and Quinctilian do of Airaoius. The 
e on Greek comedy was not thrown off by the transfer 
I from Greek towns to Latin towns. When Horace 
Btliat in the opinion of mauy the toga of Afranius fitted 
knder, this means that Menander's speeches came very well 
ithe characters of Afranius. 

Though they wore the toga, they belonged for the most 
psrt to the lower orders; they were either Latins, or Romans 
rtowere below equestrian rank. To bring knights and senators 
Wi the stage would still have been inconceivable at Rome ; and 
>part from this, the humours of the Latin towns were supposed 
lobe ridiculous at the capital. The titles show that the scene 
nf the story, if not of the action, commonly lay there. It is 
''hviounly impossible to reconstruct the story to the same ex- 
'*nl that has been done for Latin tragedy, as the plots were 
^lioufi, not traditional, and there were no Greek parallels in 
*•! equally fragmentary state to eke them out with. Here and 
""tre two or three scraps of the dialogue throw enough light 
"Pon each other to make out a piece of the story by, but this 
""^y belong just as well to the underplot as to the plot. The 
snts make a more definite impression in another way. 
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AfraniuB seemB to be rather a superficial realist explain 
his public the ins and outs of a shabby world of which tl 
know something, so that each could recognise and applai 
trdit that corresponded t-o his own experience. The jol 
Plautus seems to be passing into voluptuousness ; the 
kindliness of Menander is replaced by a sickly sentimeni 
This last seems to have been the reason that Afranius d 
become a Bchoolbook, in which case his works would 
reached us. It was of course difficult to go on idealisii 
love-afEairs with which Plautua and Terence dealt to the 
to which Plautus and Terence idealise them ; the posii 
Aspasia or even Lais was impossible at Rome. Such pi 
as the passion of Catullus for Lesbia, and even Propert 
Cynthia, appear at a later stage, and in the interval 
natural for poetry and life to go fiu^her and fare worse, i 
more because, as Plato points out in the ' Symjwsium,' friei 
even when perverted by passion between a man and a bo 
not interfere with a maD's ordinary interests to the same 
as ' love ' in the sense of the New Comedy. As the eoi 
togata was always more or less a conuedia tabemaria, it 
ally prepared the way for the transition to the i>eriod wh 
stage was practically abandoned to the Atellanie and the 
and comic writors had to adapt themselves to the conditi 
a lowered form of art. 




CHAPTEE IV. 
SATIRE. 

satire was the last fruit of the age of the Scipios : at ' 
the hands of Ennius, it seems to be poetry at large ; 
the whole range of Horace's satires and epistles, and 
&bles of PhEedms. According to the general opinion, 
six books of satires, and of these the best known by 
lenta that have reached us is the third, devoted to the 
of the elder Scipio. Hence come the passages of self- 
one of which was quoted above,' and here we may suspect 
Scipio seems to addreaa the poet in the first, and 
tt to answer in the second. The metre in both seems to 
ibic, but most of the fragments are hexameters, and there 
■cry smooth trochaic tetrameters on the great calm 
fell on nature when the gods took council to give Scipio 
iry. Scipio himself was introduced addressing Home. 
too, put on record his belief that such exploits could 
tfH be worthily sung by any writer but Homer, There is a 
li'ely fragment of the sixth hook, which treats in satirical style 
in trimeters the disgust of the host whose guest has too good 
w sppetite. 

ff the other fragments the most important cannot be placed. 
"Ds ia an amusing jingle upon the word ' frustra ' — in vain — 
^ 'he effect that it is lost labour to take a man in who takes 
""your intention to take him in. Wc learn from Quinctilian 
'^ Ennins wrote a dialogue between Life and Death, which 
%we(l in his satires, and from Gellius that he gave a version 
*^ ^ fable of the &-mer and the lark who only flew away 

' Pp 36, 3C. 
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when the farmer began to reap himself. Here, too, 
is more or less dramatic : the greater part of the fable 
dialogue between the lark and her young. There la n> ^ 
the tone of the fragments of the satires to distinguish tfad 
from the ' Pro trept icon,' or book of good advice, except that* 
know that the satires were more or leas dramatic. In bet I 
would fit all we know of the latter to suppose that thej Wfei 
kind of closet drama, without plot, dealing with moat of tfa 
interests of the stage drama, in a apirit rather lighter tba 
tragedy, and more serious, perhaps, than comedy ; and tU 
agrees with the tradition of the Eom.ana themselvet, lA 
always hold that satire originated in the licence of festink 
There is little to be said of the satires of PacuWus ei«[* 
that they seem to have been imitations of his uncle's, like hii 
continuation of the Annals, and the fragments doubtfiillf 
attributed to Accius (though the MSS. fluctuate between 
names, including those of Ciecilius and Lucilius) need not h» 
discussed. 

The later shape of Latin satire, the satire of Horace, Persini, 
and Juvenal, owes ita origin to Lucilius, who was bom 574 C.& 
(St. Jerome placed hia birth thirty-two years too laU| 
having pitched upon the wrong Albintia and OilpoiV 
tjis, by whose consulship his birth was dated) ; he died 652 L'A 
He was a Carapauian, like Nievius, bom at Suessa Aonnm 
and served, thirty years before his death, in the campai^ « 
Numautia under his friend the younger Africanus ; he died rt, 
Naples, and was buried at the expense of the public. He m* 
of good family, for on the mother's side the great PompeywX' 
descended from his brother or sister, and in his own lifetime b* 
was in a position to acquire the house built at the public eipens* 
for Antiochua Epiphanes when a hostage at Rome. 

He wrote thirty books of satires : probably each book itf 
eluded more satires than one. It is agreed upon all hands fh»* 
the first twenty were written entirely in hexameters, and ti»' 
the thirtieth was in hexameters too; the fragments of th< 
twenty-second are in elegiacs ; the twenty-sixth and twenty 
seventh were in trochaic tetrameters ; the twenty-eighth are* 
twenty-ninth, if we can trust our authorities, were a medley <2 



ititiic and dactylic and trochaic metre in the old style. The 
fenty-sixth book has a separate preface, in which the author 
iehes for readers cultivated enough and not too much ; and it 
as been conjectured that the last five books are earlier than 
he rest, although the argument on which most stress is laid 
tdmits of being retorted ; and it is just as likely that Lucilius 
itart*d a new form of art while his energies were fresh, and 
iell back upon old ones when they began to fail. 

We are tflld that he leamt from Rhinthon the notion of a 
KBnedy in hexameters, and it is quite certain that he was the 
Bnt to make satires a systematic criticism of literature and life. 
The one element upon which he seems to rely for amusing his 
reader is that he always shows that somebody else is wrong. 
It i* impossible to detect any charm in his fragments, yet we 
leam that, late in the empire those who could read nothing else 
made a. shift to read him, which is perhaps as severe a criticism 
of contemporary taste as if there should come a time in England 
»ten nothing was readable except ' Gammer Giulon.' When 
tetry to gtiess at what his attraction may have been, we come 
iqwn two things. He was perfectly frank, never afraid of say- 
ing plainly what he had t« say, and, as Persiua tella ns, there is 
slwEjs a public to applaud anybody who taunts a man with one 
(ye for not having two. Moreover, he was the earliest writer 
tlat we know of since the days of the nineteenth dynasty who 
tat that macaronics would be amusing ; and his reliance upon 
liia primitive artifice was all the more effective because it was 
■ naive as that of his unknown Egyptian prototype. Then, 
' too, hig ijnmense fecility was not lost npon his public. A man 
"ho can dictate a couple of hundred Latin hexameters in the 
iiWr without shifting his weight from one foot to the other is 
•Itays a remarkable phenomenon, though no dozen lines saved 
bj accident from the shipwreck awake the grateful regrets of 
pwterity. As often happens, we owe the neatest specimen of his 
•liffl to Cicero, who tells us how Lucilius made Scsevola greet 
ifltttins, who carried Hellenising too far (Cic, Fin, i. 3, 8) : — 

GnucniD te, Albnci, qium Romanum atqiie Sabimiiii, 

Munidpera PonH, Tritanni, ccntorionmn, 

PnEclarociun hominiim ac primoriim, fiignifcmniqHe, 
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Mftluigtj dici, Giwce ergo ptwtor Athenis, 
Id ([Qod maluisti, t«, qtiom nd me accedis, aalulo. 
XoTfi', inqnani Tite I liclorea, tiirma omaia, oohoraqoe 
XiuiM, Tite. hinc hostis ml Albucitm, Wno inimicoj. 

One remembers that Scievola was a man of good fmij, 
and it is a fair joke, though a cheap one, that he gives AlbooB 
credit, if he would only take it, for being on a level by tntt 
with the most respectable and eminent centurions, iusUad rf 
which he has too meanly condescended to naturalise himselftt 
Athens (which no doubt was proud to be permitted to oaaSa 
it-s citizenship on a popular outgoing proprjetor), and therely 
lost the friendship of Scsevola and ranked himself with pnapee- 
tive enemies of the Soman people. 

The other good fragments are as hard to place. Herein 
definition of Virtue ; — 

Virtua Albanc, eat preUnm persolvcre Temm. 
QuGis in verwunaiv qneis virjmnB reboa potene : 
Virtns est, hominl^idrei quo qamqae nbeat res: 
Tirtns, scirci. homini rectooi, utile, quid nit honealum ; 
Qu;e bona, qiue mala item, quid inulile, turpe, inhonestnn' 
Virtns, quffirendfB flnem re scire uadecomque : 
Virtus divitiis pretium persalvore posse : 
Viitns, id Aaje quod re ipsa debetur honori ; 
Hostem esse Blqne iDimicum hominiim monunqnc malonni 
Contra defensarcm hominum momiDqiie bononun ; 
Bos magnifncere, bia bene velle, his viretv amicnm; 
Coroinoda pnetetea patriai prima pntare, 
Deinde pBrentam, tertia jam postremaqae oostia. 

Here is plenty of the redundancy that Horace disliked ii 
his predecessors, and after all it is only in the last two lin** 
that we get an^-thing beyond illustrations of the tautotogictf 
proposition that virtue consists in doing right, respecting th< 
rights of wealth and ofBce, seeing the right view, taking tM 
right side. If a ' public spirit ' in the puritan sense is viitnfl 
his general experience is that a selfish spirit prevails, and * 
it a base belief that money makes the man. 

The direction which he gave to satire was a voluble 
outspoken criticism of everything sacred and profane, the whoU 
public and lit«rary life of the time. The first two books ar« 
held to have contained invectives against luxury, and perhnp: 
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lescription of a tuvem brawl. In the third there was a great 
leal about his journey to Sicily, with plenty of passing attacks 
cm contemporary poets. The fourth was an attack upon the 
rich, put perhaps mainly into the mouth of Lfehus. The fifth, 
we know, made fun of rhetorical artifices, and the siath of the 
ihsbhy ways of the rich and the noble. The seventh and eighth 
ipp«ir to treat of the many quarrels of the two sexes. The 
ninth was full of grammatical criticism, and also contained the 
original of Horace's immortal colloquy with the bore. The 
tenth book set Persius upon att^icking the world under pretence 
of attacking himself. The eleventh dealt with the lax dlsci- 
pKne of the young nobles in the mmpaign of Numantia. The 
twelfth is held on very slight evidence to have been devoted to 
the stage. The thirteenth and fourteenth were on elaborate 
cookery and on ambition. The later books, especially the seven- 
teenth and perhaps the fifteenth, criticised Stoicism and mytho- 
logj. The eighteenth and nineteenth had much to say on 
Kwice, and the twentieth on superstition in low life, and 
loiDTj in high. The elegiac satires were devoted to love, and 
4e last five are chiefly remarkable because they often brought 
np lie question between old and young, man and wife, father 
ttid BOD, which we are familiar with in Latin comedy. His 
fevourite metliod upon the whole seems to be parody. For in- 
"taiice, in the first book he gives us a council of the gods upon 
lie lot of man, and wishes that men had been properly repr&- 
fnted at an earlier meeting, for then they would all have been 
soil too, of the highest rank, choosing their personality accord- 
ing to taste. Apollo objected to be called beautiful, because it 
*u treating him like a pet boy ; but this is a mild piece of 
*iidiirity compared to the insinuation that the gods have taken 
Umifeir advantage, and carried their measures by a stolen 
liiviidon in a thin house. He has plenty of jests at superstition, 
W tliey none of them cut very deep. When he tells of the 
(onnidahle bugbears instituted by a Faunns or a Pompilius 
''iwia, at which one of his butts trembles, and takes it for an 
"tnento look upon, juat like children before they can speak 
*hii believe every brazen statue is a live man ; of men as silly 
•bo lake feigned dreams fur truth, and believe that there is 
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amours while satirising those of other men. He told his readers 
almost all that he knew of himself, from the adventures of his 
journey to Sicily to his refusal of different lucrative speculations 
in public contracts. It was of a piece with this that he was 
cpite indifferent to style, and filled up his lines freely with stop- 
gaps, though Quinctilian did not indorse the severe criticism of 
Horace. 
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CHAPTER V. 

EARLY ROMAS HISTORY. 

Roman hist 017 begins with the Annalea Maximi,aiid thg 

when they were iinally published by Quintus Mucins 

in 133 B.C., in eighty books — with the foun 

The AjuuJ>. ' a j 

the city. That Scsevola discontinued theB 
proof of his tact, which Cicero praises upon the ant 
other writings in the custody of the PontiEFs ; he 1 
the collection was growing too bulky to be continue 
not clear when the Pontifes Masimus began to kee^ 
of the events of each year upon a white board in hi 
residence ; that he had done bo for some considen 
before the aeries was closed by Scaevola is proved \fj 
timony of both Cicero and Servius ; both also agree t 
was some kind of publication of the record, but their ij 
goes no further. According to Cicero, the Pontifex w 
the year's record was complete before he exposed it at 
of his house ; according to Servius, he put up the Ufl 
at once, at the beginning of the year, and added thfti 
they occurred, so that the record served some of the 
of an ofGcial newspaper. Each year's record was la 
the house of the Pontiff for future reference, and * 
sible to the public. Of the two, Seriius is likelier tc 
as to the practice which prevailed when the Annala ' 
continued ; it would be hard to understand what the pi 
at the year's end can have come to, and whether \ 
news was left to edify the public for a twelvemM 
have no authority whatever to tell ns when the JB 
in any form began : and the first publication raay h 
intermittent. There was not, and had never been, ai 
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te leeping tbe citizens in ignorance of current hiatory, aa there 

»as for keeping them in ignorance of legal proceedings, and of 

the calendar ; in which last the college of Pontiffs had a special 

inttrest, because they were able to manipulate the machinery 

of intercalation so aa to lengthen or shorten the terms of office 

as might suit their friends. Still the olEcial publication of 

events was of a piece with the publication of the Legis Actiones 

Md the tsilendar by Cn. Flavius, and a publication which 

gistified curiosity is not likely to have been earlier than a 

publication which was almost indispensable to daily business. 

It is even doubtful whether the annual register of events was 

Mparately kept, before it was separately published, though our 

aaitiorities assume that both the compilation and the publica- 

touwent back to the commencement of the Republic, if not to 

foundation of the college. Beside the Annals, the pontiflFs 

two sets of records in their possession — the Libri Pon- 

which were a manual of rules and ceremonies, and the 

mtarii Pontificum, which were a collection of the cases 

the pontiffs had had to decide from time to time ; among 

would be included the prodigies which bad occurred and 

recommended to avert their effects. These would 

everything that the jjontiffs required for their own 

they had ihe control of the calendar. The State might 

required them to register the names of magistmtes, aud 

lial who had to do this would naturally add short notes 

itever struck him as important. 

It iB.certain that any Annals which had been kept before 

wp Gallic invasion perished, when the city with the exception 

w the Capitol, was captured ; nor were any nieasures taken to 

^Mtore the loss. The military tribunes collected the laws and 

•jwities which had survived, and restored copies of those which 

™dbeen lost, but we hear nothing of any endeavour of the 

PWHifTs to do the same. The confusion of the earlier Fasti, 

'bJch more than once provokes Livy to outbursts of despair, 

proves that the early part of the Annals of the Republic did 

s*t lest upon anything so certain as a record kept from year 

to year by the Pontifex Maximus, and restored at once after 

tie fire. 
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Yet there are many passages in the second book of Lirj 
which seem to imply that roaterialB were used for the rewa- 
struction of the Annals quite as trustworthy as those arailable 
for the beginning of the Saxon Chronicle. Wherever the 
eventa of the year are compressed into two or three lines, it ii 
a jiresumption, not that the entry is necessarily correct, but 
that it represents the sober belief of well-informed officials, and 
is not necessarily corrupted by anything but simple errors rf 
memory ; though it is impossible to read any military hiftoij 
without seeing that this of itself is a fruitful source of errnr. 
And it was, of course, a more fruitful source of error wheD 
writing was ao rare as we know it to have been in the beginniDg 
of the Roman Republic. When it was the duty of the higbat 
official (consul, dictator, interrex, as the case might bel lo 
drive a nail into the door of a temple on the Ides of September, 
it ta obvious that this was the only way to inform the conh 
munity at large of the passage of time, of which they were In 
danger of losing count; and as September, if no tricks were 
played with the calendar, was the unhealthiest month in the 
year, it was quite intelligible that, if an especially unheallbj 
September followed the accidental omission of (his precaulioB 
against losing count of time, some punctiial persons shonld 
think that an oflfenoe had been committed against some deityi 
who had to l>e propitiated, and even that enough people ahooW 
he affected by this scruple for the public health to improro 
perceptibly when such scruples were appeaiied. Still tiere i* I 
no reason to anppose that the practice of writing was ever I 
confined to the pontiffs ; whatever records they kept, it i* \ 
likely that the records of private families went bnck a» (»*■• ' 
But these would be from the first much worse authoritie» ' 
they were the expression of individual or family pride; an**' 
asBimiing that they did not begin with the beginning of tb.*^ 
family, the beginning would be completed by a free use <^ 
imagination. A family which had kept records for two *^ 
three generations, and wished to carry them back to its repute* 
founder, would have & fragmentary legend of the intervenir*^ 
stages ; and whoever undertook to piec« the fragment* togeth^* 
would hardly know whether he was remembering or infcrri* ■( 
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Bcription of a tavern brawl. In the third there was a great 
ntl about his journey ta Sicily, with plenty of passing attacks 
1 oonteraporary poets. The fourth was an attack upon the 
ich, put perhaps mainly into the mouth of Lslius. The fifth, 
le know, made fun of rhetorical artifices, and the sixth of the 
iihftbby ways of the rich and the noble. The seventh and eighth 
(ppeau to treat of the many quarrels of the two sexes. The 
lamtb was full of grammatical criticism, and also contained the 
iflriginal of Horace's immortal colloquy with the bore. The 
Iteatb book set Persius upon attacking the world under pretence 
[•tf attacking himself. The eleventh dealt with the lax diaci- 
I flioe of the young nobles in the campaign of Numantia. The 
hrali^h is held on very slight evidence to have been devoted to 
Uie stage. The thirteenth and fourteenth were on elaborate 
cookery and on ambition. The later books, especially the seven- 
Iwnth and perhaps the iifteenth, criticised Stoicism and mytho- 
logy. The eighteenth and nineteenth had much to say on 
irarice, and the twentieth on superstition in low life, and 
hmiry in high. The elegiac satires were devoted t« love, and 
tiie bat five are chiefly remarkable because they often brought 
up Ibe question between old and yoting, man and wife, fether 
lod BOD, which we are familiar with in Latin comedy. His 
ifeourite method upon the whole seems to be parody. For in- 
the first book he gives us a council of the gods upon 
^lotof man, and wishes that men had been properly repre- 
1 earlier meeting, for then they would all have been 
[too, of the highest rank, choosing their personality accord- 
taste. Apollo objected to be called beautiful, because it 
lUng him like a pet boy ; but this is a mild piece of 
Wirity compared to the insinuation that the gods have taken 
W unfair advantage, and carried their measures by a stolen 
feUion in a thin house. He has plenty of jests at superstition, 
'wtliey none of them cut very deep. When he tells of the 
'wiidable bugbears instituted by a Faunus or a Fompilius 
Snnu, at which one of his butts trembles, and takes it for an 
""Wilo look upon, just like children before they can speak 
•^"believe every brazen statue is a live man ; of men as silly 
■lio lake feigned dreams for truth, and believe that there is 
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cloaely to please him, even after CBelins Antipater had a 
new one. 

The first two Roman historians, Q. Fabius Pictoc 
L. Cineius Alinientus, wrote immediately after the war ' 
Fibiia^ciD- Hannibal; towards the close of which Cinciui^l 
''"'■ had been commanding as proprsetor in Sicily' 

taken prisoner, and had an interview with Hannibal and 
ceived information from him as to the forces with whid 
crossed the Alps. Both wrote in Greek, and neith«: i 
very much use of the Annals. Dionysius, who almost at 
quotes them together, says that they told the legend of 
foundation of the city pretty fully, and that they also 
fully what they had been personally concerned with, whib 
long interval was filled by a oursory recapitulation, whicfal 
not have been cursory if they had gone regularly t.hrouj|ll 
Annals, using all the materials at their disposal to ut| 
them. Fabius, at lea^t, must have had access to famft 
chives going back to the first days of the Republic, and bu 
it was the possession of these as well as the recent aet| 
ments of his great kinsman, which led him to coDtinntf 
new way the work of his ancestor, the first Roman ptl 
Neither seems to have been equal to a critical narrative of I 
contemporary events — the testimony of Dionysius is to be 1^ 
strictly of what came under their persfjnal knowledge, ' 
ciua, although he was able to question Hannibal on soma 
portant matters, was capable of following a Greek bistoriafl 
had attached himself to the fortune of the great adven^ 
and apparently retailed all the incredible gossip of hisij 
followers. For then as now southern countries were boi 
of rumours, where malice and the love of excitement at 
dered an odd mixture of suspicion and creduUty, whidi 
Polybius to parody Plato, and despair of history till oM 
aflTairs became historians or historians became men of af&K 
Fabius was translated by another Fabius about a hi^ 
years after his work was completed, and otherwise seems to i 
been little read. His Greek cannot have been delightful i 
legends were more picturesquely told, though it maybe' 
less sincerity, by Ennius, who was a classic down to- 
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ITS while satirising those of other men. He told fau readers 
ist all that he knew of himself, from the adTentures of hit 
ley to Sicily to his refusal of different locratiTe gpecr.UryiTi* 
oblie contracts. It was of a piece with this that be wx« 
e indifferent to style, and fiUed up hi« lines freely with fCt3(- 
;, though Qoinctilian did not indorse the seTere crincisn oc 
ice. 
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commemorate the way Romulua' companions ran almnt n 
after supplication to Faunus to find their missing cattle. 
is also the earliest Roman writer to deal in precise andi 
strous numbers. He makes C. Marcius, who rallied the vredti 
of the army of the Scipios destroyed in Spain by Hasdrut*!, 
Btorm two camps, one by day, one by night, put 37,000 to tht 
sword, take 1,530 prisoners, a great deal of spoil, and a alva 
shield of the weight of 138 pounds. It is obvious that hen 
we have a story exactly like those that were circulated on tie 
French side during the war of 1870, inserted by a grave officii], 
twenty years after the facts, in a history addressed to thi 
civilised world. It does not originate even in the gossip tl 
the camp of Marcius ; it is made up of contemporarr 
distant rumours of what Marcius was doing. One Roman hi*- 
torian who wrote in Greek still remains to be commemotateai 
he was P. Cornelius Scipio, the son of the elder Afrioanui, til 
adoptive father of the younger : who wrote a history whici 
Cicero had not seen, for he does not give the subject ; but ln 
vouches for the fact that it was written very sweetly. 

Cato was as original in history as in oratory. He rebelM 
against the trivialities of the Annals with their recurring recoidl 
Colo ud ltd °^ scarcities and eclipses, and he determined to 
unimtort. instead upon the Origines of the Roman world. Hii 
work was divided into seven books; and, as we know 6w* 
Fronto that it had passed through the hands of the gna^ 
marians who divided Nisvius into seven books, it has beef 
conjectured, though with little certainty, that Cato's work irti 
not divided into books by the author. The work was iiH 
fluenced throughout by Cato's preoccupation with Greecal 
He disliked the Hellenising party among the high aristocn^ 
and he protested with energy and temporary effect against tW 
introduction of Greek philosophy as a fotal solvent to tl* 
Romiin theory of discipline and civil duty. But he was 6| 
from indifferent to Greek culture : he learned Greek himsa* 
in his old age ; in his speeches he was given to Bgm-es of rh* 
toric ; in his history he seems to have been set upon sbowiffl 
that, the Latins were genuine Greeks of an older and nrn* 
UDcomipted stock than the degenerate Greeks of contemporaJl 
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{eU.19. The Aborigines, whom the Phrygians found in the 
and when they came with ..Eneas, were Greeks and spoke 
Eoiic, The amiable Plutarch fairly pointed out that if the 
Jreeks were to be expected to believe this story of a prehistoric 
njgration from their own shores, earlier than the JEoUc or 
Doric or Ionic migrations which they thought they knew, it was 
mly reasonable that some Greek evidence should be produced 
n jupport of it ; but the absence of such evidence itself sug- 
psts that the stories must have had some foundation in loc«I 
siditione. How slight the foundation might be is shown by 
lit inclination to identify the Sabines with the Laced* moniaus, 
■Ae ground of the simplicity of manners which prevailed 
^^b both, and the similarity of certain uunamed institutions. 
Hp'ihe oldest authority we have for the poverty and frugality 
eTute Sabines. It would be interestiug to know whether the 
MODomic changes which followed the war of Hannibal told dif- 
ferently upon the region of the Apennines and upon the region 
of the coast. We know that the small farmers, who had nothing 
lodepend upon but their homesteads and the labour of their 
fiunilies, were mined ; while large farmers like Cato himself, 
who had efficient slave gangs, were making money and per- 
fftting their system of cultivation. The grazing tribes of the 
highknds, on the other hand, were simply cut off from many, 
If not most, of their former sources of profit, especially as the 
Gteek towns of the south, with which they alternately traded 
•ad ionghl, were impoverished and reduced to political insig- 
(l&iaDce. 

He is also our oldest authority for much of the detail of the 
•si" between .^neas and Tumus and Mezentius, which he relates 
*itli a naive absence of eSect. There is no attempt to concen- 
'"il* the interest such as we find in Vergil ; there is no real 
"tiiiy for Mneaa at any time, and the foundation of the Trojan 
Wtlement in I^tium is really the work of his son. In the 
'^dof Romulus and Remus he is the authority for Faustulus 
"td Aeca Larenf ja. After the monarchy his narrative became 
"Wch more summary ; he protested against the uncertainty of 
*^ie Annals and the vanity of noble houses by omitting ;ill 
""ines in his history of the Republic, while his own perform- 
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anees were narrated at leugth, and even his speeches iuwrtei 
There can be no doubt that hia narrative was very unevi 
the distribution of the matter. For instance, the story rf* 
tribune who sacrificed himself and the four hundred men 
his command, in order to cover the retreat of the consul and 
his army from an unfavourable position, is told in full, becsua 
Cato thinks the tribune and his four hundred are fully equal I* 
Leonidafl and his three hundred at Thermopylae. It is chaise- 
teristic that be congratulates himself and the re>ider that tlu 
valiant tribune survived his command, having fainted under tv 
wounds, and being found among the dead, as he lived to 
new distinctions and decorations in future uars. A Spsrtas t 
the age of Leonidas would have felt himself disgraced for lib 
but Cato was not sensitive to the point of honour : he «u i| 
once thoroughly conscientious and vainglorious. He b^aa Ul 
histories with the aphorism, which always sent a thriU throi^ 
Cicero, that great men owed the world a reckoning for thA 
leisure as well as for their work; tliia was implying at starting 
that he too was great, and he praised himself quite as lariaUj 
and less ingeniously than Cicero. His services in the campugD 
of ThermopylsB were set forth with no squeamish reticence Dboot 
the effusive self-gratulation with which he repaid himself fi* 
them. <!^ato is the first Homan of really high character 
we have reason to accuse of vainglory ; being a self-made maiiiJ 
who had pushed his own way to the front, he had no respect fi<J 
any of his contemporarieB, That he attempted no chroDolo^j 
in the Early Republic is less revolutionary than it looks. He| 
only carried to its logical issue the method of all the early Latis: 
historians. Every Roman historian began with the foundalioK 
of Rome, and then had very little to give till he came to th^ 
Sanmile wars, or an even later period. Cato's originality w^ 
that, as a native of one of the oldest and proudeat of the Lstil 
towns, which was also among the first to be forcibly incorporate 
in the Roman State, he gave the origins of all or most Italitf 
States, and that he omitted entirely the mass of meagre aH 
uncertain padding which most writers before and after thongi 
it necessary to interpolate. The whole work consisted of seva 
books, and was carried down to the accusation of Galba for I» 
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■nelties in Loaitania, 603 U.c, which the author inserted a 
few days before his death. Another speech of Cato's, for the 
^eedom of the Rhodians, delivered in the year 586 u.c, was 
inserted in the fifth book: so it appearsthat the last two books 
Scalt with tte events of nineteen years at most, and there is a 
pwd deal of opinion in fevour of the view that the firwt five 
books at any rate were published separately. The third book 
rtill dealt with 'origins' in the strict sense, for we are told 
that Ameria was founded 964 years before the war of Persius'. 
In the same way he doubtless fixed the date of the foundation 
of every city ; and though he did not profess to give the succes- 
■Son of events precisely, acquired a high reputation as a chrono- 
kgical authority. It appears that he quoted little Irom Greek 
■writers, and so did not pose for learned, bat he inquired dili- 
gently into institutions and local traditions. He had much to 
nj about Spain, where he had served with succeas, and also 
■btint the war in Macedonia ; the fourth book contained the 
first Punic war ; the fifth contained the second and much else, 
Cato was imitated by Cassius Hemina, who treated of the 
Second Punic war in the fourth book of his Annals, the latest 
([noted, and had much to say, not only of other Italian towns 
Wide Rome, but of trees and other points of natural history. 
Wiua Calpnmius Piao, who was censor 634 c.c, wrote also 
men books of Annals from the foundation of the city to his own 
time. Livy and Dionysius quote him in the early history, gene- 
nlljin support of some rather dull bit of rationalism. He, like 
(Wiu,ia a good deal quoted by Pliny ; fortunately we are able 
I* judge of his style, which Cicero thought meagre, by two 
•pwiniens preserved by Gellius. He had none of Cato's pre- 
taaons to eloquence, and he was not on the way to the elegant 
'^ of the age of Cicero and Livy. Even among his con- 
•oaporaries he must have affected simplicity, which seemed 
Mlightfiil to antiquaries. Here is the shorter of the two : 

Eiffideiii BamQlam dicunt ad cccnam vocatum, ibi non moltum bibisse qaia 
['"^le DQ^tium haberet. Ei dicact, Romule. si utnc omnes homines 
■iiiuit. 11111111) riliuB sit. Is respondet, immo vera caiuin, si qnantiim quisqne 
'^'■tVlbat, nam ^o bibi qnaatiuii voloi. 

influence of Cato is still traceable in C. Fannius, 
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qmeator a.dx, 615 and praetor 617, who adopted his i 

fashion of inserting speecheB in the history as well as the letb 
of C, Gracchua, his friend ; and in C. Sempronius Tudita 
conaul 625, who followed Cato'a antiquarian tendency, td 
m about the foundation of Caieta and the institution of am 
days and tribunea of the commonB. He is the oldest autboijl 
for the legend of the death of Regulua, which he gives in a « 
unimpressive form. Regulua, it seems, believed that he i 
poisoned and sure to die when he exhorted the senate not t 
conaent to an exchange of prisoners, and so his sacrifice a 
to nothing. He goes on to add that on hia return the Clit|| 
ginians would not allow Begulus any sleep, and saysnoUi' 
of other tortures, Plutarch was under the impreasion t 
Tuditanus was a principal authority among the writere he hid 
consulted about Flamininue, the conqueror of Philip. 

The first historian after Cato who had any inteiitieo^ 
style was Ctelius Antipater, of whose person little is k 
objHiu Anti- s^'^pt tbat he heard the anecdote about C. (jtm^ 
■"""■ dreaming of his brother, while Giaius waa still aUi 

He was regarded as the most painstaking writer on tltt n 
with Hannibal, having used the works of his Greek folloffV 
and was patronised rather contemptuously by Cicero, while It 
rhetorical account of Scipio's passage to Africa aroused lAvj^ 
one of his rare and mild outbreuka of criticism. 



CHAPTER I. 

THE LAST POETRY OF TBE REPUBLIC. 

iths of the younger Gracchus and the younger Scipio 
considerable change in the conditions of Roman litenk- 
Hitherto it had been in the hands of the clientB of an 
itie circle ; Ennius was the friend of the elder Africanus, 
and LuciliuB were the friends of the younger j and it 
of the dignity of Pacuvius to be the Buecessor of 
■part of the dignity of Accius, who overlived the good 
to be the successor of Pacuvins ; even Terence appealed 
memory of his predecessor Crecilius, But the liberal 
of the nobility is henceforward only represented by good- 
egotists, like Lucullus, and to a certain extent Sulla, 
tad no literary influence except upon their Greek famOy 
fbilosopbers, physicians, and grammarians, who encouraged 
tiem to write their memoirs in colloquial Greek. And there 
»M as yet no public to take their place. The theatre was still 
•live, although it was rapidly passing into farce, for which 
(docated men were willing to write brilliant dialogue, but there 
WW nil audience for such works as the Annals or the Satires of 
Wilis. And the large horizons wluch seemed to be open 
»liile men like the African! guided the State were closed ; petty 
torigue and factious violence at home, and doubtful and in- 
gWiauB conflicts abroad, had taken the place of the glorious 
■Wfewith Carthage, of the profitable enthusiasm to liberate the 
(^ka of the Levant by substituting the authority of the 
Seoiile for Uie dominiou of the successors of Alexander, and of 
litt noble leisure filled with dreams of Greece. 



storm two campB, one by day, one by niglit, put 3 
Bword, take 1,530 prisoners, a great deal of spoil, 
shield of the weight of 138 potrnds. It is obvio 
we have a story exactly like those that were drci 
French side during the war of 1870, inserted by a 
twenty years after the facts, in a history addr 
civilised world. It does not osrigiuate even in t 
the camp of Marcius ; it is made up of conte 
distant rumours of what Marcius wfte doing. Ou' 
torian who wrote in Greek stiU remains to be cod 
he was P. Cornelias Scipio, the son of the elder J 
adoptive father of the younger: who wrote a 1 
Cicero had not seen, for he does not give the sub 
vouches for the fact that it was written very sweet 
Cato was as original in history as in oratory, 
against the trivialities of the Aimals with their recn 
Ckto ud hii *^^ scarcities and eclipses, and he det«nc 
imiuu™ instead upon the Origines of the Romai 
work was divided into seven books ; and, as wi 
Fronto that it had passed through the bauds c 
marians who divided Nsevius into seven books, 
conjectured, though with little certainty, that Cat 
not divided into books by the author. The v 
fluenced throughout by Cato's preoccupation i 
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•.tie like a human face ia the twilight waa some victim 
itment turned to stone. These legends were often 
ipetitions of more fumous ones ; but they were racj 
eoil ; the Imaginatiou of the common people, doubtless 
by the invention of a few, had put the story into shape 
\g degrees : and in more than one town the process was only 
jnst finished when the learned poet— Call imachun or Philetas 
— pounced upon his prey. The business of a poet was to know 
u many and as &esh legends as possible, and either pick them 
out for picturesque treatment one by one in gnicefiil little 
poems as tender as possible, and on no account tedious ; or 
elie they might link all the stories they knew together, or re- 
mind the reader of more than they told. This last view of the 
poet's mission generally puzzled the reader, who found Lycophron 
obscure not so much because he was crabbed as because he was 
ktraed, and could deaigruite everybody by an epithet which 
«u an allusion to a legend saved from obUvion ; and describe 
erefjthing in a voeabidary which had put every Greek locality 
and every Greek book under contribution for quaint sonorous 
Wris which seemed expressive to their first discoverer. The 
ports of the days of Augustus had learnt that Lycophron was a 
beacon to be avoided ; but in the days of Gcero he still seemed 
K guiding star to be followed. The ' Smyrna ' of Cinna was as 
and difficuk as the 'Alexandra' of Lycophron. Cicero, 
Us habitual good- sense, began upon works of AratuB, a 
who had written on astronomy and the weather, setting 
drth the signs of change and the natural calendar kept, by 
tie star« — which for country folk was more convenient than 
the civil calendar, in which there was a perplexing series of com- 
pfomisea between lunar months and the solar yean) — and the 
ciul calendar, even if it had been as intelligible as Julius 
Cttar made it, would still be a tax upon memory, especially 
^l»ecn the Ides and the Calends, while the constellation.! 
wuld always be watched, and if any one forgot, there were 
''Wghboiirs who could remind him. There were other subjects : 
t^Mde, astronomy was equally siutable for didactic poetry, 
'lich still in Alexandrian hands was devoted to the learned 
•""•prvation of folklore: the i)oet went out to gather up 
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information about fiahing, or gardening, or simples, i 
fisbernien, gardeners, and herbalists, just as other poe( 
lected local legends in out-of-the-way places. They ac 
■what they collected in both cases by their own book-Ieai 
but there was no attempt to revive the reflectire poe 
Xenophanes, Parrnenides, and Einpedoclea. The learned 
for the most part were sceptical ; they shrank from great' 
Their coryphieua, Callimachus, pronounced a great book a 
evil. They were quite content to leave speculatioD U 
loaophera, who in turn were more and more inclined tocriti 
as the great systems were already completed, and the gr 
of all, the system of Aristotle, was left like a deserted foi 
The official representa,tiveB of Aristotle were content toeW 
the doctrine of the conduct of life and the conditions of ) 
ness, while all the speculative parts of his system, hainng i 
as a start ing-i)oint for science, were neither affirmed O' 
puled. The transcendentalism of Plato had shared the 
fate, except among the learned Jews of Egyjrt ; the only i 
ence between the heirs of the Academy was whether the] 
to ally themselves with men of the world againat til 
pretentious dogmatism of the Stoics, and fiurbish op the 
ticai side of the Socratic method, or whether they were ( 
themselves with the Stoics, and ransack Pinto's stores of elcx; 
to rebuke the low and worldly views of the Perijiatetics. 
too Roman influence made itself felt : the number of H 
of rank of all ages who wished to ' hear ' the reigning |J 
phers in Greece were inclined to prefer a teacher wh 
edifying. The Romans we're as far from scepticism u 
science ; the one question for them was how to attain a h 
life, free from prejudice or jiaasion. Even this, of cour 
quireil some theory of the world in which they lived: > 
Plato's tentative physics had died with him, and the phy 
Aristotle were only studied by specialists, they were t 
back on the primitive speculations of the Italian and 
schools by the stagnation of contemporary Greek thi 
These were, moreover, naturalised in Italy by a tradition 
back to the days of Ennius, if not further. There 
similar interregnum in Greek poetry between 1 
Menander, and it was due to similar causes. 
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Lucretius. 

tiansition from the tragic poets to Lucretius is like the 
ju ttora Euripides to the New Comedy : there is a viflible 
ity of intellectual movement, but the movemeut is on 
level ; common-sense and the interesta of private life 
public and heroic struggles and transcendental morality. 
les coincides with the last struggles of Athens to main- 
;r supremacy, Accius coiDcides with the last days of 
U eenatorial government : Epicurus and the New Comedy 
e with the tatit or avowed acceptance of Macedonian 
SDCy, as Lucretius coincides with the tacit or avowed 
mce of the ascendency of military chiefs. But for the 
poets and the Greek thinker the period of defeat was a 
of calm : for the Roman poet it was a period of struggle, 
ire passionate because all guiding authorities had collapsed, 
e poem ' De Gerum Natura ' is interesting for many 
1 — for none more than for the contrast between the 
's temperament and his doctrine : the author in an ardent 
last who would fain be a devotee ; his doctrine is the 
thorough-going ei])reasion of homely, kindly, self-cora- 
t, self-confident common-senBe, Epicurus is the one 
positive Western thinker who constnicted a complete 
itive and practical code upon grounds level with the ex- 
36 of onlinary people. Even then science was trans- 
italist, and had reached positions which upon their face 
paiaduxical : the astronomy of the time was as much 
1 a plain man who wished to judge by his tsensations 
traditional orthodoxy. Both had to be received upon 
ity,if at all, and Epicurus wished everyman free to judge 
naelf upon evidence drawn from familiar intelligible ex- 
06. Although the Stoics were beginning to anticipate 
ooordat, not yet repudiated in Christendom, whereby the 
rity of science and tradition support one another, they 
compelled repeatedly to fall back upon the madness of the 
Their theory, that strictly regulated activity is the end 
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through life the Talue of activity is that it maintains life, «1 
yields them nothing better than what Epieums proclaime 
the end. Physical bien Ure apart from miscondact a}i 
brings cheerfulness ; and all the forms of activity whidi n 
life more complicated or more splendid are only po«Bibk^i 
least only rational, when unrewarded sacrifices are readily m 
On the other hand, the deliberate limitation of desir« »fc 
Epicurus preached is only possible to a class sufficiently « 
cated to understand the argument in favour of listlessneM;: 
otherwise men are the dupes of hopes which break tfaeirpm 
to the individual, and at best half keep it to the race, Locnf 
himself never succeeded in reaching the passionless calm H 
he preached with an air of eager, vehement conviction, a 
trasting strangely with the gooil-humoured, prolix complaooi 
of his master. Little as we know of his life, we have no i«H 
to doubt the tradition that it was stormy. Our main aut 
is St. Jerome, who is proved by EitschI and Ijachmann, to R 
feasor Munro's satisfaction, to have copied the lost srtitlct 
Suetonius' 'De Viris Dlustribus.' He tells us in his s 
ment to Eusebius that Lucretius committed suicide at the I 
of 44, in 56 B.C., having lost his reason by a philtre, and tl 
his poems, written in the intervals of insanity, were editedl 
Cicero. As Suetonius wrote nearly two hundred years after I 
facts, we have to rely upon the chance that the tradition 
literary history, passing through few hands, was more lik^ 
be right than wrong; especially as the reporters all cared 
the subject. So far as the connection with Cicero goes, the tl 
tion is confirmed by numerous coincidences with the ' 
and perhaps still more by the fact that Cicero wrote to 1 
brother in winter quarters in Gaul, four mouths after LncraU 
death, in terms which imply that both had read the j 
* Lucreti poeraata ot scribis ita sunt, multis luminibas i 
multse tamen artia si eum inveneris,' virum te putabo ; at 1 

' HSS.: ' Sail qunm Tcneria,' Tlie editors hadiigreed to inDcrt ■ dob,' 
onl; differed a» to whathsi it eame before ' maltig ' or ' mnltw.' Aa eoM 
the senao U pertectl/ clear. Cicero glrea his brolher credit for leoogB 
LacretiDs' genius in the many splendid passages of his poem, bopM be i* 
etioagh to recognise his skill ae noli, and tells him lie will rinfc b 
humanity if he can rend Salhist's EinjirA-ftet. 
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hftt Knpedoclea legeris homiaem noii putabo,' No editor 
ceepts the MS. reading of the letter ; according to Professor 
lonro*B almost certain restoration, the passage implies that the 
Uei Cicero knew the book best, and therefore he, if either, was 
be editor, though it is curious that there is no other trace of 
be s&ir in his large correspondence. The only other relation 
t LncretiuB to the political life of hia time was his curious 
levodon to C. Memmius, who was prEBtor the year when CEesar 
lul first-, and opposed him with energy that commanded 
tioQ of Cicero. This shows that Lucretius, like moat 
■ceptics, was a conserv-ative in politics. His devotion 
have been misplaced because Catullus, who followed 
to Bithynia in the hope of making money, gave frank 
>n to his disgust when disappointed. It was certainly 
ited, for though Lucretius did not live to see it, Mem- 
serious thoughts of pulling down Epicurus' house, as 
to build himself, and positively refused to make the 
to the head of the Epicurean school ; and finally died 
after an unsuccessful attempt first to sell himself to 
id then to outbid him in his promises to the democracy. 
itiuE himself is aware that Memniius is half indiSerent 
iphy, and constantly presses the subject upon him; 
iware too that it is oiit of the question for such an 
person to stand aloof from public life. 
Most readers of Lucretius' great poem will be more likely 
agree with the younger Cicero than with the elder. The 
ly flashes of genius that hght up the first three books, at 
ly rate, are more obvious than the art which should blend 
whole poem into one. Its form is determined, not by any 
itive scheme of doctrine, but by a series of protests against 
ferent forms of superstition. The fear of the gods is 
ished by the behef that they made and rule the world, and 
we have two books to set forth the theory of the origin and 
!tion of the universe borrowed by Epicurus from De- 
The fear of death and of torment after death poisons 
and is a fruitful motive of crime, and so in the third book 
re have a polemic against the immortality of the soul and 
^ng to life. Then, since apjiaritions are a support of 
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MtUedly less plausible than the lieliocentric, and when Lucretius 
Ived it waa still pOBsible to hesitate whether there might not 
M ft new son every morning and a new moon eveij night, or 
|t any rate every month. 

A lessjustifinble omission is that we have no theory of human 
litnre; the aupremacy of pleasure is repeatedly stated as 
(nnething self-eWdent, and there is not even a definition of 
irhat pleasure means, — whether it is to be conceived as con- 
■Rting in enjoyment or in ease: though there is a constant 
hading of i>implicity, a constant polemic against the costly and 
lliimsy luxury which turned many of the nobility into Epicureans 
jbteaase they were epicures. Again, the resolute and premature 
Ip^ection of teleology makes much of the natural history 
kuagre and imsatis&otory. It is quite posh^ible now to main- 
luii tliat teleology is superseded, at least for scientific purposes, 
M the growth of anatomical and physiological science ; but 
MiLe these were in abeyance it gave valuable aid, as su[i]>lying 
me class at any rate of moderately coherent and precise obser- 
ijndona. Even now there are branches of botany, especially 
Ibe doctrine of the atTuctures which provide for cross-fertilisation, 
'tiadt are nothing if not teleological. We know the use of the 
bliicate machinery ; we know nest to nothing of the process 
fifita formation. Aristotle represents a scientific advance upon 
IkiDQcritas, though he accepts the teleology of the Socratic 
diool. 

Where Lucretius succeeds is in showing that of the pre- 
mtic philosophies, to which without notice he restricts our 
i^h^ce, the atomic philosophy of Democritus is much the most 
■wnnable. For one thing, Democritus and Lucretius see 
Au\y that no sensible substance is simple, since each enters 
falo many different substances, and must therefore be decom- 
foable into as many different elements as different natures 
on assimilate. For instance, horses and oxen feed upon the 
Vae pofitare ; lions and men may feed upon the same ox ; and 
lliii inwes that such different creatures as oxen and horses, as 
^» and men, build up their bodies out of the same materials ; 
Uil as lions can live upon different kinds of flesh, it cannot bo 
' tpUed that beef and grass are simple substances which form 
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different compounds with diEFerent bodies. Every way 
ngoras' theory, that every organised being is made up oE 
one elementary substance dispersed throughout nature and o^ | 
reunited in that single species, is shown to be t^posed to plaii' 
facts. And Lucretiua is equally free from the bondage ot U« 
four elements, which came in with Empedocles and was acccptd 
by Aristotle and most subsequent thinkers. He sees cleiAf' 
that earth must be eminently decomposable, and though )t 
nowhere says that fire is not an element but one etate of maj 
elements, he sees that as fire it can only exist when itisi** 
tually burning. And he plays off Heraclitus and Empedods 
against each other very cleverly, proving by the arguments d 
Heraclitus that the ' elements ' are not ultimate 
pasa into one another, and by the arguments of EmpedocJd 
that something permanent must be assumed under all tkt 
changes of phenomena if we are to guarantee the stabilitjd 
the universe. There is a considerable deviation from Dei*| 
critus upon the question whether the shapes of atoms w« 
infinite or only the number of atoms of each shape. It mim 
have saved Lucretius and hia master some embarraaamont ilj 
either had known the mathematical convention which recognbail 
infinities of different orders. But Epicurus and Lucretina (wW 
argues the point with admirable vigour) felt the limitation of tb*j 
actual world of experience too strongly to be inclined to adnOli 
that it could have arisen out of absolutely unlimited constitoeat*!' 
Another strong point of Lucretius is bis psychology, tt 
is rudimentary compared to that of Plato or Aristotle, Wj 
he has a clearer grasp than either upon the obvious tnt^ 
that our (acuities are closely connected with our organiffitiMit 
and so escapee the illusion of those great thinkers, that tM 
heaveidy bodies were animated by higher iutelligenoe^ iS 
virtue of the simple reflection that inorganic nature stawM 
below organic. Only the backward condition of anatomy pW* 
vented Lucreliua from anticipating the fashionable doctrioi 
which practically substitutes the nervona system for the ti* 
ditional conception of the rational soul. He insists upon ti* 
unequal distribution of sensibility as a proof that the soul ■ 
not equally present throughout the body, and is m 
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BthUie snbtlety of a fourth nameleBs substance, ichich is the 
rCTjsoul of the Boul. The other three components which he 
itmeB are fervor, spiritua, and aer, and theae are Buppoeed to 
tore their centre in the breast. They enter in different pro- 
portions into the souls of different animals j for instance, there 
eiDore epiritus in the soul of a lion, more aer in the soul of 
a ox. From these and other examples it is plain that he is 
itdllking of the interaction of the heart and the lungs ; only 
ui apprehension of it is exclusively based uixsn the subjective 
feelings to which it gives rise. Consequently he divides the 
jrooeas of respiration between two distinct principles : the act 
if inspiration, being the more conspicuously necessary of the 
Uro, 18 ascribed to aer^ while the act of expiration, which is 
•ly noticed during vehement action, is ascribed to Bpiritus, 
lithe nervous system is nowhere described, it is not strange 
latthe central seat of life should be placed in the breast, for 
Lucretius did not care to depart from tradition gratuitously, 
ind was anxious in every way to identify the principle of life 
md thought. The existence of some central seat is easily 
wwed, since life and consciousness survive mutilation, and it 
^s time for the will to act uywn the extremities. This last 
tnentioned in connection with the curious Epicurean doctrine 
if freewill. If everything is a comjwund of atoms falling 
IttBight through a void, which only differ in shape and density, 
t u posaible to understand how they become entangled with 
ffle another into more or less durable shapes. It is hard to 
Be how any of these shapes have the power of reacting from 
iiitlun upon the shapes that surround them. It would have 
teen enough for the time to say that atoms were elastic, and 
therefore capable of reacting in certain combinations almost 
u if they were acting of themselves. But Lucretius knew 
«l«tidty at most as a property of bodies of sensible magni- 
tade, and was anxious, like his master, to save ' freewill ' in 
the transcendental sense, because it was important to them as 
practical philosophers to maintain that all men were really and 
tnilj able to act upon their benevolent precepts. So Lucretius 
y^x^i his master's device to make the motion of the atoms 
liable; intitead of falling perjjendicularly it is assumed 
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that some or all of them have an imi»erceptibte deflectkn 1 
(which being imperceptible can never be diBproved), whence it 
would follow that the bodies formed from these would have* 
proper motiou of their own derived from the motion of llie I 
atoms forming them, and independent of the motion communi- 
cat«d by the import of other bodies. No part of the sysUi \ 
has attracted more ridicule in ancient or modem times, to aj | 
nothing of other objections : if consistently applied, the doctriiB 
makes all exact science impossible. This is hardly proving bo ' 
much from Epicurus' point of view. Such exact science is he 
knew struck him as ' slavish,' just as civilised industry etrilw I 
savages, who contemplate its results disinterestedly, and coin- 
pare them with the laborious efforts required t« begin la 
appropriate them. 

When Lucretius ia discusaing the atoms and the void, he ' 
has at any rate the advantage of following a thinker who ii» 
in some sense in advance of his successors. Impressive as ths 
discussion of immortality i», it is a loss that he eo complete^ 
ignores Plato. The argument from the contrast between sens* 
and thought, which is stated in so many forme in the 'Phredo, 
is left untouched : the idea that a future life can be an objectrf 
even mistaken desire, which is so prominent in the early diJI 
of Buddhism, has not a trace in Lucretius. In his view eitbff 
the future life ia spent in hell among the torments of thB 
poets, or else it is a life of endless transmigration, either, W 
Empedocles taught, through the whole round of being, or, W 
Plato was supposed to have taught, through a succession rf 
human lives, each forgotten as soon as over. The answa W 
this is quite decisive. ' First, if the changeless immortal lO^ 
passes through so many bodies, how is it that it rememlen 
nothing of its former lives ? for such a change in the power ** 
the soul as to cause all grasp of things done to fiiU away caoO*^ 
differ very much from death : so there is no help but to eonfe* 
that the soul which has been before has perished, and tb* 
which now is has been fashioned now. Besides ' (and tl*' 
argimient against transmigration shows that Lucretius ifl ■ 
callous to the B]jiritualism of Aristotle as to that of Plato), * 
the body is already i)erfecf, before the power of the enlireo** 




nnl u ut idthiii as just an we are being bom aod entering the 
Lhreehold of life, it would not be fitting such a power ehould 
seem to have grown together with body and limbs in the very 
Wood, bat it oaght to live alone in a cave to itBelf.' 

Of coarse it is easily proved that Empedoeles' theory of 
transmigration is impossible. Lucretius has only to show that the 
]»iiidple of heredity applies to all animals, and that the charac- 
ter of the soul would assert itself at the exjiense of the character 
of the race, if transmigration were possible. The higher side of 
the doctrine of transmigration did not appeal to Lucretius ; the 
Bense that the spirit has entered into all experience, that life is 
nie throughout the world, was naturally stiunge to a jmet who 
iad apparently no conception of a permanent spiritual self, with 
loontiouons inner life of its own persisting through all modes 
Mid circumstances. The only reality to him is the life of the 
moment : his feeling for that is jmnetniting and intense, but it 
onlj makes him anxious to preserve it from the contamination 
tJ hope and fear. The wide range of transformation which is 
present to his thought only leads to a certain recklessness of 
Mceasion : very likely we have been before, very likely we 
ikii be agiuD, but either way it is nothing to us. If the same 
tons, or atoms exactly similar to those which make up our 
Mies and minds, have entered and will enter into precisely 
•iniilar combinations, we have no more need to think of what 
'e sliail be than to think of what we have been. There is 
>me meanness in this ; the writer cannot allow for our natural 
*>id wholesome care for what will never be matter of personal 
s^rience. A man's disUke to the imagination of indignities 
'tich his corpse may suffer does not really irajjly a latent 
'»lief that he will feel them when they come. The revellers 
■bo lie at their wine with garlands shading their brows, and say 
Wlily, 'We mannikins have but a little pleasure here; pre- 
•^lly it will be over, and we shall never be able to call it back 
■pin,' do not really think, whatever Lucretius says, that they 
■ill be parched by tormenting thirst in the grave. The fear 
^ never seeing home or kindly wife again is not a fear of 
iHaiiig after death for them. Lucretius aliows that mourners 
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what is there to lament in a lot that is only sleep and i 
shows by his question that an artificial feeling may be m im- 
tionai as a spoutaneous feeling. The triumph that death ii 
nothing, and does not concern us a jot, comes oddly afl« » 
demonstration that the mind may die and be drowned in hkl 
lethargy while the body still lives. It is hard to judge ju* 
here of the aigument, for there is a provoking lacuna whose 
length is uncertain, when Lucretius wins his easy victory ovd 
the perfunctory plea for immortality put forth in the 'Bepublic' 
He sees the distinction, which Plato misses, between afitrf 
vice or folly, and confirmed mental disease which may po- 
manently lower or destroy the whole life of the mind, so tint 
instead of being free from the risks of extinction which afel 
the body, it has a special danger of its own, able to alay it wliils 
the body lives. This is a worthy sequel to the complacflit 
inference that the lower forms which qiucken, as Locietiu 
held in good company, out of the corruption of higher, mvi 
get their souls from the souls of the higher beings. Thnmgli- 
out, it is the author's object to represent our shrinking tan 
death as a sort of unreasonable caprice, one of the worst effecl* 
of which is actually to make men sacrifice in order that their 
days may be prolonged in exile and other miseries, which migM 
end at once if they would die. Obviously, Lucretius was one ' 
of the first to feel the piission for suicide which gathered ' 
strength through the death-struggle of the republic, afl^ 
reached its height in the halcyon days of Trajan. AnothW 
object is to justify natmre against our desires ; and here Lacretio* 
does not succeed. He does not perceive that our wish tb** 
the best moments in life should be eternal, is one of the m*>** 
natural things in the world, and that we do not contract o*" 
clinging to life by our own mismanagement. If we pass throu^S 
life with no esperience but desire and regret, this is the h*^ 
not of man hut of nature, whom Lucretius introduces to rebir^ 
the disappointment of her dupes. Nature tells us that "^ 
have enjoyed all she has to give, and if this has satisfi-* 
us it seems, according to Lucretius, we should be ready to g-^- 
if not, what is there to wait for ? Nature, or rather Lucreti*^ 
A-veiy sarcastic upon the impossible hopes, the pre] 
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amKtions, oFthe old; but these are a symptom, not a caase, of 
the reluctance to die which they sene to excuse. And after all, 
criticism of such a pm-ely animal cniring ia even more uncon- 
vincing than criticism of our natural craving for enjoyment, 
»Iiich Lucretius would have thought empty and unreasonable : 
to argue ourselves out of desires which may trouble ua ie 
generally to extirpate all desires alike ; if desires cannot be con- 
quered without arguing with them, it is better to endure them. 
It is remarkable that there is one set of desires which 
Incretius assumes to be above discussion : he takes for granted 
that as citizens of the state and as citizens of the universe we 
ae concerned with what will never affect us personally. He 
i^sids the final catastrophe of the universe, tc which Epi- 
cureans and Stoics alike looked forward, with spontaneous 
oafeigned fear, and only hopes that Fortune (being too eon- 
nrtent to invoke the deities) may avert it as long as possible. 
He is very far from the temper of the Jewish king who said of 
the rain of his realm and his house, * Is it not good if peace and 
tnith shall be in my days ? ' Lucretius' feeling is rather that, as 
Borne and the world must end, we ought to resign ourselves to 
the end of our own lives : he wishes to prove that the world is 
» admirable t.hat we ought to be satisfied with our share of it, 
snd BO perishable that we cannot complain that our own craving 
fci immortality is futile. He is entirely without the idea of 
PfogresB, which is all the more remarkable because he is 
entirely free from the superstition of cycles through which pre- 
'"storic civilisations had arisen and disappeared and left no 
''ace. He sees clearly that histoiy had a beginning, and that 
'ie world must have had a beginning too ; and in this be is 
''etter advised than Plato or Aristotle, who both leant to the 
Heraity of the world. On the other hand, they have a feeling 
"» literature, for art, for institutions, which Lucretius lacks. 
His idea! is the legendary life of Otaheite; and the growing 
'Complexity of life, which is the clearest result of progress, is 
^ot attractive to such a temper; especially when activity is 
<^lining throughout the world. 

The point at which Lucretius is most tempted to go beyond 
the limits fixed by his master is theology; and this, though 
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one of the most ingenious parts of the syst«m, was open ta 
modification, because it had little connection with the re*. 
Neither Epicurus nor Lucretius ever seriously ask if the gndt 
exist; they take that fiict for granted on the faith of the 
general consent of mankind. And with this fact they take far 
granted the character of the gods as the best and most gloriotu 
beings imaginable, ' enjoying life immortal at the height rf 
jieace,' or, as Epicurus puts it. more prosaically, ' The best tu 
no trouble of its own, and gives no trouble to others.' Botli 
respect the instinct of worship, if purged of irrational feartind 
hopes : and both ignore the fact that it is precisely these thit 
keep alive the instinct in ordinary minds. This attitude il 
first may seem illogical, till we remember how exactly it owe- 
s|x>ndB to our own attitude to the ideal. We do not thiok it ii 
exactly a creation of our own, and yet only a few enthnduU 
hold that the actual world originates with it or is ruled by it, 
and all right-minded people like to dwell upon it and veaenU 
it. How we come to claliorat* ideals, or how we are trained U 
apprehend them, is such a difficult question that it is nowundsr 
Epicurus and Lucretius cut the knot by assuming that « 
simply see the images of the gods as they are, just as we »« 
the images of sensible things. Where one detects the iw* 
herence of the conception is in the necessity of putting tt* 
gods outside the perishable material world. The tradili'* 
which it was wished to save had made the gods the higW 
inhabitants of the world rather than its makers or even il» 
nilera. It was to get rid of this last that Epicurus was induced 
to declare war against the natural explanation of the anthnil">" 
morphic ideals of Greece. He might safely have Tecogiasli 
that they were embodiments of natural forces or uatuial f*" 
ceases. If he had condescended to borrow from Empedocle* * 
he borrowed from Democritus, he might have cipLtined tb^ 
immortality by the rival principles of love and hatred, nhowi*! 
that beings in whom the principle of hatred predominated**** 
short-hved, and beings in whom the principle of love predot*"' 
nated lived long ; while the gods were immortal because in th^* 
the principle of love had gained an entire victory. As it is, I"* 
belief in the gods is obviously a survival, gradually detachi**? 



die sabtl^y of a fourth tmmeleBe subatance, wbich is the 

«y soul of the soul. The other three componeats vhich he 

pies are fervor, spiritug, and aer, and these are supposed to 

■K their centre in the breast. They enter in different pro- 

trtions into the souls of different animals ; for instance, there 

rai(H« &piritus in the soul of a lion, more aer in the soul of 

ox. From these and other examples it is plain that he is 

Itmking of the interaction of the heart and the lungs; only 

Hi apprehension of it is exclusively based upou the subjective 

Brings to which it gives rise. Consequently he divides the 

"■ — iSB of respiration between two distinct principles : the act 

ioFpiration, being the more conspicuously necessary of the 

is ascribed to aer ; while the act of expiration, which is 

noticed daring vehement action, is ascribed to epirUua. 

the nervous system is nowhere described, it is not strange 

the central seat of Ufe should be placed in the breast, for 

us did not care to depart firom tradition gratuitously, 

anxious in every way to identify the principle of life 

aght. The existence of some central seat is easily 

since life and consciousness survive mutilation, and it 

time for the will to act upon the extremities. This last 

in connection with the curious Epicurean doctrine 

If everything is a compound of atoms falling 

through a void, which only differ in shape and density, 

ble to understand how they become entangled with 

ler into more or less durable shapes. It is hard to 

any of these shapes have the power of reacting from 

opon the shapes that surround them. It would have 

lOugh for the time to say that atoms were elastic, and 

capable of reacting in certain combinations almost 

they were acting of themselves. But I-ncretius knew 

:y at most as a property of bodies of sensible magni- 

We, and was anxious, like his master, to save ' freewill ' in 

Ibe transcendental sense, because it was important to them as 

rnetical philosophers to maintain that all men were really and 

■ralj able to act. upon their benevolent precepts. So Lucretius 

fwpt« his master's device to make the motion of the atoms 

incalculable; instead of fulling perpendicularly it is assumed 
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Then Auttmm draws nigh, and Euhius Evan trips 
Then other seasons and winds follow^high thundi 
tnjDus and the South-wind with all the strength of 
At last short days bring the snows and stiff numb eoUit 
Winter goes abroad ; behind her follows Shivering with 
t«eth,' This is quite in conformity to Lucretius' own 
that ail such allegory should be treated consciously as a H 
ornament, sepirable from the substance of the work. 

It is only in connection with Epicurus that Lucretios (H 
the necessity of invoking a higher power than man's to aooMt 
for the effects which strike him with admiration; in geiM 
he uses the conception of < nature ' as easily and as vagtu^J 
half-educated writ«rg on the ' scientific ' side in modem tim 
use the conception of * force.* He finds It easy to puari 
' nature,' and at the same time to remember that dtt k 
nothing hut what we have given her ; he is at least u nNI 
impressed by the fact that her power is limited both in oia 
and duration, as by the fact that our power is overshadowed I 
hers. The flaming walls of the world are a boundary tint 
nothing but the human spirit led by Epicurus and Demooiliii 
can pass. For Lucretius the sages are the true ideals of b\tmei- 
ness and holiness ; even when he refutes Demooritus his dtxieBl 
are sacred. 

He follows Democritus closely and intelligently in one oS lit 
most thorough and ingenious [larts of his book, which dealt *itt 
t.he phenomena of vision. All the argument* which prove tilt 
colour is a ' secondary projjerty' of bodies are as old as Democritw; 
the sea for instance is dark in repose and white when Iwhrf 
into foam by the wind, whence it is inferred with admiisbb 
boldness that even those bodies which always present the aOt 
colours to the eye do so because the armngement of their ooBf 
jKinent atoms is less variable, and bo they are always aSedri 
in the same way by the light that ^lls upon them. But here 
the explanation stops short ; if light is really coloured, v^ 
different combinations of atoms reflect differently coloured l^l* 
it is obvious that light ought to be altogether indei>eiidei>t "* 
the atoms, and of a separate substance and operation. Bui it i' 
explicitly stated that the sky and all Inmiuous bodies f 
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aoul is set within us just as we are being b(»ii and entering the 
tfireshold of life, it would not be fitting such a power should 
iMem to have grown together with body and limbs in the veiy 
'. Hood, but it ought to live alone in a cave to itselfl' 

Of course it is easily proved that Empedocles' the<»7 of 
|- tansmigration is impossible. Lucretius has only to show that the 
^^frinciple of heredity applies to all animals, and that the charac- 
terof the soul would assert itself at the expense of the character 
«f the race, if transmigration were possible. The higher side of 
fte doctrine of transmigration did not appeal to Lucretius : the 
lose that the spirit has entered into all experience, that life is 
Me throughout the world, was naturally strange to a poet who 
Idi 3q)parently no conception of a permanent spiritual self, with 
t continuous inner life of its own persisting through all modes 
and circumstances. The only reality to him is the life of the 
luxnent : his feeling for that is penetrating and intense, but it 
only makes him anxious to preserve it from the contamination 
of hope and fear. The wide range of transformation which is 
pesent to his thought only leads to a certain recklessness of 
ooQcession : very likely we have "been before, very likely we 
Aall be again, but either way it is nothing to us. If the same 
ttoms, or atoms exactly similar to those which make up our 
fcodies and minds, have entered and will enter into precisely 
^Unilar combinations, we have no more need to think of what 
^e shall be than to think of what we have been. There is 
•ome meanness in this ; the writer cannot allow for our natural 
^d wholesome care for what will never be matter of personal 
^^rience. A man's dislike to the imagination of indignities 
^hich his corpse may suffer does not really imply a latent 
^lief that he will feel them when they come. The revellers 
"who lie at their wine with garlands shading their brows, and say 
heartily, * We mannikins have but a little pleasure here ; pre- 
•witly it will be over, and we shall never be able to call it back 
•gain,' do not really think, whatever Lucretius says, that they 
^ be parched by tormenting thirst in the grave. The fear 
^ never seeing home or kindly wife again is not a fear of 
pming after death for them. Lucretius allows that mourners 
^ really sorry for the dead, not for their own loss : he asks 
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what is there to lament in a lot that is ooly sleep and rest,nd 
shows b; his qaeBtion that an artificial feeling may he as im- 
tional as a s^tontaneous feeling. The triumph that deatlt u 
nothing, and does not concern us a jot, comes oddly afta k 
demonstration that the mind may die and be drowned in bkA 
lethargy while the body still lives. It is hard to jndgejurt 
here of the aigument, for there is a provoking lacuna wboM 
length is uncertain, when Lucretius wins bis easy nctotyon 
the perfunctory plea fur immortaUty put forth in the ' BepsUic' 
He sees the distinction, which Plato misses, between a St at 
vice or folly, and confirmed mental disease which may per 
manently lower or destroy the whole life of the mind, bo Uni 
instead of being free from the risks of extinction which aSae 
the body, it has a special danger of its own, able to slayitwhili 
the body lives. This is a worthy sequel to the compiacat 
inference that the lower forms which quicken, as Lncretin 
held in good company, out of the corruption of higher, mni 
get their souls from the souls of the higher beings. Throngli 
out, it is the author's object to represent our shrinking troa 
death as a sort of unreasonable caprice, one of the worst effect 
of which is actually to make men sacrifice in order that tlw 
days may be prolonged in exile and other miseries, which mi^ 
end at once if they would die. Obviously, Lucretius was on 
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nj^&tloiiB of celestial phenomena really exclude the super- 
natural theory they are meant to supersede. Any ono of his 
conjectures about sunrise is plausible enough to justify dis- 
belief in PhcebuB AjmIIo; any one is quite compatible with a 
belief in the providential uses of sunshine. His belief in their 
ideqnacy is one proof more of his incapacity to imagine be- 
lievers who found comfort in their belief, and of the extreme 
activity of his mind, that found it always easier to start a dozen 
hypotheses than to test one. 

When Lucretius returns to earth he is more fortunate ; he 
coincides oft-en with views which have been fashionable recently 
ware fashionable now. Thirty years ago it would have been 
reckoned to his credit that he thiuks the first stages of evolu- 
tion were much more rapid and much more imposing in their 
ttgnlls than those that succeeded them (v. 799, 800). He ima- 
gined that each race began with giants, and gradually dwindled 
«way ; and that the earth too lost its fertility, so that the enlarged 
lEotments of the later republic were inadequate to maintain 
tach families as had thriven upon the small allotments of the 
good old days. Observations in Colorado and elsewhere prove 
that vegetables, the average size of which appeared to be known, 
itlain a gigantic development when introduced under favoin- 
able conditions to a virgin soil. If the analogy between the 
individnal and the race is as trustworthy as Lucretius thinks, 
it VDuld be safe to assume that the ^leriod during which a race 
mrrives its most vigorous manifestation is longer than the period 
during which it reaches it. With this view of evolution in 
tienend, Lucretius is able to explain the changes in human 
•ociety without the concejition of progress. According to him 
the life of mankind was once rude and simple and easy ; it 
gndually became elaborate and anxious ; it exchanged the 
•i<b which affect individuals, such as homicide, perils from wild 
l»it«, weather, and the like, for the rarer but more terrible 
•Sib that affect communities, such as war, famine, civil 
""Uascree, and pestilence. Men grow gentler as they grow 
■esW and the like. All these ai'e interesting and plausible 
E^netidisations, and rather too discouraging in their tone to be 
1<iit« compatible with the optimism in our judgment hardly 
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ni Nittoin seem f o seek nothing more than a peaceable develop- 
ment of their own nature, though each has a different tran- 
wndenlal theory to justify the modest demands of his character. 
All seek some external cause for the storms which disturb an 
iniipr life consumed by a fruitless aspiration after calm, which, 
w long as it is heartily felt, seems always to be the truest ex- 
pfeBnon of the real self. Although persons in the position of 
Lucretius always exaggerate, it is probable that a vague anxiety 
sbont the inscrutable intention of higher powers was still a 
wurce of trouble in Italy. The only reasfm for doubting this 
is tJiat. a section (we do not know how large a section) of 
the upi>er classes had become sceptical. In fact this would 
pmbahly make superstition more formidable; the majority 
wcape superstition best when their natiual guides liave a hearty 
piactical respect for the religious tradition they have in- 
herited ; for then their attention is directed by minds more 
»cti¥e than their own to the points at which the tradition ia 
ID living contact with experience. The ' emancipation ' of the 
educated leaves the uneducated to fake refuge in those parts 
of the tradition which are furthest and safest from experience ; 
for their eiijerience is narrow and their apprehension of it frag- 
Dientary, and whenever they are anxioua or uncomfortable they 
turn to old wives' fables for guidance how to put their fears 
snd hopes into shape ; unless some secular fanaticism takes the 
pWe of superstition. Then, too, all the idle brooding over a 
Wf-employed and less than half-successful life, which tormented 
*tl Riimans above the ranks of the peasantry (unless a strong 
torn for politics or money-making saved them), led in itself to 
"HlitationB upon luck and ill-luck, and their conditions. And 
't ia not surprising that Lucretius should have thought that the 
"iwhief was done by the theories in which such meditations 
■"ned, instead of by the temper that made such meditations 
"■riouB. This may seem a meagre juititication for his passion, 
^ a yoke which all have worn is never hated till some have 
^Toteo it. The famous passage on the sacrifice of Iphigenia 
(in the preface to the first book) is not intended to prove that 
^hgion makes men miserable, or that every man who believes 
'" 'providence' is hable to sacrifice his daughter. It is 
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intended aimply to contrast the effects of 'religk 
clainia, admitted to be superior, of ' piety.' No 
horrible, according to Lucretius, to be done UDder 
uncontrollable, incalculable forces have to be propiJ 
regard to human ties, due reverence to superhomai 
are only jwsaible when both are disinterested — i 
able to watch the couree of things under standingly 
fearing nothing except from human efforts. 

The siith book is even more fragmentary thi 
It leaves off in the middle of a rhetorical deae 
pestilence, which ia evidently elaborated mnch i 
sake of ornament than for the sake of the ai^g 
suffering in such calamities is distributed with lit 
equity. The magnet is examined through two hi 
because when lliales had once noticed some of i 
and infeired that it had a soul, and supiiorted hi 
that all things were full of gods, it figured in the 
popular science and was probably the more altr 
mystery ; if the mariner's compass had been binj 
hundred years when Lucretius wrote, he might ha 
to say no more about magnetism than other useful 

The discussion on thunder, on the other hand^ 
obligatory. The Roman oflScial religion was full 
tions about the meaning of electrical phenomen 
monies to provide against their bad effects. ItaJ 
have been constitutionally nervous about thundern 
when public business was transacted in the open an 
storm was certain either to cut it short or lead 
badly done. And the ofBcial doctrine was as vul 
was obtrusive; the aruspices were already discra 
mystery was a tissue of elaborate nonsense wiU 
relation to objective fact of any kind. Whoen 
look might see that the thunder-bolt fell at rand 
waste and on the temple, and on the dwelling of t] 
A naturalistic account of the matter was evidently 
sure to be welcome ; but Lucretius, like most of U 
comes short of Aristotle's precept not only to n 
troth but also the cause of error. It would be i 
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ei{j|ana(ioii, if it were true, that the cullinion uf clouds gives 
rise to a report, wliicL we hear on earth and call thunder; 
bat (he fact that conecious guilt cannot rest in such explana- 
tiornt needs to be explained in turn. The human mind is not 
an ullimate source of self-originated enor, any more than of 
Hilf-originated knowledge; its power of projecting ita own 
nUnus, its own unrest, upon a world above or a world to come, is, 
like all it« powers, a derived jwwer — derived Lucretiua does 
not tell us whence. 

The poem is manifestly incomplete ; it is not only that the 
liilh book is not finished, but that after the first two books the 
niter almost seems to have left his work in the state of a 
rough draught {e.g. v. 82-90, vi. 58-66). Ornamental (jaaaages 
we repeated in different places, sometimes entire, sometime! 
tithumissions and insignificant alterations. There are additions, 
oRen of over a hundred lines {e,g. v. 110), which unmistak- 
sblj interrupt the connection, though they make the treatment 
of the subject more complete. Besides all this, there is a large 
cn^ of interpolations, ancient and modern {e.g, i. 40-49, iii. 
606-18); some of which long held their ground, because 
liey were ho like Lucretius' own in their uianner of insertion. 
The additions of course are intelligible enough ; the repetitions 
if the ornamental passages show that they too are after- 
ftoughts, and it would not be strange if poetical imagination 
*»a the last power to develop in Lucretius, as it was the last to 
(ievelop in Dryden and Burke. These repetitions are a proof 
Miat his memory was weak ; which is what might have been 
M[)(icted, considering that he has no sense of the continuity of 
"IK inward life. In the fifth book we have an extreme instance 
of the author's infinnity : he proceeds to prove the possibility of 
* lew moon coming into existence every month, as if he had 
"ol proved the possibility of a new sun coming into existence 
*'ery morning, by very much the same arguments, some seventy 
"^^t before. Even in the third book, the inseitions do not fit 
"'sir places, though they help the argument and do not dis- 
^"rb its framework, or mar the impreasiveness of the sustained 
K'o* of passion and sarcasm which Lucretius [MDurs upon the 
clinging lo life to prove that it is condemned by nature. 
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The six bu-jka on the Nature of Tilings deserve more altoi- 
tion than they have always received, as a very firesh, vigorem, 
and earnest contribution to the formation of ojiinion ; itwqnrt* 
as able, as interesting, and as telling, as many of the gr»t 
books of the eighteenth century, which eighteen hundred jan 
hence are likely to seem as preposterously incomi>atible «ilh 
true knowledge as Lncretiu* seems now. The analogy i» wit 
esact : as a thinker Lucretius ranks with men like Vico ralhertUa 
with men like Kousseau or Jlontesqnieu ; he gathers op mai 
of the thought of the past, he anticipates much of the thonght 
of the future, but he is not a leader or direetor of the thoDgbt 
of his own times. The only traoe of his intellectual infloew 
is the reaction from it in Vergil, who sets himself [wrsisfenllj 
to idealise all the laborious aide of civilisation, which I.ucreliui 
systematically depreciates. As a poet too he has had mm 
fame than influence. He was praised and read, but not imi- 
tated aa Vergil was ; his thoughts and phrases did not [■• 
current with posterity as Horaces did. Slaniliiis sffectal afew 
of his mannerisms ; Vergil studied him as he did all his pralfr 
cessors, but he imitated Ennius far more closely. 

Passing from Eonius and Lucilins to Lucretius, we feel thit 
he marks an epoch in versification. His lines have a jiower 
and a flow which those of his predecessors have not ; perb^ 
we ought to take account of his having read Emi^docles iw »eU 
as Homer, for tlie movement of his lines is certainly mtw 
Greek than that of his elder contemiMirary Cicero, or liisyouop* 
contemixjrary Catullus. When we comjjare him with theitii ■* 
see that his metrical achievement, such as it is, lies off W 
path that led to Vergil. He is far from acquiescing in ^ 
principle which Cicero had clearly grasped, and probably <i'»* 
covered that the appropriate ending for a Latin hexameter ii 
either a disyllabic or a trisyllable. Catullus, with itome re- 
finements which shall be jwinted out in their place, aocqit* W 
rule of Cicero, But Lucretius seems to be fond of iwlysyllal*' 
endings for their own sake : such linos as : — 

igitereoleis 



me us deliberately introduced for effect as lines like 
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Foneia Cvcro^ia nefuneni tHirterenlur. 
lie termination of tbe fourth foot with a word is common 
im and Cicero and Catullus, and is probably as much a 
sr of necessity as of choice ; for to link the whole sis feet 
IB into one rhythm was beyond the power of yoets who 
bad the tact to shun crudities tike 

Pendent pcnioulaiA unnm ad qucnque pedum 
Ploma alque amtilapce et si sliud quid dcliciwum. 

ipa Lucretius' predilection for sonorous endings makes 
end the fourth foot with a word rather oftencr than his 
imporariea. Like them, when he has a disyllabic and 
mosyllable to place after the cfpsiira in the third fool, 
enemlly places the monosyllable first, while after Vergil 
resumption is the other way. The metrical order in both 
seems to coincide more or less with the rhetorical j 
uld disturb the flow of the older poet to write 'terras 
frugiferenteis ; ' to write 

Anna virumqae cano qui TroJK primus ab oris 
i! cripple the eloquence of the younger : as it ia, ' Trcjie ' 
B too emphatic to be kept back. 

)ther metrical peculiarities of Lucretius, like his beginning 
third foot with a word, and constructing the third and 
h feet upon the pattern which Vergil reserves for the fifth 
surt.h, are as likely to be due to the pressure of matter as to 
cveree taste for archaism. 



^B Catullus. 

Vitnllns is in some ways the most enigmatical of the great 
<. For one thing, we know very little of the order of hia 
is; he brought out his works himself in one volume, in an 
«ly arbitrary arrangement. He put the lyrics first, the 
poems in tbe middle, and the epigrams in elegiacs at the 
Vorliinder has collected instances where a poem on a 
wilt subject is inserted to give the reader a change. This 
Woking, because the order of the poems, if we knew it, 
DDW light upon the meaning. Catullus ia full of abrupt 
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und violent changes of feeling, and their depth aud Buic«ri^ 
are only to be measured by their durability. How often did ha 
quarrel with Leabia, and make it up again ? how often witb 
Kuriua and Aurelius ? how much did he mean by his attacb 
on Mamurra and Cassar ? Is the smooth and monotonous qit 
thalamium of Peleua and Thetis one of hia earliest worki k 
one of hia latest ? Is its disprofKntion to be eiphiined by ajaf 
that the Ariadne episode was finished separately after the [XHt 
had read Lucretius ? 

Again, thedates of his birtband death are uncertaiu. Tbert 
is a tradition that he died at the age of thirty, and the 
events that he unmistakably mentions are the sccoud Co» 
suhite of Fompeius, B.C. 55, and Oesar's first invasion of 
tain, II. c. 55-5i, The accepted chronology of Catullus' poem 
assumes that he died soon after, and imless his final qoun 
with Lesbia left him in the condition of a more or less 
volcano, it is strange that, if he lived to see Vatinius consul 
48-47, he should not allude to any public event in the sevi 
years between. Ou the other hand, Catullus thought it a dut 
to die, because Vatinius swore falsely by his consulate; *B 
though he might have begun to clench his lies, ' as sure U 
shall be Consul,' when first put down for promotion, hoM 
people were perfectly free to find him ridiculous, till be n 
actually consul. There would be more point in calling Cbh 
' Eoraulus ' after he received the formal title of father of U 
country. It is a less weighty argument that Catullus mi^ 
have yielded to Caesar with a better grace, when Ctesar ti 
master of the world. If Ctesar cared to dine with a man «i 
he thought had branded hia name for ever by his lampooni i 
any time before he crossed the Bubicon, his object mtist hu 
been to gain him : after Pbarsalia, the same act could only hlii 
been a seal of pardon. 

Catullus' place in literatiu-e is harder to determine than i 
place in chronology : he seems to have no precursors, u 
hardly any successors. All the poetry that can be said in « 
sense to belong to his school is included in the narrow cin 
of the appendix to Vergil. There is no sign of heudecasyllabi 
earlier than his in Latin, except a couple tliat are attribntn 
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BboHoro seem to s^ek nothing more tluio a peaceable devdo]>- 
t of th^ir own nature, thoogh each has a different tren- 
udenta) theory to justify the modest demands of his character. 
k some external cause for the stonns which disturb an 
IT life consumed by a fruitless aspiration after calm, which, 
^ as it is heartily felt, Eeems always to be the truest ex- 
a of the real self. Although persons in the position of 
s always exaggerate, it is probable that a vague anxiety 
:he inscrutable intention of higher powers was still a 
f of trouble in Italy. The only reason for doubting this 
. a section (we do not know how large a section) of 
classes had become sceptical. In fact this would 
ibty make superistition more formidable; the majority 
e superstition best when their natiual guides have a hearty 
respect for the religious tradition they have in- 
for then their attention is directed by minds more 
an their own to the pointE at which the tradition is 
5 contact with experience. The ' emancipation ' of the 
1 leaves the uneducated to take refuge in those parts 
e tradition which are furthest and safest &om experience ; 
r experience is narrow and their apprehension of it frag- 
■, and whenever they are anxious or uncomfortable they 
old wives' fables for guidance how to put their fears 
s into shape ; unless some secular fanaticism takes the 
if superstition. Then, too, all the idle brooding over a 
lyed and less than balf-successful life, which tormented 
B above the ranks of the peasantry (onless a strong 
>Utic8 or money-inaking saved them), led in itself to 
IS npon luck and ill-luck, and their conditions. And 
t mrprising that Lucretius should have thought that the 
hief was done by the theories in which such meditations 
i of by the temper that made such meditations 
fniis may seem a meagre justiiication for his passion, 
9 which all have worn is never hated till some have 
^H^kn it. The famous passage on the sacrifice of Iphigenia 
(in ihp preface to the first book) is not intended to prove that 
feligion makes men miserable, or that every man who believes 
in 'providence' is liable to sacrifice his daughter. 
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for elaborate treatment, until the faiihion set by 
and hia school. Hitherto Roman literature bad lived 
Greek worka, which, like those of Euripides and Mensnder, 
deeply rooted in real life. The time had come for il to 
ther and fare worse. Catullus' pet abomination was a 
honest Taminiua Geminiis, a continuator or rival of 
whose ' Annals ' were popular at the day. His own iiieal 
coni|>act, studied, memorable poem of bis friend Ciniui, 
took nine years of labour, and was so full of learning 
required a highly trained grammariau to understand 
earned a reputation high enough to discourage the mod* 
Vergil. Neither Catullus nor Vergil was shtx-ked by thei 
ject^the passion of a dangbter for her father ; indeed 
morbid intensity commended itself to a school in seardi 
new legends and strong emotions. 

Catullus himself is the one great master of a certain kioji 
passion in I^atin literature. There are many poete who 
understood the passion of a woman for a man, and in 
Catullus does not come short ; his forsaken Ariadne may 
comparison with Vergil's forsaken Dido, for after all 
written first. But Catullus is the first poet to conceive a 
j)assion for a woman, and Propertius, his only successor, > 
very far short of him. It is true that his passion isalitdt 
egoistic and brutal, and it proves what a new phenomenoiiS 
was, that it has no appropriate language of it^ own ; whenli 
wishes to reproach his mistress with the depth of the affect)* 
she has slighted, he can only say that he loved her, xkA, • 
common men love women, but as a father loves his sons vi 
sons-in-law. The explanation of this stiunge phrase may t* 
found in another poem, where Catullus assures his mistress tlirt_ 
the result of her faithlessness is, that, he loves her more 111* 
ever, but that he bears her less goodwill. It was this elemrf' 
of goodwill which impressed him by its novelty ; he was liunilitf 
with the idea of men's desire for women, and the resultioC 
readiness to humour a woman's caprice ; but the feeling wU^ 
makes a man wish well to his mistress for her 
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iliiLrD, if it were true, that the cullisiun uf clouiis gives 
a re]x)rt, which we hear od earth and call thunder; 
fact that conscious guilt cannot rest in Guch ezplana- 
Deeds to be explained in turn. The human mind is not 
ttiniate eource of self-originated error, any more than of 
t«riginated knowledge ; its power of projecting its own 
ifatms, its own unrest, upon a world above or a world to come, is, 
Uke all its (Kiwens, a derived power — derived Lucretius does 
But tell ua whence. 

The [xiem is manifestly incomplete ; it is not only that the 

■ixth book is not finished, but that after the first two books the 

Wnter almost seems to have left his wojk in the state of a 

tough draught {eg. v. 82-90, vi. 58-66). Ornamental passages 

«BB reijeat«d in different places, sometimes entire, aometimes 

With<»iueeions and insignificaDt alterations. There are additions, 

vften of over a hundred lines {e.g. v. 110), which uumistak- 

ablj interrupt the couuection, though they make the treatment 

of the subject more complete. Besides all this, there is a large 

mop of interffolatioua, ancient and modem {e.g. i. 40-49, iii. 

806-18); some of which long held their ground, because 

they were so like Lucretius' own iu their manner of insertion. 

The additions of course are intelligible enough ; the reiietitions 

rf the omamental passages show that they too are after- 

Ihotights, and it would not be strange if poetical imagination 

*« the U*t i>ower to develop in Lucretius, as it was the last to 

^lop in Dryden and Burke. These repetitions are a proof 

tint hia memory was weak ; which is what might have been 

■^ncted, considering that he has no sense of the continuity of 

'w invard life. In the fifth book we have an extreme instance 

"ihe author's infinnity : he proceeds to prove the possibility of 

* Be* moon coming into existence every month, as if he had 

""' proved the jwssibility of a new sun coming into existence 

*«ery morning, by very much the same arguments, some seventy 

'*M before. Even in the third book, the insertions do not fit 

"^ir places, though they help the argument and do not dis- 

'•"b ite framework, or mar the impreasivenesa of the sustained 

P<* of passion and (=are:»8m which Lucretius jiom's upon the 

Wiiml clinging to life lu prove that it is condemned by nature. 
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tit six bu-As OD the Nature of ThJDgs deserve more atim- 
:^-.-c than they h&ve alnys received, as a very fresh, ^-igonw^ 
i=ri earnest cmtribatioo to the formation of opinioii ; it iiqmU 
Ai ibk, a& interesting, and as telling, as many of the grot 
S *.'ki of the eighteenth centmy, which eighteen hundred j 
h:Z£* are likdv to «eem as prepoBteroosl; incompatible witk : 
:rT:<e kiuvledge as Lacretius seeroa now. The anslogy is not 
cxaaTC : as a thinker Lucretics ranks with men like Vico nttherUm 
«:*h iDen like Booiseaa or Montesqniea ; he gathers op moA 
(./ the tboogfat of the past, he anticipates moch of the thooj^ ■ 
: f the futore, but be i» not a leader or director of the thoa^^ , 
f hii own times. The only trace of his tDtellectnal inflneaw 
:< the reaction from it in Vergil, who sets himself persistent^ . 
:^ id-eafise all the laborioos side of civilisation, which Locretoi M 
>y^rmatically dej^vciates. As a poet too he has had mon .] 
i±u» than inflaence. He was praised and read, but not ini- ■ 
:^:ed as ^'^gU was; his thoughts and phrases did not pui - 
L-rLT^nt with posterity as Horace's did. Manilius aSiected afnr 
if his mannerianf ; Vergil stodied him as he did all his piede- 
(:cfi^>rs, but he imitated Ennius hr more closely. 

Faffing bum Ennius and Lucilius to Lucretius, we feel'that 
i.t marks an epoch in versification. His lines have a power 
:ir. 1 a dow which those of his predecessors have not ; perh^it 
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Fmom Oecrofiia Defoncsm portauvntnr. 

The terminaitioii of the fomth foot with a woid is aMnmoo 
lum and Cicero and Catullas, and is probably as modi a 
of necessity as of choice ; fcnr to link the whcde six feet 
into one ihythm was bey<»id the power of poets who 
had the tact to shnn crudities like 

IVodent pmlf lata vnnm ad qneniqoe pedum 
PlnaiM atq«e amfitipce et s aliod qoid delidarum. 



Locretias' {MedilecUon for sonorous endiugs makes 

end the fomth foot with a word rather oftener than his 

ies. like them, when he has a disyllabic and 

BooosyUaUe to place after the caesura in the third foot, 

fenerally places the monosyllable first, while after Vergil 

presumption is the other way. The metrical order in both 

seems to coincide more or less with the rhet<Nical ; 

vookl disturb the flow of the older poet to write * terras 

fingiferenteis ; * to write 

Aima Yimmqiie cano qm Trpj» primiiB ab ons 

'VDoId cripple the eloquence of the younger : as it is, * Trojae ' 
•BeiDs too emphatic to be kept back. 

Other metrical peculiarities of Lucretius, like his beginuing 

tta third foot with a word, and constructiug the third and 

faoth feet upon the pattern which Vergil reserves for the fifth 

nd sixth, are as likely to be due to the pressure of matter as to 

i perverse taste for archaism. 

Catullus. 

Catollns is in some ways the most enigmatical of the great 
loets. For one thing, we know very little of the order of his 
oems ; he brought out his works himself in one volume, in an 
Dtirely arbitrary arrangement. He put the lyrics first, the 
PDg poems in the middle, and the epigrams in elegiacs at the 
ttd. VorULnder has collected instances where a jK^em on a 
ifferent subject is inserted to give the reader a change. This 
provoking^, because the order of the poemn, if we knew it, 
ould throw light upon the meaning. Catullus i« full of abrupt 
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cities of Aaia, and his mind quivers beforehand with the jeani- 
ing to roam. When he is back in Rome, he is equally guy: b« 
rallies one friend on the secrecy in which he shrouds his tore- 
aSairs, li. (liii.), he tells the story of his misadventure with the 
pert mistress of another, who would not let him brag in pence rf 
^ Cinna's well-mounted litter, x. ; he commemorates the pal 
Ihappy love of Septimius and Acme without the least amirt 
^peitaSe of bitterness. There is only bitterness enough is bt 
piquant, in the brutal poems to a second mistress, iL (lE), 
married like Lesbia, aud like her in possession of much rf 
Catullus' writing, or in the farcioal poem, xvii., in which he 
in\'ite8 the ' colony ' to duck an old gentleman, who got et 
badly with his young wife. The most perfect probably of tbi 
longer poems is the ' Epithalamium ' of Sfallius : if is lenuH^ 
able for a curious union of gaiety, tenderness, and eotbufmoii 
The poet has much to say that it would be enviable and utnnl 
if attainable to say now, and he has almost as much to say Ihit 
a modem writer of the coarsest fibre would have felt hiuiMlf 
forced to refuse, llie sentiment, we might say, is almost ta- 
clusively the sentiment of the situation ; the bridegroom it, fa 
the moment, in love almost up to the standard of Mr. Covenfty 
Patmore, and his antecedents are discussed with a cynicin 
which outdoes M. Dumas ^is. The impatience of the apectatoi^ 
who do not care to be kept waiting for the successive stagoirf 
the show, gets full play, and there is plenty of good-humound 
banter ujxin everything in its turn ; from the expectation of ll* 
bridesmaids, whose own day will come, to the final recoroineo* 
datiou to the new spouses to keep up an old family. Thnrngh- 
out the whole is full of caressing diminutives, and there is a mrt 
of eagerness— we cannot call it huiry — jiervading the nieWi 
which moves much more swiftly than in Horace, althoDgB 
Horace never dallies with his ideas as Catullus does. Ill* 
praise of Hymen, for instance, with which the {)oem oijeos, tw 
us nothing but the most commonplace advantages of maniag^' 
and stanza after stanza the poet bursts out with the question—^ 
Since these all come by the grace of this god, who can dirt l^ 
liken himself to him ?^an extreme and rare instance in RonA' 
literature of ihe tendency of worshippf-rs who have a choice U 
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Hventl objects of worship to set the one they (leluct above all 
others while they are worshipping it. 

The whole poem is full of pictures like the bride iu her 
bower, shining as brightly as the white pellitory, or glowing as 
the yellow poppy, and the hght of warm, teoder desire through 
vfaich they are seen doubles their charm. In his other Epi- 
tlialamium, Catullus, wlin is probably translating or imitating 
a Greek work, takes matters still more simply ; there is nothing 
of the Roman ritual of marriage, little of its social purpose : 
everylliing turns on the bare conflict of sentiment between the 
chorus of youths and maidens who dispute over the bride. The 
auudens hold that when a maiden marries she is like a plucked 
Omer that droops aud is trodden under foot : the youths, that a 
Duiden unwed is like the vine trailing along the ground unlended 
o( swain and steer, while a maiden wedded is like the sanie vine 
bained to fruitfulness upon the stately elm. 

The poem on the nuptials of Peleus aud Thetis is the 
longest work of Catullus : it is a little over four hundred lines, 
Uch longer than any of the mythological idylls of Theocritus 
W Moachus, for one reason because it is the only attempt of its 
tallica' in that kind. It is divided into two nearly equal ]>artR, 
lie main story and the episode of Ariadne, which is introduced 
because it was represented ujKin the coverlet on the marriage 
W; just as in Moschus the casket of Eurojia is adorned with 
tht naij of lo : only Moschus, though by no means so great a 
poet as Catullus, has a sense of proportion, and remembers that 
iuopa is his subject and not lo. It is possible that if Catullus 
*!• following a Greek original he amplified it for the benefit of 
kpoblic that knew very little of Theseus and leaa of Ariadne, 
fiotoftwo hundred and seventeen lines that are devoted to the 
wverlet, a hundred and eighty could quite well be spared by a 
'*Jer who had the information which is contained in any dic- 
liwary of mythology. No part of the description of the coverlet 
■Mid have to be omitted, and we should pass at once from the 
N-UTe of the desolation of Ariadne to the picture of the jollity 
" W divine wooer, with hia train of Bacchanals. The part 
■Wch would have to be omitted is full, however, of splendid 
V^l; in fact, it has more movement and conuectioD than the 
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main poem, where one picture succeeds another withoatgroiriiig 
out of it. The opening passage about the Argo is irrelevant, or 
at least sui>erfluous, and leads to nothing except anachromssn; 
for we cannot suppose that Thetis fell in love with Pelwi 
when he sailed in Argo, the first ship that ever sailed tbi 
sea, and that the marriage was postponed till Minos hi 
established a maritime empire, and his vengeance for bis n 
and the death of ^geus and the perfidy of The*eua wat u 
old familiar tale. Besides, how are we to believe that pec^ife 
came from all Thessaly and Scyros to Pharsaiua, only to go 
away again before the arrival of the gods, who alone are worthy 
to sit down at the marriage supper and hear the song of fett? 
Even when the goda arrive, Chiron and Perseus and PromethKtu 
seem more important to the author than the Oijmpiana. The 
protest against impiety is spirited, and might perhaps be taken 
as a reply to the Epicureanism of Lucretius. According In 
l-ucretiua, the blessed nature of the gods would be contanMnai*^ 
by any interest in human affairs. According to Catullus, it 
only human guilt which shuts men out from the ^niliar ints- 
course with heaven enjoyed in days of old. The poel loiib 
back with longing and regret to the times of the heroes, 
whom he promises to call often in his song, although t-he prami* 
remained unfiilfiUed. The song of the Fates is solemn 
dignified, but very inferior to the lament of Ariadne, whiA 
refers to the long quarrel of the seses, treated more UgU^ 
in the second Epithalamium. Catullus had much experiWI 
of the quarrel, and probably Lesbia, when their passton 
reached the stormy stage, took care that he should bear 
woman's side of the matter. Theseus is perfidious mochnl 
than ungrateful : Ariadne does not reproach him with haviH] 
been saved by her, but with having broken his promise, 
rather his solemn oath to marry her. It is his peijury whicl 
brings down the curse upon him : he forgot Ariadne, and tiun^ 
fore Jove ordered that he should forget the token his fath* 
had appointed, if he prospered in his errand ; and so his hiht 
thinking his son had [lerished, threw himself into the 
who brought the trouble upon her, is still a holy child, wl 
mingles care with joy for men. 
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What is more, we know of no great Greek writer 
Itendecssy limbics were celebrated, though Sappho wrote 
Again, there was no great Greek poem in galliam- 
h ia certainly the right name for the metre of the 
though Greek metrists are inclined rather to treat it 
t of the lonicus a jn'more. In all thie Catidlus 
more original than Horace, who formed himself ae a 
[ on AlcKUS and Sappho, with a distant imitation of 
Uke Horace, too, he stands apart from the literary 
of his day ; the movement towards assimilating 
e literature was begun, and in full force, and he is 
Sbly aware of it, and interested in it, and yet outside it. 
ilates the ' Coma Berenices ' for Hortalus, he translatee 
e other works which have not reached us, and sends 
a peace-ofFering to Gellius. He translates or imitates 
of enchantments from TheoeritUf<, who also supplies 
lei of an epithalamium — which, unlike the other, has 
UB. Catullus even composes a very complete and 
miniature epic or heroic idyll — of the orthodox Alex- 
pattern, on the marriage of Pelcus and Thetis. But 
these belong to his most characteristic work: none 
the inner circle of admirers, who are the best judges 
There is no Alexandrian precedent for the hen- 
ibtcs or iambics, for the poems to Lesbia, or the Homan 
' or the ' Attis.' One might almost say that his 
to Alexaudrinism was like the attitude of Byron and 
Mtuaet to the phases of Romanticism with which they were 
•Wtenporary. All these, without surrendering themselves to 
Ike movement of their time, or really sympathising with if, 
■we enlarged and emancipated by it, Alesandriuism was 
<^e Romanticism in many ways, and not least in this, that 
Httid too much stress upon form and plan rather than too 
Sttle; but it was like it in two very important points, it was 
^Urested, and it was learned ; it paraded the separation 
*et»een art and life, and it carried its curious pursuit of the 
"*oiiful into the strangest and remotest regions. The ' Attis' 
Wiiraem no Alexandrine could have written, but the legend it 
•"li Qpon is a legend whith would not have been thought fit 
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f>>r elabomt« treatment, until the fashion set bj C^dlinui^ 
and his scbool. Hitherto Roman literature had lived spa 
(■reek works, which, like those of Euripides and Meoander, vs 
deeply nx4«d in real life. The time had come for it to go fa 
(her and bre worae. Catullus' pet abomination was & cola 
honest Taminins Geminas, a continuator or rival of Ennii 
whose ' Annals * were popular at the day. His own ideal is tl 
compact, studied, memorable poem of his friend Cimu, vbii 
took nine years of labour, and was so full of learning dul 
required a highly trained grammarian to understand it,nl 
earned a reputation high enough to discourage the modet^^ 
Vergil. Neither Catullus nor Vergil was shocked by the ■ 
ject — the passion of a daughter for her father; indeed 
morbid intensity commended itself to a school in searcii ■ 
new legends and strong emotions. 

Catullus himself is the one great master of a certain Idndll 
jassion in I^tin literature. There are many poets who id 
understood the passion of a woman for a man, and in tUl 
Catullus does not come short ; his forsaken Ariadne may &eei 
comparison with Vergil's forsaken Dido, for after all it W 
written first. But Catullus is the first poet to conceive s in*A 
]iassion for a woman, and Propertius, his only success^, conMt 
very fm short of him. It is true that his passion is a litlli 
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irf the panting horses of the east.' The words are all simple) 
and natural, and the metaphor is at once delicate and trueJ 
where Catullus is forced, quaint, and, if suggefittve, boist^rousj 
Qnaintness Catullus would hardly have thought a reproach J 
be was disgusted with the notion of what, was common nri 
homespun or commonplace : his favourite word of praise 
ii 'VenustUB ' — full of the charm of Venus ; and it is curions 
to find that he ttunks it applicable to an unfinished poem of 
• friend's upon Cyhele, a subject which might be thought to 1 
demand sublime, or picturesque, or romantic treatment rather I 
tlian an exquisitely pretty one. When he wishes to give praise 
not quite so high he speaks of what is ' lepidus,' or ' bellus,' 
' 'tcetus': * bellus' is exactly 'pretty,' 'lepidus' is 'elegan 
»ilJi an added suggestion of kindly pleasantness, ' facetus ' 
nvers between ' clever ' and ' amusing.' 

His own hexameters in the longer and more elaborate poem 

niffer from over-finish : the separate lines are happy and skil- 

I (ill— more skilful than any separate lines which had been 

lilten in Latin before: there is a curiosity in varying the 

Wostniction and cadence, and an ingenious appreciation of the 

I idtKutages of weak cssuras. Even the mannerism of ending 

I line* with a double spondee is probably suggested by the 

I tWsation that when some pains were taken with the cffisuxaB 

in the early parts of the line, and the verse was carefully ended 

with a disyllable or trisyllable, the fourth foot was apt to end 

*itl) a word and to be a spondee. After lines like — 



lines like- 



Para divolao joclabant mcm'bra juveoco 
Para Ecse tortis aerpentibna incingebant 



TOe a welcome relief. In the ' Epithalamium ' there are no 
Vndaic lines, but Catullus is carefully on his guard against 
"txiiiig the fourth foot, which is still almost always a spondee, 
Itlj aword except a monosyllable. The structure of the poem, 
Aot stanzas divided by the hymeneal refrain, excludes the 
*»e aerions fault of the poem on Peleus and Thetis — a want 
« Continoous movement, and the too obvious effort to gain 
™ect by an accumulation of paritllel details. 
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in vain, and he exi)ect8 the goda, whose name 1 
failed, to take his part and deliver him &om 
perjured woman. This stage was onlj reache< 
first when he detected her escapades, he triedt 
not many and that she was ashamed of thei 
think it was any shame to himself, when th. 
Verona that any gentleman who pleased mig 
with her at Rome. True, her infidehty madt 
and the distracting poems in which he analysei 
no charm but their sincerity, and the uneiha 
Uiat made him ready to be reconciled wl 
renewed her professions of regard. To the last 
reproaches in the poems addressed to her, tho 
her with asperity that passes more and mori 
bitterness. The immortal [xiems on the sparrt 
seem to belong to the early days of fauciful in 
dies away into something better or someth 
lovers have had time to become intimate with 
Accoi^ding to most commentators, the affai 
before 60 b.c. ; according to Professor Munro, 
Catullus went to Bithynia three years later. ' 
the quarrel with Mamurra rather far back, ai 
it a grievance that his Provincial ' or Proven^ 
tured to compete with liCsbia at Rome. The qi 
wheu Mamurra came back with the fortune t 
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fiul. At Athens the duty of the magistrate was purely 
ministerial : the whole merits of the case, whether of fact or 
law, came before the jury; and the jury waa a body to be 
wnnted by hundreds, a large committee of the sovereign 
assembly. At Rome the question of fact was often referred to 
s angle jitdKC ; and when the court was largest it was counted by 
Mores. But the court was never the whole of the audience ; 
generally it was the smallest part. Besides the parties and 
their friends, there were the loungers in the market-place, who 
gsthered round any knot engaged in an interesting or amusing 
dilute. The larger the ring of anch idlers any speaker could 
f and hold, the greater his success : knowledge of the law, 
, tact, and the like might win the verdict of the 
, but eloquence only could interest an audience ; and 
B gained by eloquence was much more important to the 
a success gained in any other way. Consequently, 
fctold upon the audience was quite as im[x)rtant as what 
vVpon the court, and much told u].ion the audience which 
t tell upon the cause. There was the same tendency to 
maible display in pohtical speaking : the audience was 
mly a mass meeting convoked to support or oppose a 
ular measure ; it was rare that any speaker addresHed a 
g called hy an opponent. The only scene of debate was 
■saiate, and even there debate was beset by formalities : 
i senator directly to reply to another was only tolerable 
% questions of personal dignity had been raised. As a rule, 
■aenator gave his opinion in turn as called upon by the 
d or other magistrate. In this way, men of consular rank 
fey rate had to siieak whether they had anything to say or 
Bfi ; and even when the consulars had spoken, there was little 
snoice that less dignified speakers would animate the latter 
Iwl of the sitting. In the first place, they were not expected 
^ speak at such length as the leaders, and there were a number 
"f senators who would give a silent vote and had still to be 
^ed for whom they would give it. Even in the senate, too, 
"We was a gre-at deal of vague speaking, for no senator who 
"IS not a magistrate could bring forward any subject of his 
""n motion : he had to speak on such subjects as magistrates 
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chose to bring forward : if olher gulijecta struck him i 
important, his only resource was in speaking on the mag 
motion to give his opinion that they should be inst 
bring his own question before the senate on a futnre a 
Even this, though pennissiblej was reckoned irregular, like dw 
practice of personal altercation. 



CiCEKO'S 

The records of Roman eloquence went far back, Cicen 
had read the speech of Ajiptus Ceecus which decided the seiuile 
against treating with Pyrrhus, and he had read fonenl 
orations older than the days of Cato. He did not aimtt 
either: he disliked the funeral orations, which were kept u 
the authorities and patterns for similar exercises in his own 
day, whereby history was iniTeaaingly corrupted. He wii 
willing to believe that AppiuB must have been eloquent, aintt 
till he spoke the senate had been inclined to treat. H< 
pays- capricious compliments to the hypothetical eloquence d 
Fabricius, sent to induce Pyrrhus to restore his prisonen; 
of Tiberius Coruncanius, whose wisdom was proved by tit 
(.'■ummentaries of the Pontiffs ; and of M'. Curius, who oveimled 
the illegal intention of Appius Cepcus to create two patricitf 
consuls. There were other speakers who had a name for having 
carried measures or exercised influence. But the first sped* 
whose reputation was intelligible was M. Cornelius CathapU, 
consul 203 B.C. ; and his eloquence, which Cicero only knew by 
I he report of Enniits, was chiefly an affair of voice and maim^- 
His contemporaries called him the ' fine flower of the people, 
' the marrow of persuasion,' and sjioke of his ' mouth of hoaeyw 
speech.' When he was consid the elder Cato was qwM^i 
with whom Cicero plainly feels that the history of Liititt ] 
oratory really begins. There were a hundred and fifty of W*, 
Bijeeches (unless Cicero confounded him with a grandson wb* 
left speeches in the same style) to be read in Cicero's day ; aB* 
it amused Cicero to oveqtraise him. He compared his speeck^ 
to Lysias and his history to Thucydides and PhiliatuE : 



>b)ect^ of worship to set the one they select above all 
'hile they are worshipping it. 

whole i>oem is full of pictures like the bride in her 
tuning as brightly as the white pellitory, or glowing rs 
3w poppy, and the light of Wiirin, tender desire through 
hey are §eea doubles their charm. In his other Epi- 
im, Catullus, who is probably translating or imitating 

work, takes matters still more simply ; there is nothing 
EtoinaQ ritual of marriage, little of its social parj>ose: 
ng turns on the bare conflict of sentiment between the 
if youths and maidens who dispute over the bride, Tlie 

hold that when a maiden marries she is like a plucked 
lat droops and is trodden under foot : the youths, that a 
onwed is like the vine trailing along the ground untended 

and st«er, while a maiden wedded is like the same vine 
to fruitfuluess upon the stately elm. 

pioem on the nuptials of PeleuF> and Thetis is the 
work of Catullus : it is a little over four hundred lines, 
nger than any of the mythological idylls of Theocritus 
bus, for one reason because it is the only attempt of its 
D that kind. It is divided into two nearly equal parts, 
1 story and the episode of Ariadne, which is introduced 
it was represented upon the coverlei on the marriitge 
st a£ in Moechus the cadket of Europa is adorned with 
C of lo : only Moschus, though by no means so great a 
!]^ullus, has a sense of pro[>ortion, and remembers that 
is bis eiibject and not lo. Itis{iosdble that if Catullus 
fwing a Greek original he amplified it for the benefit of 

tliat knew very little of Theseus and less of Ariadne, 
wo himdred and seventeen lines that are devoted to the 

a hundred and eighty could qoite well be spared by a 
ho had the information which is contained in any dic- 
)f mythology. No part of the description of the coverlet 
ive to be omitted, and we should pass at once from the 
rf the desolation of Ariadne to the picture of the jollity 
livine wooer, with his train of Bacchanals. The part 
onld have to be omitted is full, however, of aplendid 
i bet, it has more movement and connection than the 
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main poem, where one picture sacceeds anotlier without gnnriif 
out of it. The opening pasnage aboat the Argo is iiTelemit,i> | 
at least BU[>erfluoa8, and leads to nothing except anacfaionumi; , 
for we cannot suppose that Thetis fell in love with Pdm . 
when he sailed in Argo, the first ship that ever sailed the j 
eea, and that the marriage was postponed till Minos lai , 
established a maritime empire, and his vengeance for hit kd 
nnd the death of .^eos and the periid; of Theseos were la 
old familiu tale. Besides, how are we to believe that pet^ 
came from all Thessalj and Scyros to Pharsalus, only to p 
away again before the arrival of the gods, who alone are wottlij 
to sit down at the marriage supper and hear the eong of fct«I 
Kven when the gods arrive, Chiron and Perseus and Promethm 
seem more im]>oriant to the author than the Olympians. The 
protest against impiety is spirited, and might perhaps be takei 
as a reply to the Epicureanism of Lucretius. According to 
Lucretius, the blessed nature of the gods would be contaminalei 
by any interest in human affairs. According to Catnllus, it ii 
only human guilt which shuts men out from the familiar inte^ 
poiirse with heaven enjoyed in days of old. The poet look* 
back with longing and regret to the times of the heroes, -apt 
whom he promises to call often in his song, although the promiw 
remained unfulfilled. The song of the Fates is solemn a»J 
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■ a Roman governor eii route : if he was to have any control 
all, he must be able to inflict Bummary punishment, and it 
i£ hard for him to dispense with the convenient fiction that 
) vas at the head of an army able to deal with whomaoever he 
et onder martial law. 

Among his own contemporaries Cato's fame for eloquence 
d not stand high : he was an able man, whose perseverance, 
nemess, and bitterness made his speeches worth listening to, 
idle his vanity secured their preservation. Other speakers 
id more weight and gave more pleasine. C. Lffilius, the 
lend of the younger Airicanus, was supposed to be the wisest 
itetman of his day, and his freedom from personal ambition 
kd passion, and his readiness to take the second place, gave 
m a higher reputation than a more active politician could 
lin. His ' mild wisdom ' was long proverbial : he was supposed 
'be the ouly man able to influence his friend, who without 
ithing to override the constitution habitually set himself 
me it. Consequently, Leelius was asked to speak in all 
Oport^nt cases, and took pains with his speeches, which had 
le merit of perfect purity of language, though that was less 
narkable then than in later days. His speeches read well 
rtheir day, because be took as much [wiins in preparing them 
r pabhcation as for delivery in the forum. The charm of hia 
eeches was a kind of religious unction ; nothing, says Cicero, 
mid be sweeter, nothing holier. We have a specimen in the 
ignificent panegyric on his dead friend which he wrote for 

Tnbero, and which was imitated by Q. Fabius jEmilianus. 
^eeds must be,* said LEelius, ' that the empire of the whole 
rth should be where that man was: wherefore neither such 
wt thanks can be paid to the immortal gods as ought to 
i pud that he, with such a mind and such a spirit, was bom 
I this city out of all others, nor yet such moan and lament be 
ad« as ought to be made since he died of that disease, and 
M taken away in that same season, when to you and all others 
ha would have this commonwealth safe there was most need 
' lus life, ye men of Rome.' Cicero had trained himself to 
«1 strongly about a Bjieech on the sacred ceremonies of Rome, 
which it was set forth what delight the gods took in wooden 
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Even here the splendid epithets of the doe and the nM hm 
belong to Catollns rather than to AttJs ; and when ve hear it 
the next line that the cryof Attis came from 'rosy lipleta,'iti 
clear that the legend is being treated as Pemgino treated At 
martyrdom of St. Sebastian — with a dainty cuiiositj not fir 
removed from cruelty, llie whole poem belongs to a nij 
simple period of art, and so at first seems to be purely natanli 
but within its limits it is elaborately — over-elaboratelj- 
finished. All the primitive omamenta of alliteration and enphof 
are lavishly employed, and there are signs of afiectation : tk 
cry of Attis rises to the * twin ears * of the gods ; Cybele, vhi 
she looses one of her lions to scare her wavering votary bad to 
his duty, bids him * beat his back with his tail,' which is rimpli 
enough, and to * bear his own blows,' which is a conceit. Ik 
lion himself is the ' left-hand foe of cattle ' ; he * calls npn 
himself in his friry, his spirit is stirred to speed ; he goes, k 
roars, he bursts the brushwood with uncontrolled tread. Bat ! 
when be came to the moist region of the whit«ning shore, ul 
saw tender Attis beside the flashing levels of the main, In 
made his charge: and Attis fled crazy into the wild woadi.' 
The whole poem is short, only ninety-three lines, and five rf 
these are given to saying *when the sun rose Attis wok«' 
•' When the sun, with the radiant eyes of his golden counUt- 
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tttat the Roman people might deal with him as they pleased, he 
only truBted that they would have mercy upon his childreu and 
tLe orphan aon of Gallus : he brought the children into court — a 
Greek practice that he was the first to introduce at Rome — and 
their tears mingled with his, and quenched the Harne of ]>npu!ar 
indignatioQ. Cicero tells us himself that his power lay in his 
Batnrsi dolorousness, he always felt his own case or his clients 
u a grie^'ance, and the feeling wa'i always contagious. He had 
U» power of working himself into a (jassion in cold blood, as 
ii shewn in a story which Cicero t«lls on the authority of 
V. Satilius Rufus, The farmers of the state pitchworks in the 
lorest of Sila were accused of allowing their slaves to commit 
amrderB upon respectable people. The case against them was 
strong, for Ijtelius, who spoke twice in their defence, taking 
opecial pains, conld obtain nothing better than re]>eated 
•djoununents. After the second he suggested that they should 
pot the case into Cralba's hands. Galba had only a clear day 
to jirepare himself, and shut himself up in a vaulted chamber 
titli some slaves that could read and write till the morning of 
the third day, and did not leave till he heard the consuls had 
Wme into court. In his excitement he had thrashed all the 
•Weg to whom he had dictated his notes. He came out with 
fluihed cheeks and flashing eyes, as if he bad been delivering 
» speech instead of prejiaring it. The speech was delivered 
»oid continual applause. He complained so copiously of the 
Wship of keeping respectable men with such a charge hang- 
^ over them on mere suspicion, that the court forgot how un- 
wnrincing they had found Ltelius' sober and elaborate argu- 
fent that the suspicion did not amount to legal certainty. 
Kather this speech nor any of Galba's read well : they were 
•W-feshioned com])ared not only with La?!ius and Scipio biit 
' "Hli Cato. A verbatim re]>ort of them would have been dis- 
*r^«nting, they owed so much to the voice and feeling of the 
*>lw; and he did not take any pains when they were delivered 
^prepare them for publication: he had not yet reached 
w« artistic fastidiousness of the age of Cicero, when every 
ho took himself seriously thought that to work u]> a 
I "lewwfiil speech after delivery was the best way to improve 
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himself. The only other contemporary of Galba who 
real reputation as an orator was M. -Eniilius Lepidus 
He was a little younger than Galba, and in hie own day 
for a first-rate speaker, and in Cicero's judgment his 
proved him a really good writer. He was the first I^tiii 
had a sense of the easy flow of Greek and the value of », 
arrangement of words : he wrote as if it were a fine art. 
is a description of superficial graces: Galba's iuoovatioU! 
been more substantial, though equally artificial. 
Crassus waa ajiparently the beat speaker of those whose repots 
tion was due to their knowledge of law and their station uA 
influence; he had married his son to Oalba's daughter, sad 
studied law with the famous PontiBT Scsevola. A certain Gsiw 
Fannius, consul 122 B.C., left a famous speech against the ma- 
fiures of the younger Gracchus. It was the best sj)eech oflh* 
day which Cicero had read : it was the manifesto of the arifr 
tocracy, who, though they sometimes chose to represent th«» 
selves as champions of the Latin allies, affected to fear that if Ibt 
Latins were enfranchised they would leave no room for &B 
Komans at Rome. But Cicero makes a very lame reply lotht 
suspicion of Attieus that the written speech was the work <it 
C. Persius, who utilised all the suggestions of the nobilttf< 
Fannius himself was a tolerable speaker, and doubtless deliver^ 
an eifective speech, which when delivered owed nothing totl* 
help of PersiuH. Fannius belonged to an older generation 
than even the elder Gracchus, who, like C. Carho, had staJisJ ! 
under Porcina. Carbo, according to Cicero, was the gw<t 
orator of his day : he praises both him and Tiberius GracchWi 
for their prudence and ingenuity and acuteness, while neith* ! 
seems to have had any aptitude for purely literary display: whjdij 
Cicero excuses in the case of Tiberius Gracchus on the poini'l , 
that he was cut off before he reached his prime. Carbo lived liwij 
enough to give his measure ; he was the king of the CDUf*- 
in spite of hia want of political steadfastness. He was fluiflt 
and voluble, and had a good voice ; he was sharjt enough (th>* 
may be taken in connection with his want of political eamert' 
nesa, for he only took up the democratic cause for popiilaritj 
and had abundant energy, and withal knew how to keep U 
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&bcu At Athens the duty of the magistrate was purely 

iniiiisterial : the whole merits of the case, whether of fact or 

kw, came before the jury; and the jury was a body to be 

ecMinted by hundreds, a large conunittee of the sovereign 

assembly. At Rome the question of fact was often referred to 

a single jxidex ; and when the court was largest it was counted by 

•cores. But the court was never the whole of the audience ; 

generally it was the smallest part. Besides the parties and 

their friends, there were the loungers in the market-place, who 

gathered round any knot engaged in an interesting or amusing 

dispute. The larger the ring of such idlers any speaker could 

dfiw and hold, the greater his success : knowledge of the law, 

Mation, tact, and the like might win the verdict of the 

judge, but eloquence only could interest an audience; and 

mocess gained by eloquence was much more important to the 

cntor than a success gained in any other way. Consequently, 

irtiat told upon the audience was quite as important as what 

told upon the court, and much told upon the audience which 

did not tell upon the cause. There was the same tendency to 

iiresponsible display in political speaking: the audience was 

commonly a mass meeting convoked to support or oppose a 

paiticular measure ; it was rare that any speaker addressed a 

meeting called by an opponent. The only scene of debate was 

the senate, and even there debate was beset by formalities : 

for one senator directly to reply to another was only tolerable 

vhen questions of personal dignity had been raised. As a rule, 

^h senator gave his opinion in turn as called upon by the 

wosul or other magistrate. In this way, men of consular rank 

^ any rate had to speak whether they had anything to say or 

80; and even when the consulars had spoken, there was little 

^Qce that less dignified speakers would animate the latter 

I*rt of the sitting. In the first place, they were not expected 

*o speak at such length as the leaders, and there were a number 

of senators who would give a silent vote and had still to bo 

*«ked for whom they would give it. Even in the senate, t/x), 

^liere was a great deal of vague speaking, for no senator who 

^ not a magistrate could bring forward any subject of his 

own motion : he had to speak on such subjects as magistrates 
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chose to bring fonrard : if other subjects Htmck him as men 
ImportaDt, hia only reeoorce was in speaking od the magiitnta^ 
motion to give hie (pinion that they shoold be inBtrncMto 
bring his own question before the senate on a intnie igf. 
Kven thiB, though pennissible, iras reckoned irregnlar, like tki 
practice of personal altercation. 



CiCEHo's Predecessors. 

The records of Boman eloquence went far back. Gam 
had read the speech of Appius Caectts which decided the taatt 
agiiinst treating with Pyrrhos, and he had read fnnsil 
f>nttions older than the days of Cato. He did not admin 
either; he disliked the funeral orations, which were kept u 
the atithonties and patterns for similar exercises in hia on 
(l:i_v, whereby history was increasingly corrupted. He mi 
willing to believe that Appius must have been eloquent, siiM 
till he 6]ioke the senate had been inclined to treat. H* 
)tavs' capricious compliments to the hypothetical eloqnenoe of 
K»hricius, sent to induce Pyrrhas to restore his prisonoi; 
of Tiberius Coruncanins, whose wisdom was proved by Aw 
( 'ommentaries of the PontiflFs ; and of M'. Curius, who overmW 
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lidion : all he cared for in the way of artifice was to coin ft))hor- 
which would stick in the meranry. We have very few 
gnotatioas from his sjieecheB, and if we had many it would be 
mpoejb'ie to judge of such a speaker by quotations. His 
;hes told by a fulness both of facts and of feeliug which 
for rhetoric. One or two phrases are full of passion, 
appeal ' to the Boman people to rouse themselves if 
for him or for his sacrifices, and his brother's. 

:iii apad ros verba tncere et a Tobis poslulare cum genere sata- 

9, et com fralTem propter vueAmisiisem, neo quisquam de I'. Af rimni 

flOiBcohi tamiUa nisi ego ot pner rcataremnB, ut paMreminJ boc tum- 

B a atirpo genua noelrum inleroat et oti aliqna propago 

i reliqua esjet httad icio an lubenl.ibua a vobis impel raswin.' 

1 some r^vrd for his sacrifices, it he bad asked for leave to 

; ho doubUtd wfaelhcr they weighed enongh wilh the Itomnns tu 

^bwa aboQt ibe com diBtribntion and tevenae-Eanaing and the courts 

Even more celebrated was the oatborat — 'Quo mo misur con- 

unT iu Capitoliuniie fat f mtria saoguine reducdal: An domumt 

It laiBemm lamcntautem vidtam et abjectam.' Cicero tlioiight 

b ot these passages as to imitate both The imitation of the lint 

i the speech tor Publius Snlln, acquitted on a charge ot compli- 

I Oalilina, whiob rested on no other ground than that he had stood 

nsutship with Antroniui, one of the oinspiratom, and, like him, 

(nned for undue influence at the election. The imitations are 

B, for the; show in vbat ways Cicero thonght be cauld improve upon 

The foosecatoT bad chosen to aasoiue thai Cicero was making 

pking En Rome, and choosing at his will whom to protect and whom 

i so Cicero retorts that inslead of taking well-earned repose he 

g the dangers and duties of public lite : so that a new turn Is 

(hia claim to ease, or rather a new inference is drawn from it. ■ Kgo, 

• beoeficiis in republica positis, si nullum atiud mihi premium ah 

jpnloque Bomano nisi honeatum otinin postularem, quia non ix>nce- 

" i baberent honores, slbi imperia, sibi provincias, sibi trinmplios. 

e laudii iusignia, mibi Liceret ejus orbis, quam oonservossem, 

I, txanqaillo aniioo et quieto froi. Qaid7 si hi>c non postulo; m 

11 priitinos, si foUicitiido, si officio, si opene, si vigilim deaerviunt 

t omnibus ; si Deque amici in foro requimnl studiuni 

le r«spubtica in curia ; si me non modo rerum gestarum vacatio, 

■ honoris, neque Ectatia eicnsatio vindicat a labore ; ai voluntas moii, 

, si domuB, si animus, si aures patent omnibus : si mibi nc ad ca 

KfBie pro salute omnium ge^^i, recordanda el cogitsuda quidqunm 

Htemporis: tamen hoc return appellabitur cujus vicarius qui ii'lit 

3 potest r iVo P. Svlla. is. 26. Hnw connected and 

>• ttijd raried tliia is <<ompaired wilh Gracchus I bow murb fuller, huw 

* riehet, for not a single detail is thrown away— each adds a new trait to 

tapcLue. Only Gracchiu is Iboronghly in earnest— his traKic uunls corre- 

[ V^il to 1 tragic siluution. It is tho aiuie in the I-ro Jlfurtaa. x. 41. 'Si 

"'L I. K 
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•■-- <^ f wir j-rwecuted tmder the law of VaritiR,lie admllywi 
~r^- '.■:• ">-ad before hU judges till one knee toucbed tbt 
jr: •:=. i. T^.i* was tht more remarkable because he had buitot 
L- i-i* ;-:fTr.-.v -jf Norbanos that he was only in the haUtrf 
■.T^>:-Ii:i; t'^ suj'iilication on behalf of hie Mend?. Appmulf 
0; -r: '"i.^iftt ihe fjieeeh on behalf of Xorbann3hiabrt,fi 
'.- h,:* U:.Iv^r uj-in oraton,' he makes Antonius give n«j 
.-■-■.; U."r'* ?ke:oli of ii, dwelling esi>ecially on his boldmaii 
:r- jj:z^ ':-.~r :•■' '.h^ court how much Rome had been indditei 
i- ::,v :^»T -. vi'-itioians who cooid be called aeditioM. Thcragk 
A-T —-i ■z.-.TrT wr-te his own speeches, there waa ewx^ 
:zr- ii'.7 2.'~-r:.'. :heni for some notes to be taken at the dm 
wli.:.. w-.t1 :he *-eIi. of Cieero, kept a critical tradition about bk 
ili-c i* Ij-e a* :hr ihird eeniury. 

CriiiS'.is bii :::ore ^■anity : he wrote down for the benefit if 
i«-f!rri:y :r.e :•.;■>« suvvessful imssages in his sj)eeehes. Hem 
.1 :;:".l =i re ^ristirdy '[leaker : he was not ready to lake tf 
f.-.r/ kV.*^ '.^^: was brvught him like Antonius: he re|ient<i 
;.-,.ir:;'.y rftni'icg iven induced to [irosecute Carbo. Het«k 
k.iTi- r-. v-.r :■; Live to defend himself, and he refused to deferf 
St r-. i".;".?. wr.o ie !aw Le had advocated. Instead, he chose to b< 
.-. w::;-.:Si : r :he defence: and in that capacity he madei 
?rr:.\:j s:^;vh. lit-nounoiug the prosecutor, and describing tb« 
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jmMic till he was thirty, and that in hia own defence ; while 
Crassus made his first s^ieech against Carbo, who had deserted 
the populiir cause without gaining the confidence of the nobility, 
tliough he had gone ao far as to defend Opimiua. Six years 
atUr, Antonius had the opjxirt unity of accusing another Carbo, 
iJie unfortunate opponent of the Cimbri : three yearn later ptill 
tiey came into eollision. Crassus had to defend Serviliua, who 
lu prosecuted for having been defeated by the Cimbri, because 
be had proposed a law to restore the control of the courts to 
tht senate. The prosecutor C. Norbanus was himself accused 

PefWpring the majesty of the state, by raking up forgotten 
; on this occasion Antoniiis defended him. But neither 
iriouH politician, and both respected the authority nf 
te. Their object was t« prove their own consequence 
urts, to make as many friends as ixjssible, and to prove, 
iftliey pleased, that they could be formidable enemies. As the 
Uw-courta were the highest field of eloquence at Rome, and 
Aatonius the greatest Boman advocate, he had to be the Roman 
Demosthenes, though Cicero was quite aware of his inferiority in 
lU ibe imaginative and intellectual part of oratory. He wrote 
Bciiing: even his Latinity was questionable— at least bis voca- 
bnlaiy was not choice : as he always apoke extempore, he had no 
OKasion or opportunity for rhetorical turns and developments. 
Hi* praise was that he ' thought of everything,' caught all the 
points of a case at once, and conveyed to the court a \i\-id sense 
of all that told on his own side. He arranged his words 
•nd sentences with a sufficient eye to effect and em|ihasis ; but 
iliil not care for elegance or dignity ; in fact, his jiurenit of 
l^idity made his sentences so full of short and open syllables 
Uiat, in the judgment cf severe critics who liked every phrase 
to be full and rounded, hia style was hardly manly. This was 
wriecled in delivery by his energy and enterprise : he as- 
tonished the court when defending Aquillius, who was accused 
"I l"*ulation after his return fi^om jiut ting down the servile war 
w Sicily^ by baring the breast of the veteran and showing the 
iiwunmible scars which covered his body. Accordingto ancient 
"I'dition, the court knew be was guilty, but had determined 
I **■ Ui encourage i-evolutionists by eondeuming hiui. When hu 
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himself was prosecuted under the law of Variiis,he actmllymi 
seen to bend before bis judges till one knee touched lb( 
ground. This was the more remarkable because he had boastoi 
in hia defence of Norbanus that he was only in the hslstrf 
descending to supplication on behalf of hia frieuda. AppBienilj 
Cicero thought the speech on behalf of Norbanus hisbe«I,fer 
in his dialogue upon oratory he makes Antonius give h «o7 
complacent sketch of it, dwelling esijeeially on his boldnesfin 
pressing home to the court how much Rome had been indebttd 
in the past to politicians who could be called seditious. Though 
Autonius never wrote hie own speeches, there waa enoi^ 
curiosity about them for some notes to be taken at the linti 
which, with the help of Cicero, kept a critical tradition alxiut bin 
alive as late as the third century. 

CrassuB had more vanity : he wrote down for the benefit of 
posterity the moat successful passages in his speeches. He"* 
a much more leisurely sjjeaker : he was not ready to take tf 
every case that was brought him like Antonius : he repenW 
heartily of having been induced to prosecute Carbo. He took 
care never to have to defend himself, and he refiised to drfoJ 
Servilius, whose law he had advocated. Instead, he chose to b( 
a witness for the defence : and in that caj«icity he mide » 
serioTis speech, denouncing the prosecutor, and deEcribing ll* 
measures he had felt bound to take against him as ooiniA 
The speech was rather long for a witness, and decidedly shut 
for an advocate, and Cicero admired it immensely: andufcr 
the Bi>eech in favour of the Servilian law, which restored tolhs 
senate the right of trying senators, he always professed thil '' 
had been his mistress in the art of oratory. He eepeciallj 
admired the appeal to the people to deliver the senators""' 
of the haudB of the knights, so tliat thenceforward the seniW 
might ha\'e no superior but the Roman people — who no doal*i 
as represented by the loimgers in the forum, were abnosl** 
jealous of the knights as of the senate. Though there w»s • 
great deal of solemnity, Crasaua seems to have jested even ^ 
this R|icech. C. Memmius, a famous op]>onent of the nohilltji 
R[ioke against the bill of Ser\-ilius, and Crassus said he thoug*" 
himaelf so tall that when he went down to the forum •'' 
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Btooped to pass under an archway. In the same speech ho 
had tflid a perfectly imaginary story of how he found the walls 
at Termcina covered with L L L M M, and that it was explained 
tohim they meant * Lacerat lacertum Largi mordax Memmius.' 
Apparently the jest, such &a it. was, succeeded. Oratory was 
ftill rather rudimentary ; Cicero immortalised a lit tie hit of cross- 
mminati'.in which would have fallen flat at the (]ld Bailey. 
A better specimen of his skill is found in his altercation with 
Bnttiis, the son of a famous master of law, who had got 
Ihfongh his patrimony and then taken to the trade of accuser- 
gneral. Crassua had to defend Cn. Planeua against him, and 
both orators were much more occupied with one another than 
lb ease. Brutus had two men to read parallel passages from 
Cmsius' speeches on the Servilian law and the colony of 
Swbo which did not agree very well together : Crassua retorted 
lij having the opening words read from each of the father's 
treatises on law. Each began with an allusion to one of the 
Ibree estates which the father left behind him, all of which the 
»ii bad sold. As he had sold his father's baths too, Crasaua 
Mggested that the only reason they were not mentioned in a 
fciirth book was that Brutus was already too old to bathe with 
bisfiithcr. In the same vein, when Brutus said he was 'in a 
swat about nothing ' (to indicate his contempt for the argument 
le was considering), Crassua retorted, ' And no wonder : you're 
jmt Dut of the baths,' Id the same speech he took occasion by 
U* passage of a funeral of an old lady of the family to apoatro- 
ptiee Brutus and ask what measage he wished her to carry to 
ill the illuBtrious dead of his house. In neither case was the 
Mdience offended by the discnrsiveneBS of the speaker. They 
liked to be entertained. When Se^vola had argued in great 
ilMail that an heir who was to take under a will if another 
bcir died a minor could not take at all, since the heir fiuling 
'"bom he waa to succeed had never been bom, Crassus began 
lu! reply by telling a story of a young man who was lounging 
oj the seashore and picked up the thole-pin of an oar, and 
•hereupon concluded to build a ship. Scievola had made aa 
BUeb out of as little : it would be intolerable tyranny to make 
««! will of no effect if it was not drawn with all the techni- 
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aD Romans outside the Eeoate, wrote speeches on hia subjects, 
and no doubt introduced close reminiscences of his finest pas- 
that it was necessary to state a generation after that 
ius had not written anything that circulated in his name, 
orator of the mime generation was the elder Curio, who 
great name among some for the splendour of hia diction 
the purity of his Latin, which he owed to having been 
it up in good society : for he had no literary training in 
Latin or Greek. C. Julius Qesar the elder was also a 
and amusing sjieaker, whom it was always easy to listen 
I JTo one spoke with such agreeable good breeding, though 
iches never carried any weight. He died, like Antonius, 
massacres which followefi the return of Slarius. 
Horteneius, who was twenty-seven when this happened, 
ly distinguiahed himself as an orator, even under the 
when he was twenty-eight. For about sixteen 
undisputed leader of the courts : after hia consul- 
%i9 B.C., which followed immediately upon hia abortive 
:e of Verres, he took less pains with his speeches, and 
and though when Cicero became consul six years later 
Mfelt that he had a rival against whom it was worth while to 
nert himself, in Cicero's judgment it was too late to recover the 
Iwt ground. Still a speech in behalf of Messalla, delivered 
twelve years after, the year before Hortensius' death, had a 
WDfiderahle aucceas : the verbatim report of it was published, 
«Ki did the author credit, though his speeches as a ride were 
better to hear than to read. 

The criticism of Cicero seems candid as well an elaborate : 
te great fault of his speaking was that it wanted force and 
•eriouanesB. Cotta wanted ' i)omp,' Sulpicius wanted ' gentle- 
■ms,' Hortensius wanted 'gravity.' His voice and presence 
•ere admirable, and his ingenuity was inexhaustible : all his 
gifts were of a kind to make their fullest impression in youth. 
HewM so eager and entertaining that the audience did not 
n^ce that he was irrelevant and diffuse, especially as he cor- 
'wl<d the effect of the diffuseness by announcing beforehand 
Uie heads imder which he intended to treat of the case. This 
*M a novelty at Rome, like another device of HortensiiiB. 
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Towards the close of a speech he nsed to recapitulate all Hit 
had beeu said on either side. With his admirable andsingoln 
memory thia gave him a great advantage, as he put his wa 
colouring on arguments, which at the time produced tbeii effwt 
on the court, at a time when the court had half forgoltPU than. 
Another advantage hia memory gave him was, that he cooU 
reproduce exactly what he had preijared at leiaure. Thwe 
were two schools of Asiatic oratory at the time, one ofwhkk 
reUed on an ingenious multiplication of general aphorisms mow 
or less applicable to the case; another depended upon «lie- 
mence and volubility. In both Hortensius was a master: and 
he had the peculiar grace that hia irrelevant aphorisms and Iw 
empty phraaes were always beautifullyrounded, because he took 
such an interest in hia profession that he was never wewyrf 
rehearsing. He never let a day pass without speaking in the J 
foriini or declaiming at horae : very often he did both. T(* 
[lerfection of superficial jwliah, the readiness in retort, the tJO- , 
ination,the abundance of words, and what did duty for thought*, ; 
were all fascinating to the young, especially in a young ma) | 
while the elders from the first were inclined — if we may tm* I 
Cicero — to think the display of Hortensius little better lloB ■ 
jiretentious rubbish. With all his diligence he seems at »j 
time to have had any literary or philosophical interest: !» 
gained verdicts by adroitness and tact of statement rather tlas 
by playing iipon the feelings of the court. When Cicero m 
in hia own judgment at hia best, in the four years between tt< 
si>eechea against Verres and those on the Manilian law and tin 
defence of Cluentiua, there was no speaker before the pnW* 
with any knowledge of law or hiatory, any power of digression, a? 
art of raising a particular case into the sphere of general initti- 
Hortensius, who had never possessed this art, after two or tbrw 
years of luxury lost, first the art of rounding his phrases ■"" 
picking his words, and then the jxiwer of poiuing forth >" 
endless stream of rapid speech. His ingenuity lasted bettef' 
he could always produce neat and well-framed aphorisms, b"* 
they were too ingenious for a speaker of his years, and they k* 
half their effect for want of being clothed in fluent, grtceftu 
language. Beaides, the circumstaoces under which 
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Beach had sjrmpathies and interests in the camp of his 
■wntp, Cicero, like them, is open to the charge of political 
l!irenntion — to say the least, of political versatility. He has, 
■fW, an ezcnse which they had not : an English politician 
ho diooee between two political confederations, with a stable 
■niitioii and flexible traditions. This makes it natural to 
k of Cicero as wavering between the aristocratical and 
parties, especially as he speaks himself of the 
and poptUarea as dividing the public at Eome. In 
delivered in the Boman forum the division was not 
t, but when we take histoiy as a whole we see that 
my time after the Gracchi it was inadequate as an ex- 
■Ikm of Roman politics. In the age of Cicero there were 
BM than five distinct forces in politics: the old nobility, 
slied by several generations of high office ; the mob of the 
ady who, in virtue of the legislation of the Grracchi, con- 
Bd to receive outdoor relief; the great banking and financial 
xations, which dated from the time of Gracchus too ; the 
bles of the country towns all over Italy ; the great general, 
reat generals, of the period, who had conducted several 
laigns continuously. The action of the first three admitted 
fing calculated : as a rule the nobility were always opposed 
to the mob and to the equestrian order, which as a j)olitical 
J was under the control of the largest and most enterprising 
alists, who of course had no sympathy with government 
nass meetings, which was always apt to degenerate into 
aright brigandage when the promoters of a particular 
obtained the temporary command of the streets and the 
mbly by employing gangs of hired ruffians. The notables 
he country towns were uncertain in their action : some of 
n were affiliated to the trading corporations, others to noble 
888, but as a rule they stood outside the passions and 
rests of the capital, and gave their wishes and occasionally 
I eflective support to whichever cause or leader was for the 
nent safest and most respectable. If there had been a 
ct residential qualification for voting in the assembly, so 
b no man could vote in a tribe who could not prove that he 
itnally resided in the district of the tribe, the Consenms 
lia would have been a practical i)olitical force, for each 
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which the latest eriticiaia refuses to regard as the work of 
There can be no question in such a case whether the 
achievement is the result of circumstances or of a 
gift, and Cicero owed more to himself and less to his 
ings than most great I^ttn writers. All the great 
before him, with the exception of Cato, had been mm 
rank and family ; and the oratorj of Cato, though eli 
pretentious, and clever, was still essentially plebeian, whflc 
oratory of Cicero is full of an ideal dignity and nobility, 
surpasses the tone that rank can give, because it proceeds 
an honest enthusiasm for Roman institutions as they had 
and might be. One must not imagine this idealism is 
because it is inconsistent: in the orations themselves there it t 
difference of tone between the 'Pro Miirena' and the 'la 
Catilinam,' between the 'Pro Ctelio' and the 'Pro Milone*! 
between the letters in general and the orations in genenl tta 
contrast is greater ; it is at it-s height in the letters to Atli«' 
about the affair of Catiline, where he is always ndicuting tbs 
exaggerated way in which he thought it well to speak in pohlit 
of the dangers be had saved the state from, and the servicoU 
hiid rendered. It is a familiar observation that people 'An 
have had great eiperiences find it difficult when the experimtt 
is over to believe that they are the same : there is so maA 
difference between what they thought and felt at the time m 
what they think and feel afterwards. In ordinary cases grat 
experiences are rare, and the reaction after them is aceompli»W 
quietly ; and it is only in looking Itack after some time tbal ib 
whole extent can be measured. But a full, busy, exciting li" 
like Cicero's is full of alternations of feeling, which aoccw 
each other too rapidly for one to chasten and subdue the otlwi 
instead, the effort to secure the continuity of life has W !• 
given up : it is necessary to live in and for the moment, ib* 
an orator has to express all that he feels while he feeia it- 
Here, too, we have to remember that Cicero waa a self-ffl**' 
man, without the habits of caution and reticence which *" 
hereditary in a buainess-hke aristocracy. One finds the sW* 
defect in Canning and Brougham, whose eloquence raised them 
to a leading position in two opposite camjis. Both lost ">' 
confidence of their coUeaguey through their want of decoreiOt 
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trying to get credit with high and low, and at the same time to 
contribute to the real good of the state. His natural party 
irere the Italian notables, the worthy middle class, who were 
politicians out of vanity and patriotism, and awarded their 
ineffectual approval in a manner that was generally equitable 
at the moment, though rather embarrassing in the long-run, 
because they had no means of controlling their idols, and there- 
fine felt no obligation to support any one in particular con- 
mtently. They were always true to Cicero, though their 
fidelity helped him little, and it may also be said that he was 
true to them. Unfortunately he was already committed on 
mmy questions of persons and principle, when Caesar, the 
finly one of his influential contemporaries who was morally or 
intellectually capable of appreciating him, thought the time 
kid come to enter upon sustained and serious public action. 
And Cicero, though the piurest of all the practical politicians 
rf his time, was not disinterested enough not to resent ill- 
tieatment. After his return from banishment, he was not 
eoQsigtent as a supporter either of the senate or of Caesar or 
of Pompeius, for all had treated him ill. Upon the whole he 
ttt most intimately connected with Pompeius, whose general 
policy, though ineffectual and ill-considered and arbitrary, had 
<n air of respectability which reinforced the ascendency which 
Iiis blameless private life and his military successes and his 
fiunily connexion had given him. After the death of Pompeius, 
Cicero's course was clearer ; while Caesar lived be accepted the 
demency of the conqueror with such dignity as was possible, 
^ after the heir of the dictator was at variance with the first 
lieutenant, who had usurped his power, he exerted himself, 
^th admirable courage and ingenuity, to turn a Caesarian 
<Hiarrel into a senatorian reaction; and imperfect and short- 
Uved as the success of his endeavours was, he rendered a 
greater service to such republicanism as was possible than in 
toy other jjart of his chequered career. 

He was bom at Arpinum, 106 B.C., just a year before 
Jugurtha was surrendered to Sulla; he was eighteen when 
^ulla was consul and drove Marius into exile. Cicero a y(jar 
Wore had served in the army of Cn. Pompeius the elder as a 
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[listrict would have been virtually represented by its U 
men. As it was, each district was represented by its 
contribution to the population of the capital, and the C« 
Italia! too often exj^ressed itself by crying in concert overil 
milk. The great generals were always more or less ontadl' 
conatitutiou from the days of the elder A&icanua to 
Cffisar and Agrippa : no party could trust them entirely, i 
they could trust no party, Cicero's townsman Slaritu m 
all Bomun [loliticiauB the most uncertain ; he owed hii I 
election to the consulship to the popular disgust wit^ fl| 
corruption and inefficiency of the noble commanders who h 
conducted the war against Jugurtha, which, oddly enough, cu 
to a head just when there was a noble in command whol 
honest and efficient : he took the side of the senate, after M 
hesitation, in the sedition of Satuminus : but when the p* 
of sedition was supported by the Italians, he placed himsdlf 
its head, fell with it, and rose with it to his last bloody cam 
ship. Sulla, whose personal iTisou^^iaTice made him in one ad 
the most disinterested of politicians, was the champion li i 
senate as an institution rather than of the nobility as a dv 
compared with Marius he was liberal and progressive, and, 
must be added, arbitrary. At bottom Alarius was the iM 
conservative, even the more constitutional, of the two; thoo^ 
he was more easily tempted to imperil legal order and tin 
public interest, through personal vanity and class 
Pompeius, though he appealed to the i>eople to assure U* 
indeiTc.ndence of the nobles, wished to confirm his supren*? 
by getting the aenaffi to recognise it as the only security (* 
order; while Caesar was content to carry his measures bjtbe 
help of the votes of the people, and to ward off oppodtioo Ij 
the influence of his army and his largesses. 

Cicero's career was affected in various ways by the con^ 
cations of politics : he was at once conscientious and amhitioWi 
he shrank from doing harm himself and from abetlJng t''* 
miadeeds of others who were less scrupulous ; he shrank «|ual'j 
from running risks and giving offence : he was always on t^* 
watch for opportunities of bringing and keeping himself befow 
the public in ways that were safe and respectable, al*"?' 
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Hj^ng to get credit with high and low, and at the same time to 
lxatribut« to the real goofl of the state. Hia natural jwrty 
^ere the Italian notables, the worthy middle ciaas, who were 
IditicJans out of vanity and patriotism, and awardt-d their 
iu^ectual approval in a manner that was generally equitiible 
It the moment, though rather embarrassing in the long-run, 
because they had no means of controlling their idols, and there- 
fcre felt no obligation to support any one in particular con- 
ffltently. They were always true to Cicero, though their 
fidelity helped him little, and it may also be said that he was 
tree to them. Unfortunately he was already committed on 
JBay questions of persons and jirineiple, when Caesar, the 
'Only one of his influential contein[>orarieB who was morally or 
intellectually capable of appi-eciating him, thought the time 
iti come to enter npon sustained and serious public iicliou. 
'ind Cicero, though the purest of all the practical i>oliticiana 
ilf his time, was not disinterested enough not to resent ill- 
itteatment. After his return from banishment, he was not 
wnsiatent as a supporter either of the senate or of Csesar or 
ifPoinpeiuB, for all bad treated him ill. Upon the whole he 
Bs most intimately connected with Pompeius, whose general 
polity, though ineffectual and ill-considered and arbitrary, h;id 
tt lir of respectability which reinforced the ascendency which 
hii blameless private life and hia mihtary successes and his 
femily connesioD had given him. After the death of PomjieiuH, 
Cicero's coarse was clearer ; while Caesar lived he accepted the 
dBmency of the conqueror with such dignity as was possible, 
•Ed after the heir of the dictator was at variance with the first 
lieutenant, who had UBuri)ed hia power, he exerted himself, 
'ilh admirable courage and ingenuity, to turn a t^sarian 
liarrel into a senatorian reaction; and imperfect and short- 
lived as the success of his endeavours was, he rendered a 
Pwter service to such republicanism as was possible than in 
"ij other part of his chequered career. 

He was bom at Arpinum, 106 b,C., just a year before 
Jigiinha was surrendered to Sulla; he was eighteen when 
Siilli was consul and drove Marius into exile. Cicero a year 
^tim had served in the army of Cn. Pompeius the elder as a 
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Li :t il ." -T T ■ • '.-xi. Cii-'-r ■■ fully recognised the impwt' 
: -:.;- :--:-_-: :. : ;.^ i* cireful to tell us that Ajx>lloiiiai 
i ; ?--■.■:--'■-" ■- Iv.i'.rr. I 'n ti> return to Rome Cicero ftt 
..-t1: ;-."'. i LrT i.'7Ti:.:re. He marrie^i Tercntia, of icbm 

k^ w '.["'.:■ -\.~f. ".r.a: .<.e was the mother of his children 
i ■':.:■.■, '--r '.Li ..■■- very ant-ct:..n:iie terms with her, although 

:^r-^; w::'- ':.^r afi^r tLirty-iwo years of miu-riage, afttr hii 
'::■.:-*: s •■■C.isar. Wvdo nn knowwhetber hewas provoked 
r -.7 :::-.:- "'-■>.; :r.;ir.3jvnient '>f hi? i-mbarrasseil moneyinattoi 
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boot the conRict of an eagle vrith a dragon, in his treatise on 
B?ination, which may fairly be called fanciful and apirited. 
He metre in both is admirably smooth and finished for the 
period,and shows how Cicero had profited by the teaching of the 
poet Arcbias. The great faalt is that the lines liave no iiow ; 
ach contains a separate instalment of the sense, and is in a 
tiy ixiraplete in itself; for instance, we never get an epithet in 
<nie line, and the substantive to which the epithet refers in 
mother; and almost every line ends, as a clause in sober old- 
;bdu(ined Latin ought to end, with a substantive or a verb or a 
'prticiple ; it is veiy rare to find a verb which belongs to the 
aense of one line standing by itself at the beginning of the 
next, which, after Vergil, is one of the commonest of devices 
fc? linking lines together. Besides his poetry, he translated 
RTeral dialogues of Plato and the * Economics ' of Xenophon, 
ind (laraphrased the Greek treatises on rhetoric, of which we 
lave a fuller and more methodical digest in the four books of the 
'Anctor ad Herennium,' to employ an indispensable barbarism. 
The first speech of Cicero's which has reached us was that 
fcr P. Qninetius, delivered in the twenty-sixth year of his 
ige— the same year that Pompeius extorted a triumph for his 
aiergy in pursuing the remnants of the party of ]\lariu9. In 
tbe year which followed, Cicero too had a triumph : he secured 
tke acquittal of Seitus Roscius Amerinus, who was accused of 
pMticide in order to secure Chrysogonus, Sulla's freedmaii, in 
the enjoyment of the property of Eoscius' father. Sulla was still 
^ictalor, and Cicero speaks with ostentatious respect of his 
person, and abstains from fundamentid criticisms on his policy ; 
but still the speech is an astonishingly bold one, because the 
■Mill line of defence is that his client is in danger of being 
ftcrificed to the fiivourite of the dictator. 

The next year Sulla abdicated, and Cicero went abroad after 
defending against Cotta the freedom of a vroman of Arretium 
(Miotber victim of Sulla's system ?). He was very lean and far 
from strong, and he habitually overstrained his voice, a natural 
Wot in a young man making his way as an open-air speaker. 
M Athens he came under tiie influence of Antiocrhua of Ascalon, 
*W «as guiding the Academy in the direction of rhetorical 
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edification, aftLT the excursion into the barren teiritoryij 
ticism, where Cameadea and others had gone to gather i 
for the warfare against Stoicism, which was really t 
of the long conflict between ' Hellenism ' and * Hebra 
also practised speaking with Demetrius Sjrus, fiom « 
apparently learnt less than from the Asiatic orators 3 
of Stratoniceia (who, he says, deserved to be called Altiejl 
ciam consisted in saying nothing inappropriate or ine! 
Xenocles of Adramyttiuni, ^Eschylus of Cnidus, and ] 
of Magnesia. With these three he travelled for over a j 
Asia, and he says they were glad to have him with tlia 
old teacher Apollonius gave him more lessons at Rho^ 
to check his tendency to say too much, which would I 
obvious when he was speaking simply for exercise thani 
had a real cause to plead. Cicero fully recognised the % 
ance of this distinction : he is careful to tell us that Apt 
was a successful pleader. On his return to Rome C 

himself quite a new creature. He married Terentia, of ^ 

we know little except that she was the mother of his cbildn 
and that he was on very affectionate terms with her, sltlioii( 
he parted with her after thirty-two years of marriage, after b' 
submission to Cfesar. We do not know whether he was pn>\i)k 
at her imjjerfect management of his embarrassed money m 
during his absence with the army, or whether she was siq 
trying to him as he grew old and irritable, as all ]m)loiigt| 
relations are apt to be. Very soon after the divorce he n 
his rich ward PubliUa, of whose fortime he was tnist^e: rflj 
hkety a girl of seventeen (who doubtless was proud of her inl^ 
macy with her famous guardian), had attractions of her «H 
independent of those of her fortune. 

In the year after his marriage, Cicero, then in hie tlifl^^* 
first year, began his official career. He was elected qusfflof Jj 
all the tribes, and accomjianied Sextus Peducieus the pnetof '* 
Sicily. This was important, because the intimacies he ci«- 
tracted there led natimiUyto his being selected by the Siciliiu" 
to conduct the prosecution of Verres, an energetic underling "' 
the eonser\'ative party, who was sent to Sicily under verydi'''" 
cult circumstauces. Mithridates was not yet decisivelj' (i 
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bear a long rhetorical Iiistorj of the whole of Verres' career 
to tie close of his Sicilian government, to reply to this at 
leisure, with full liberty to multiply delays and pick out 
ik points till the broad facts of the case were forgotten. 
sro got up the broad facte, and evidence in support of 
Da, with diligence and activity, which at any time would 
e been remarkable, and which at that time were portentous ; 
M he simply established them in court, magnanimously 
OOnciDg, for the sake of his clients, a great op(>ortunify of 
Eless rhetorical display. Cicero was ready, Hortensiua was 
i; events were in favour of Cicero, and against Hortensiua ; 
I Verres went into exile. The ancients had two records of 
no's pleadings — the report of the speeches which he actually 
rie in oourt^ and the edition which he jjublished. We have 
Ij the latter: the first two sjieeches, especially the former, 
ft tHvinatio (as the speech was called whereby the court 
1 to divine which candidate was fittest to be entrusted with 
Bprmecntion), are in the main what he delivered; though it 
likely that the Actio Prima, which actually decided the 
K^ was curtailed, so as to contrast yet more strongly with the 
|b books of the Actio Secunda, in which, without fear of 
ItaUBdicUon, Cicero set forth all that he and his clients 
dieved of the turi>itnde of the propraetor of Sicily. This 
iVrm among other things that Cicero, who was then thirty- 
Rn, w»it not overwhelmed with business. 

He was not disposed to adopt the role of protector-general 

t oppreased provincials. Next year he defended i'ontfiuH, 

kfco, like Verres, had been three years in office, and van 

kBnMed but not convicted. Cicero, of coiu^e, though hiB 

tntirm has only reached us in fragments, auceeeds in giving 

Ae impression that it was not such a flagrant case, and thi' 

Sdliitni were * allies ' of the Roman people in a very different 

teue from the Gauls, who had not the same claims to be 

fcwied leniently on grounds of present prudence or historical 

•SOily. In the 6ame year he pleaded the cause of Oeciiia, 

'hu claimed to inherit an estate which a person, whom he 

"U^gwl U. be the agent of the Icstatris, had bough; ui bis own 

•me. The va*f. was mixed up more or lest, with |K)Utica; it 
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party by aanctioning some relaiation of the restrictiom U|j 
by Sulla upon the whole body of the citizens. The tril 
regained the right of initiating legislation, and thi 
and treasury officials' were admitted, the latter for the Sat 
time, to share the control of the courfa with the senate (hrthe 
Aurelian law, proposed by L. Anrelius Gotta, one of tbe 
prietors for the year), in the year that Hortensius, the mnal 
designate, threw up his brief to defend Verres. Cicero was tlia 
aedile designate : that Hortensius, an older and more fiunnni 
speaker, did not venture to reply ta him is generally tokeaui 
proof that Verres was not only worse than the average W 
governor of the period {which is very nearly proved bv the 
fact that Cicero, who had never prosecuted before, thought iC 
well on moral and prudential grounds to prosecute him), but 
80 much worse than others that the leading advocate of tkt 
time could make no defence for him. This is far firom dmt 
when Hortensius undertook the ease he did not know Hot 
strong the popular feeling for the Aurelian law was, nor ewi 
that the case would be placed in Cicero's hands; for tbe 
court, which had power to select the prosecutor, had to cbood 
between him and Q. CEecilius, who had been quseslor nndtf 
Verres, and maintained plausibly enough that, having quanelM 
with him, he was the proper person to expose his misdwdi 
As Cicero was the choice of the Sicilians, the dimensions of tif 
case would have been much reduced if the coiut had placed it 
in the hands of Csecilius, who would have gratified the «pl«> 
which no doubt he really felt, and gained some cheap notoriety, 
which would have pleased him and hurt nobody. I..e&st of »1I 
did Hortensius know that Cicero would treat the first gwrt 
political case he had ever had to deal with in the busineaJik* 
and self-denying way he did. Hortensius no doubt ex]*"^ 

' The trilHHti irrar^i wpre originally appoinledtocolloct \httritutum,wA 
in bit tribe, and act aa annj paj-maslera atl«rwBnlB. The lalttr f unctioB "•• 
delected \n the qiuestors, and the tribunes began lo act ai jiidga in ^ 
pncfectiiras (tho conntry lowna wiihout magiBtraies ot their oim) ; tsi * 
they werp ilirectly elected by the awembly Ihoy were popular, and lad >•• 
f irihur BftvnntKge oE judicinl expvrloncc and a claaa intereitt sefonU ft* 
fhnt of the 'kniglil*,' who would be prejuiliccil agaioBl oJiy p 
bad defcnilifl thu Iroacury from 'lie tnx-f(irnierB, 
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Vo years after, he thought his position entitled him to canvass 

w the consulship, especially as both his competitors were 

roken men. He now came for the first time into serious in- 

eroourse with Titus Pomponius Atticus, a &mous banker and 

ublisher,' to whom he had written two or three slight letters 

efi>re about works of art for his villa of Tusculum ; but when 

le came to stand for the consulship he was naturally anxious 

or the influence a banker could exercise over the nobles he 

ooommodated. Cicero had resolved to stand as a conservative: 

his point is emphasised repeatedly in his own speeches of the 

leriod, and in the candidate's manual which bears the name of 

lis brother Quintus. This hardly amounts to an inconsistency : 

le had never been in the least a revolutionist, and to have 

hrelt upon his want of ancestry would have alarmed the nobility 

into a belief that his moderation had been a mask. Besides, 

one of his competitors, Lucius Sergius Catilina, was at that 

kime the leader of the ^ popular ' party: he was a noble who had 

been a passionate partisan of Sulla, and having failed to enrich 

himself when confiscations were plenty, had become the mentor 

of an ever-widening circle of daring, well-connected profligates, 

who were convinced that the government was in the hands of 

in effete and incompetent clique, which would be easily swept 

iway by the living forces of a needy and vigorous nation, if the 

latter had only the right men at its head. At one point Cicero 

thought of something like a coalition with Catilina, as a conse- 

qnence of his aid in repelling a charge of * ambitus.^ As it 

turned out, the nobility were glad to accept the * new man ' 

of unblemished re sj)ect ability as their candidate against two 

^ken men of family. Cicero was elected with Antonius, and 

•scared the obsequiousness of his colleague by a promise to 

^ve his rights to a province in his favour. His consulship 

^ould have been memorable under any circumstances: the 

Cerent opponents of the nobility had got their plans ready for 

action during the absence of Pompeius. There was a proposal 

^fthe tribune Sullus to create a gigantic land-jobbing commis- 

wou for the purpose of acquiring by purchase land for the 

' Thin ifi the nearest explanation to be given of the position of a man who 
^W alwajg dispose of the services of a number of t mined copyists. 
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foundation of colonies beyond the sea. The Bcheme m d 
cidedly ingeniouK, and not on the face of it revolulionaiy: | 
idea of the projectors was to raise money by tnrnii^ t 
lessees of stute property into freeholders where, as in Campn 
land was immensely valuable, and to use the proceedl'i 
fuunding colonies where land was cheap. They seem bIw 
hnve calcnUted on securing the support of Caesar and 
by providing situations for them in Egyi>t and A&ica all 
equivalent to the situation of Fompeius in Asia. Svt 
powers they demanded were so immensely in excesft of thein 
putation and of the public interest in their projects, that it 1| 
easy for Cicero to turn the whole scheme into ridicule, e^ 
ally us the idlers of the forum whom he addressed had no 
wish to begin farming in Greece or Africa. A more 
least a more emljarrassing — proposal vas to remove the dinld 
ties of the sons of the proscribed, who were precluded from 
heriting from their fathers and from standing for any fiH 
office. As Cicero was closely connected with the old 
p;irty, the c^ueation was especially diflScult for him : he mad 
ingenious speech, not undignified for the situation, on lie 
dom of abstaining at any cost from reopening a question 
of bitterness. But Ihe great concern of Cicero's consulate 
the conflict with Catilina, who, if he had neither a pi 
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ght have watched Catilina and kept the peace : he pcefened 
use the opportunity to test and discipline the itnri^ith of the 
rty of order. He iipoke repeatedly against the bill of Bnlfas : 
placed no restraint upon the movements of rAtilfifca <■- hit 
lociates : he did everything to excite alarm at their f*^-»"**»^ 
d he took dramatic precautions against their resoltft. He 
odaimed his belief that his own life was in danger: be sod- 
eded in getting information from the intimat^rs of the c(»> 
irators about the wild plans that were under diacnsa-:*!. No 
tion oould be taken against individual cons^Arators ca each 
idence, but it told on public opinion, which heartily endoned 
I Cicero's demonstrative precautions. At last, after the &ilnre 
Catilina's canvass for the ensuing year, Cicero succeeded by 
loe of oratory in driving him out of the city, to put hinuelf at 
le head of an insurrection in Etruria : the oonfedeiates he left 
fihind him compromised themselves by a treasonable agree- 
lent with some Gallic delegates, who were stopped after they 
id left, the city and confronted with the conspuators, whom it 
18 now possible to arrest. The conspiiatc«% did not admit the 
tnry of the delegates ; and under the circumstances neither the 
mspirators nor the delegates could be trusted to si^ak the 
ruth, for the delegates knew they would propitiate the consul 
Y deiioning as he wished. Cicero was at the pinnacle of glory: 
e had saved Rome from the hands of men prepared Uj masaacre 
le senate, to fire the city, to call in the barbarian* His €ttal 
lation is the measure of the genuine popularity, the sincere 
dolation, which was too much for his self-control. At the time 
e had not lost prudence ; indeed he was too prudent for dig- 
ity : he ceased to guide the senate— he appealed to them for 
[uidimce. The conspirators had not been tried : if they were 
widemned, as was stiU on the whole probable (though every 
Uy when the danger was over the hands of the government 
»ould be weaker), there was no court that had full legal power 
U> inflict an adequate sentence. It was not clear whether a 
vat. of the senate could give the consul powers beyond the law 
or that the necessity which existed was sufficient to justify suc^ 
a vote. The senate had scarcely more courage than the consul : 
Cau, proix>sed to decree the execution of the prisoners ; C«sar 
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foundation of colonies beyond the sea. The echetne w» 
oidudly ingenious, and not on the face of it reTolntioniiij; 
idea of the projectont was to raise money by tuniiag 
lessees of state property into freeholders where, as in Campui^ 
land was immensely valuable, und to use the pmcenl* t| 
founding colonies where land was cheap. They seem ila) U 
have calculated ou securing the support of Caesar and Cnm^ 
by providing situations for them in Egypt and Africa 
equivalent to tbe situation of Fompeius in Asia. Bid Ihl 
[Kiwers they demanded were so immensely in excesA of theirA^ 
putation and of the public interest in their projects, ttit it 
easy for Cicero to turn the whole scheme into ridicalo, e^ 
ally as the idlers of the forum whom he addressed had tKiter 
wish to begin farming in Greece or Africa, A more serioufrHl 
least timore embarrassing — proposal was to remove tliedinldh 
ties nf the sons of the proscribed, who were precluded fno 
hcriting from their fathers and from standing for any pd 
office. As Cicero was closely connected with the old JIa 
party, the (Question was especially difficult fur him: he inidi 
ingenious speech, not undignified for the situation, on the 1 
dom of abstaining at any coat from reopening a question* I 
of bitterness. But the great concern of Cicero's couralate ■ 
the conflict with Catilina, who, if he had neither a prognm 
nor a grievance, had numerous followers, and some 
menta of an understanding with individuals more powerful 
himself or Cicero. It is pretty well agreed that Crasaiu^i 
richest man in Rome, knew something of Catilina's pkai,: 
was prepared in some cases to back them to some extent; 
Caesar's admirers denied that he had compromised himself 
any compact with an incendiary. Perhaps no compact) 
formal eommuuication even, was necessary: Lord MelboaiW 
was too proud to make any bargain with O'Conneti, though 1* 
could not have ke|)t office for a session without O'ConneU'B fBf 
port. The leaders whose jwwer lay in their insurreftioiofy 
strength had already made a terajioniry coalition with PompeioN 
in which each side ho[)ed the other would prove to be dape^ 
Cicero hud the choice of a showy consulship or 
He might have allowed the scheme of RuUus 
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M Cicero's resolve, first to convict him and then to t:im lis 
iBquittal into a moral defeat, may hare weighed with him in 
fairing to tmm plebeian in order to be elected trr 
Otero was still able to secure a prolongation of hi* }xk* 
inm of office in Asia ( for which his brother, a cleTer. qn-erak^ss 
■m, with little real ability, was far firom grateful > It x^^^ean 
tma his brother's elaborate essay on the goverucen* of a 
rovince that Qointns was zealously on his gcard againit 
eeulation, and very irritable to the corrcpt o£ciaIs ar^ 
Hives about him, and anxious to get home frKrtn a pla^e where 
« felt too virtuous to make money. Meanwhile P<4npeiiis 
■d returned to Bome and triimaphed, but f-i^und iinexpe^ted 
HBculty in obtaining the ratification of hi* act* in tL*r Ease. 
Jliis drove him into a coalition with Cs^ar and CjaBa=a? ; tj€ 
be nobility, his natural allies, were incurably jealous •>:<':: of 
Hin and of Cicero ; who in timi was not sparing of epigram* 
funst the men who lived for their fish-p^ndi — a £^Li<icabve 
uiy of the period which combined the TnaximwTn of expense 
iith the minimum of splendour. Moreover, the seiaxe was i» 
knger supported by the equestrian order ; for Cato had iiiV..LTe4 
iem in a quarrel by insisting that the revenue-fiinL.«eT« *'iy:-cl-i 
be held to a bargain which had turned out ui:pr-:r*^cij. 
Cicepy s only idea of defending himself against the appriaiiiiig 
hnger was to exaggerate his serxices, which P«:-ir.iiei-i> iiri 
Cra*»us had once accepted at his own valuation : he wr-icir in 
Greek and Latin upon his consulship ; he comp:«se*i a y.^zi. cca 
the tame inexhaustible subject, which was prohcibly r:i:>:L -Le 
be»t thing that had j'et been written in Latin hexaor'.er^ •zl:'j^ 
Ennius. 

The first measure of the coalition was to p^,--.->ir f:? '.'za: 
division of the CaznpAnian domain, the only *iibe?az.*i2il li^n .f 
the phantom schemes of Rollns. The financial o^jfrctk'L fizz*id 
by Cicero had lost its force since the annexation^' ^.f Poe^pritL-i 
^enlarged the revenue. Cicero saw that hi-? L-<.-ir.r*^ -x^iri.rj 
ra© becoming more and more insecure ; V>ut he •till z^i-L.^1 'o 
urrender his indepeiidence ; he declined to -rrr.e u:.».r- '.r-e 
ommis-iion for tlie Campanian domain, or to iox-ix-iAir-y ^,'^r<3j 
s ODe of his lieulexiaiits to Gaul, wLi^n <x rhe *rzA -A <. i'i-nuy 
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proposed to abide by the kw; the ^t^nute, as vindictlTe 
watt content to authorise the execution by directing the coitnl 
to provide for the safety of the state. Cicero ordered the t» 
cution, and the reaction began. A tribune of the name d 
Met«llus was 8ui)ported by the crowd in his protest when CiMW 
wished to make the customary speech on laying do«n offia, 
though Vie need not doubt that opinion was still in hia bnot 
when he cut ehort the ceremony by swearing with dnnatif 
effect that he had saved the state. 

While still exhiLirated by the sight of all Kome nffigj 
round him in defence of order, before be had been invited 
hiizard himself beyond the pale of law, Cicero delivered tbeW 
brilUaut and amusing speech ' Pro Murena,' which shows h« 
little the crisis yet weighed upon him. One might &ncyth)( 
his spirits rose as his own responsibility wa« coming to as euL 
He congratulated the ^reople on having such a conml ■ 
Murena to protect them frora Catilina; condoled ironically vitk 
the jurist Sulpicius on his defeat, while professing to regrft 
his disappointment, and overwhelmed Cato with satirical eoa* 
pliments on his philosophy and public spirit. The defeat 
death of Catilina left the militant democracy without a todsi 
for Ciesar did nut choose to commit himself. A dissolute 
of fashion, who professed himself the lover of Cesar's (rifc 
came forward to take the vacant post. His intrigue vit^ 
Pompeia, Caisai's wife, had culminated in his making > 
rendezvous at a rite attended by women only. It was belicirf 
that he was detected in disguise, and it was determined W 
treat his outrageous escapade as a high crime against tlw 
state. Clodius pleaded an alibi, and Cicero, though he thougU 
it safer not to prosecute, came forward as a witness to dispw* , 
the alibi. The trial was mismanaged in a way to suggest lb»t 
the moderate conservatives thought it decent to bring Clodio* 
to trial for an offence alleged to have been committed owlrf 
circumstances then estremely offensive to all decent n^ 
serious people, while they were not sure enough tliat tb* 
respectable party were in the majority to run the risk t>* 
crushing a man already popular with the rabble. Clodius h»* 
already made up his mind lo be a demagogue: iierhiips 
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k Go^v'fl resolve, first to convict him and then to ttmi Lis 
lequittal into a moral defeat, ma; have neighed with him in 
lesiiing to turn plebeian in order to be elected tribune. 
[3cero was still able to secure a prolongation of his brother's 
lerm of office in Asia {for which his brother, a clever, querulous 
man, with little real ability, was far from grateful). It appears 
fnm his brother's elaborate essay on the government of a 
province that Quintus waa zealously on his guard against 
peculation, and very irritable to the corrupt officials and 
natives about him, and anxious to get home from a place where 
he felt too virtuons to make money. Meanwhile Pompeius 
liad returned to Rome and triumphed, but found unexpected 
4lifficulty in obtaining the ratification of his acts in the East. 
This drove him into a coalition with C-£esar and Craasus ; for 
tl>e nohility, his natural allies, were incurably jealous both of 
tim and of Cicero; who in turn was not sparing of epigrams 
Ipmst the men who lived for their fish-ponds— a fashionable 
fcHyof the period which combined the maiomum of expense 
»ilh the minimum of splendour. Moreover, the senate was no 
longer supported by the ecjueatrian order ; for Cato had involved 
tiem in a quarrel by insisting that the revenue-farmers should 
be held to a bargain which had turned out uuprofitably. 
Cicero's only idea of defending himself against the approaching 
itnger was to exaggerate his services, which Pomijeius and 
C^usiis had once accepted at his own valuation : he wrote in 
Creek and Latin upon his consulship ; he composed a poem on 
the same inexhaustible subject, which waa probably much the 
''est tiling that had yet been written in Latin hexameters since 
Enaiutt, 

The first measure of the coalition waa to provide for the 
•iinsion of the Campanian domain, the only substantial part of 
tlK phantom schemes of Bullus. The financial objection urged 
lij Cicero had lost its force since the annexations of Pompeius 
Md enlarged the revenue. Cicero saw that his isolated position 
•m becoming more and more insecure ; but he still refused to 
^Bfieader his independence; he declined to serve upon the 
WiMnission for the Campanian domain, or t<» accompany Cfesar 
WODeof his lieutenants to Gaul, when at the end of a stonuy 
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conaukhip tie rcceivi^ tbe command of Ciitalpiiie Gad ai 
Illyricmn from the people, and Tnmgalpine Gaul fiem tU 
senate. He believed that even now, if he withdrew for :i titw 
from jjolitics, his legitimate influeuce as an advi 
etrong enough to screen him. But this rt>' 
too. Antonius, Cicero's colleague, was convittou : 
defence for extortion in Macedonia : a certain Minuciu.- Tlii'raiiii 
wati prosecuted twice, though each time Cicero defend«d Inn 
with suuceEG. He was Euccessful in securing the acquitt^ <t 
Valerius Fliiccus, who had governed Asia as propr^tor, afttf 
seconding Cicero as pnptor ; whether in consequence irf Ui 
ajipeal to the unforgotten fear of Catilina or of the wit alni 
was remembered far into the second century. At last the oiA 
came : at the end of a long string of laws, sengible enoogh (■ 
the hypothesis that the populace of Rome in receipt of ooJ- 
door relief was to continue to vot« on important questifflu^ 
Clodius brought in a bill for the banishment of any ptfMO 
who might have put a Roman citizen to death without tniL 
Cicero took fright and went into mourning ; so, according to u 
imcontjudicted boast, did 20,000 Romans, including almost ik 
whole equestrian order. The consuls, one of whom was G*- 
hinius, the henchman of Pompeins, did nothing; Pomppia 
profeesed to be afraid of displeasing Ceesar, and would do nothii^ 
unless appealed to by the consuls. Cicero had only the chffl* 
of leaving Rome or beginning a civil war, in which li-galitj 
would have been against him. He left Rome, and a law n* 
passed to banish him by name and confiscate his jiroperty. 

The revulsion of feeling was exueaaive; all the versslil' 
sensibility which had been at the disposal of so many cli«liM 
had to be spent now upon his own misfortunes. His career W 
not trained bim in any measure to reticence ; his letters mn 
full of lamentations, which looked unmanly when it waa all ffW*( 
«nd perhaps found no sympathetic readers at the time. Cictiwl' 
exile wan generally unpopular with all classes of citizens abort 
the lowest ; a wish for bis recall was soon expressed, and wouM 
no doubt have been effective in any case. It was effective all tW 
soonerbecauseTituaAuniusMilo, a young man with moremoneS 
than wit and more spirit than money, made the discovery tW 
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it was just as easj for him to hire gladiators to defend law 
and order us for Clodius to hire street ruffians to defend jinpular 
rights. As Clodius had no longer the exclusive cookmand of 
the atreete, Cicero was restored fourteen months after his 
hftmshment — ' carried back,' as he said, ' on the shoulders of 
Italy.' 

The position of the confederates was still insecure : they 
were not, and never had been, popular enough to set themselves 
above the constitution with impunity ; and Cicero still hoped, 
for some time after hie return, to play an independent jiart in 
politics. His first concern was to recover iKissession of his 
property, which was difficult, because Clodius bad consecrated 
I die aile of bis house as a temple to Liberty. His speeches on 
these subjects, if any are genuine, are for the most part un- 
worthy of him, and mixed up with declamaticns of the first or 
»€cirad century. The first, which shows that his powers had re- 
covered themselves aft«r the shock of bis banishment, is that on 
ihe answers of the Haruspices, whose vague oracles had seemed 
to Clodius cajiable of being turned against Cicero, who showed 
It wit and spirit that they were more applicable to Clodius. 
Ij he had put bis name to a projjosal that Pompeins, 
the opth)iates hoped to gain, should have the control of 
market for five years all over the world ; and his 
was placed on Pompeius' staff of lieutenants. The 
of P. Sestius gave him an opportunity of affirming his 
itive principles, and that of M. Cselius showed that he 
capable of treating pohtical questions with the happy 
it he had shown in defence of Murena. 
while the confederates were at variance, and Cicero 
ice of a motion to resume the powers of the comrais- 
tbe Campanian domain. U the motion had been 
and carried, Italian affairs would have jiassed again into 
tds of the senate. Ceesar had to come to Lucca and 
bis whole influence to his colleagues in order to overawe 
ion ; and even then the notables of the opposition had 
over individually, a process which very much aug- 
Cicsar's power, for be was the treasurer of his iwrty, 
enriched by the plunder of Gaul, which he dispensed 
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was sent to him, he turned his prnvince over to his qu[Mtor,Mi 
reached Rome on the last day of 50 B.C. Here he found eray 
thing in confusion. Cfesar*!! term of office was coming to so ari 
according to one possible reckoning, and the nobility wishedU 
career to end with it ; while Pompeius was detennined ti 
rednce him to a subordinate position. Cicero was ansioiii 
temporise, and Cipsar was anxious to be conciliatory ; but 
overtures were rejected, and the senate and the consnli 
dared for Pompeius. Cicero was placed in command of A 
Camfienian coast, for Pompeius did not at once avow, i 
himself, his intention of evacuating Italy. When he did w j 
the middle of March, 49 b.c., Cicero waited for more than 
months to follow him, and waa very uncomfortable all the tica 
he was in bis camp; seeing clearly all the faults and fbUiw i 
his own side, convinced that Porai>eius' head was nmning ai 
Sulla and proscriiitions, and yet tormented by regrets that h 
bad not followed him with a blinder loyalty. It was an sgga 
vation of his difficulties that Atticus, tike moat hankers in 
of commotion, was disposed to call in all his outstanding (9{iitil 
After the battle of Pharsalia, at the end of September, 4S B£ 
he was able to retire from the contest. Cicero went at once m 
Bnindisium ; and when Gesar, a year after Pharsalia, retuimffl 
to Italv from Aleiandria, Cicero was ready to meet bin.] 
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neeptions of good and evil ; and a less satisfiurtcffr series of 
KTersations on the fdndamental problems of specolative 
Qosophy. A more interesting work was the * Toscolan Dis- 
talioiis,' a oonrse of informal lectures, in which Gcero replies 
SQOceflsive objections firom different pupils to the aU-snffi- 
ncy of virtue. The loss of his daughter was not all that 
■ghed npon him : personally he had little to complain of^ and 
quite recognised the fidl value of Caesar's politic clemency, 
le seoate was filled up with men disqualified from acting 
Mm its traditions. Judicial and administrative business was 
most at a standstill ; and what there was did not need ek>- 
lence or influence like his to carry it on. He did what he 
•dd to civilise Caesar's adherents : he gave lessons in rhetoric 
^ Hirtius, a man of great natural literary gifts, and Dolabella, 
ith whom his intimacy continued unaffected by the divorce 
id death of Tullia. He amused himself in many ways ; 
BMmg others, by taking lessons in gastronomy, on which he 
lilies himself in letters to old-^&shioned correspondents ; but 
he intervals of depression were many and severe, and explain, 
r they do not excuse, his exultation at the death of Caesar, 
ilkose siirroimdings were certainly of a nature to disgu>t 
leeorous contemporaries with his far-reaching and beneficent 
Policy. 

The death of Caesar was far from restoring public life to 

»hat Cicero regarded as a healthy tone. The popular feeling 

Bondemned the conspirators ; and consequently Antonius, when 

W had obtained the ratification of Caesar's acts, was practically 

dictator; for he strained the ratification to include all the 

tiqects which he discovered, or professed to discover, in 

Cesar's papers. Cicero wandered from one country house to 

inother, writing incessantly on the Nature of the Gods, Di\ina- 

tion, Fate, Friendship, Old Age, and Glory. He began a work 

oo the duties of life, and resolved to travel in Greece. A 

KcHnan consular, unless he went into exile, could not go abnxul 

without some pretence of public business. Cicero, as it hai>- 

p«te, had the choice of three : he might have gone to acquit 

bia vows for the restoration of liberty ; but he could not pr^r- 

wade himself that liberty had been restored : he mif^ht have 
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was sent to him, he turned his pmviDce over to his qufP8tnr,aid 
reached Rome on the last day of 50 B.C. Here he found pvm- 
thing in confusion. Cfeaar's term of office waa coming to an end 
according to one possible reckoning, and the nobility wishwllni 
career to end with it ; while Pomj^iua was det^nninf*! tn 
reduce him to a subordinate jxisltion. Cicero was aniioiu U 
temporise, and Csesar was anxious to be concilialoiy ; but iQ 
overtures were rejected, and the senate and the conm 
clared for Pompeius. Cicero was placed in command of tb* 
Campanian coast, for Pompeius did not at once avow, e\ 
himself, his intention of evacuating Italy. When he did 
the middle of March, 49 B.C., Cicero waited for more than t» 
months to follow him, and was very nncomfortable all the 111 
he was in his camp ; seeing clearly all the faults and fnlliea 
his own side, convinced that Pomijeins' head was running 
Sulla and proscriptions, and yet tormented by regrela that i* 
had not followed him with a blinder loyalty. It was an aj 
vation of his difficulties that Atticua, like most hinker* in 
of commotion, was disposed to call in all his outstanding capioli 
After the battle of Pharsalia, at the end of September, 4H &C{ 
he was able to retire from the contest. Cicero went, at once V 
Brundisium ; and when Ciesar, a year after Pharsalia, retnnMJ 
to Italy from Aleiandiia, Cicero was ready to meet hia. 
Thenceforward he waH the recognised intercessor on behalf rf 
the survivors of his party who wished to reconcile theniselw* 
after continuing the straggle longer ; although he still rttaJnA 
independence enough to write a panegyric on Cato, who, afti 
fighting honourably to the last, had committed suicide 
Utica. Ciesar put forward a lengthy reply, respectful toboti 
The leisure forced \i\ion Cicero by the preponderance of lli 
three confederates had yirodueed the splendid work n\)Cta 
perfect ideal of oratory, as well as the two treatises on poUtici 
BO now he wrote little rhetorical manuals, and a verj interestil^ 
little review of his predecessors addressed to Brutus. 

Soon after his second marriage he lost his daughter Tnffl^ij 
who had just been divorced from her third husband, and hi» 
sorrow threw him u]>on philosophical writing. He c<im|)09fd 
a 'Consolation,' a very irgenioui' diKcnssion on oiu- ullJinal* 
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bnceptions of good and evil ; and a less satisfactory series of 
onversations on the fundamental problems of speculative 
jihiloaophy. A more interesting work was the 'Tusculan Dis- 
pntatjons,' a eourae of informal lectures, in which Cicero replies 
bo niccessive objections from different pnpils to the all-suffi- 
Bieney of \-irtue. The loss of his daughter was not all that 
ireighed upon him : personally he had little to complain of, and 
be quite recognised the full value of Caesar's jjolitic clemency. 
The senate was filled up with men disqualified from acting 
bpon its traditions. Judicial and administrative business was 
fdmost at a standstill ; and what there was did not need elo- 
hoence or influence like his to carry it on. He did what he 
Bmld to civilise Casar's adherents : he gave lessons in rhetoric 
itoHirtius, a man of great natural literary gifts, and Dolabellii, 
*itli whom hiB intimacy continued unaffected by the divorce 
•nd death of Tullia, He amused himself in many ways ; 
«awng others, by taking lessons in gastronomy, on which hf 
WUies himself in letters to old-fashioned eorresjwn dents ; but 
llfce inten-als of depression were many and severe, and exjilain, 
|if they do not excuse, his exultation at the death of Cicsac, 
'^Acte BiuToiiD dings were certainly of a nature to disgust 
I^Wjrona contemporaries with his far-reaching and beneficent 

iMcy. 

The death of Cassar was far from restoring public life to 
'bat Cicero regarded aa a healthy tone. The popidar feeling 
wadenmed the conspirators ; and consequently Anfonius, when 
M had obtained the ratification of Ctesar's acts, was practically 
dictstor ; for he strained the ratification to include all the 
Pqects which he discovered, or professed to discover, in 
Mtttrs papers. Cicero wandered from one country house to 
Wdther, writing incessantly on the Nature of the Gods, Divina- 
lioB, Fate, Friendship, Old Age, and Glory. He began a work 
"i the duties of life, and resolved to travel in Greece. A 
wtian consular, unless he went into exile, could not go abruad 
"thout some pretence of public business. C^'cero, as it hap- 
pro^liad the choice of three: he might have gone to acquit 
"IS V0W8 for the restomtion of liberty ; but he could not per- 
"•de himself that liberty had been restored : he miifht have 
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got himself apjiointed 'ambassador at large'; hut Ihi* 
have cominit:te<i him to inaction for a definite period: h» 
decided to accept a nominal appointment as a lieutenant of 
Dolabella, which could be dropped at any moment. Hie eiuf 
was driven back from Syracuse to the territory of Rheginm, 
where he learned that Antonius' ]xisition was shaken. Thk 
was on the 2nd of August: by the end of August he i 
back in Rome. He still shrank from defying Antoniu) 
his presence, and even when he spoke he said nothing tl 
need have made an irreparable breach — nothing neariv * 
severe as his invectives againgt Piso or Vatinius. Anlooi^ 
however, was resolved upon subduing or crushing the 
conspicuous survivor of the old riijime. He took aevai 
days to compose a reply, and gave him notice to come 
hear it, Cicero did not come ; but he comjwsed k 
rejoinder, which he would have delivered if he had 
the attack. He pubHshed it when Octavian, the heir at Qh> 
had formed an army to assert himself against AdIcmi 
Meanwhile he finished hia moral treatise. 

From the 20th of December, 44 B.C., to tJie end ct Ji 
43 B.C., Cicero was once more, as he had been in his COK 
sulship, the foremost jiolitieian in Rome. The senate 
willing to follow him in all measures in favour of Octariaa 
in favour of the conspirators ; but it was immovably 
not to be committed to a combat a outrancc with 
But Cicero was able to prevent any agreement with 
and might possibly, if the consuls had aunived the baUb 
Mutina, have forced Octavian to take up the mantle of Pm 
peius. As it was, he was included in the proscription wU 
was the first act of Antonius, Lepidus, and (_>ctaviBi), wli- 
their compact had been ratified by their appointmoit • 
triumvirs to organise the Repuhlie. It is often said iW ' 
Octavian disgraced himself hy consenting (o sacrifice (Scfi* 
because while each hoped to make use of the other Cicero W 
lavished a great deal of panegyric upon Octavian, who W 
repaid his attentions with a great parade of deference. Atth* 
lime it is not likely that Octavian, the adopted son of OiWt 
bad any feeling lio deep or sio creditable as his drsire to avenj* 
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Ills father; if so, he wouid feel quite honestly and naturally 
that Cicero deserved to share the fate of the conspirators with 
whom he had been forward to associate himself. 

He was overtaken and put to death before he left Italy, on 
December 7, 43 B.C., in the sixty-foorth year of his age. He 
met his death with courage, but in the weeks before it he 
shoved the indecision which was natural to him in difficult 
dnumstauces J be neither waited nor escaped in time; hd 
doablless foresaw that life with Sestus Pompeius or with Brutus 
would be a repetition in worse company of the mioerable life 
that he had endured in the camp of Pompeius before Pharaalia. 
It has become the fashion t« praise Cicero as a man and a 
writer, and to disparage him as a statesman and a thinker ; 
utd recently his reputation has been exposed to the attacks of 
writers who take the side of accomplished facts in what may 
be called a vindictive spirit. Cicero failed as a politician, and 
it is rather difficult to see how he could have succeeded; and 
wsentmeut at his failure takes the form of contempt for hia 
blindness in not seeing before trial that his ingenious and well- 
intentioned plans were impracticable. Besides, his political 
twaer was disfigured by faults which seem natural to advocates 
wiioplay a leading part in politics; for all Cicero's great poUti- 
ol fculte have their parallels in the career of Brougham, who 
Was in so many respects unlike Cicero. There was the same 
<^*niBive fertility of suggestion, the same readiness to patronise,' 
tie same want of fisity of political purpose — due in both to the 
•me disposition to follow their changing personal interest and 
their changing personal views of the public good, rather than 
jriDciples held in common with others — -the same want of spon- 
'weous respect for the dignity of those with whom they had to 
*ct—Boine times disguising itself in fulsome praise, sometimes 
(ipresaing itself in wanton epigrams — the same giddy elation 
t ibe culmination of the career, the same tendency to be 
KBiiietl by petty vindictiveness when high station seemed irre- 
"ivenibly lost. In both, too, there was the same disposition 
*" take refuge in intellectual interests and in the display of 

' The word is pxact if taken in Ibe clymolnpeal Bcnsc na tnarkinK the dis- 
P*"iin of the luivocate to treat every politiciHO on his own aiitc aa bis cliant, 
'OU I. M 
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certain. Theqnestionii' rather — ^ Do we mean, when we say 'Th« 
Ban will certainly rise to-morrow or not,' tiiat either branct ol 
the alternative is in the natore of things equally possible ? ttm 
— Do we mean, when we eay ' Cicero will certainly speak in tU 
senat« to-morrow or not,' that either branch of the altenadu 
is equally likely ? 

The question of Dirination is connected by Cieero hi 
with that of Fate ; but the discussion is much more interertiig 
for here the Stoical argument is a curious anticipation of mil 
modem argument in defence of orthodoxy. Divination 
defended because man needs a revelation of the will of biglH 
powers; and it is assumed that it follows from the general doctrin 
of providence that there must be a provision for the need; 
the universal belief in some non-scientific means of ascertaii 
the future is treated as its own justification, just as the religiai 
instincts of mankind are appealixi to now as a sufficient grooB 
for assuming what they are alleged to affirm. This in tiinii 
supplemented by a reference to history for all the wonderil 
predictions which are supposed to have been fulfilled beyui 
the power of mere rational foresight. Cicero's reply to tl»* 
arguments is less modern than the arguments themselves, fc 
the science of his day had not the pretension to give, even 
the distant future, a complete explanation of all the elements 




at the art of the aruspices, which was not a native Soman 
fcrm of divination. He treats his own mystery of augury as a 
I -^mttUfx of idmple, venerable routine. He is not ashamed of the 
twiidom of his ancestors, who established a discipline that neither 
piweded nor admitted rational verifieatioD. He justified them by 
T'Oike very pregnant remark, that the Roman state used dii-ination 
*■" allav, not to create, religious anxiety. When something 
H^BOCOuntable and alarming happened, the authorities took the 
Sttne-hoDOored means to 6nd out something mysterioua to do, 
when it was done the public had as good reason for being 
{JRumred as they bad bad for being alarmed ; but there were 
lew if any Roman precedents for seeking guidance for practical 
action in supposed indications of the will of heaven rather than 
ia aound himian jndgment. But^ this concession apart, his 
•riticism is worthy of a countryman of Ennius; he is full and 
'iBgemull^ uf.iin the theme that out of many guesses some must 
Im Tight ; remarks that the most extraordinary predictions 
tM)uire to be better attested ; proves that the alleged revela- 
tion is far from satisfactory ; that it is given, if given, very 
Mpricionsly ; and that it is hard to see bow those who receive 
it are the better for it. 

In the more fuadameatal question tj'eated in the 'De Natura 
, Deonim,' Cicero's attitude reminds us of Hume's in the ' Dia- 
kgoes on Natural Religion ' : in both the author means to give 
the iceptic the best of the argument, and in both there is too 
little reverence left to protect the defenders of the faith from 
bii OijijMincy : in both the sceptic thinks that faith has a better 
inmdation in tradition than in argument, and in both the 
teeptic is represent«d as arguing against his real opinion, and 
ia Cicero against the author's opinion too. In Cicero the 
tnditional view is not represented at all, while the Epicurean 
vho represents the all-sufficiency of common sense has no 
tqnivalent in Hume. Here, as in the work on 'Divination,' 
the orthodox argument is the most modem part of the whole ; 
iS the conunonplaces of ' natural theology ' appear, and besides 
»e have some clever Stoical dialectic, to prove tliat our idea 
rf l)erfection must necessarily be subordinated to the highest 
ittlily ; and consequently, as there can be no higher reality 
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tbao the muTene, we must affirm of the Tmivene ewj p» 
fectloD we can think of, including that of being a tatitnal nA 
immortal animal. The »?eptic turns his main strength aguit 
what the Stoic has in common with Paley. The Stoic iabj 
W3S a watchmaker who hred in his watch, and Cicero ia di»> 
tinctir of <^inion that manv parts of the universe are groteapi 
and oSen^re, ihoogh he feeU that the impression made bf dM 
beauty and majesty of the whole is irresistible. Beddei,! 
future state of retribution was not then an article of natotd 
theoK'^, and consequently the difficulties connected vith tk 
ioei^nalities of fortune among men reinforced those connectel 
with the general struggle for existence with greater effect tha 
now. Besides, the Stoics never mastered their Heraclitoi 
physics, and did not know what would become of their deit)^ 
when the periodical conflagmtiooB which HcracUtns foretell 
arrived, and were embarmssed between their own conceptiti 
of the universe as a stable myaniam and Heraclitas' coacqh 
ti-.-u of the rational fire as the eternal process by which all tn^ 
siiory beings appear and disappear. The Epicurean by compfr 
rifon gets off easily ; he is allowed if he likes to persist in Ui 
tissue of arbitrary assertions, after it haii: been shown tbatth^ 
are arbitrary, and do not in the least amount to a rational explt 
nation of meu*s traditional ideals. 




Bneereat the art of the aru8picee,vhichvmsvoi a native Roman 
form of divination. He treats his own mystery of auguiy as a 
mutter of simple, venerable routine. He is not ashamed of the 
wisdom of his ancestors, who established a discipline that, neither 
needed nor admitted rational verification, Hejustifies themby 
one very pregnant remark, that the Roman state used divination 
to allay, not to create, religious anxiety. When something 
maccountable and alarming happened, the authorities took the 
time-honoured means to find out something mysterious to do, 
and irhen it was done the public had as good reason for being 
reBMMed as they had had for being alarmed ; but there were 
few if any Roman precedents for seeking guidance for practical 
action in supposed indications of the will of heaven rather than 
in sound human judgment. But, this concession apart, his 
crilicism is worthy of a countryman of Ennius ; he is full and 
ingenioua up-m ihe theme that out of many guesses some must 
I right ; remarks that the most extraordinary predictions 
J to be better attested ; proves that the alleged revela- 
( is fer from satisfactory ; that it is given, if given, very 
biously ; and that it is hard to see how those who receive 
i the better for it. 

1 the more fundamental question treated in the 'De Natura 

' Cicero's attitude reminds us of Hume's in the ' Dia- 

i Natural Religion ' : in both the author means to give 

ptic the best of the argument, and in both there is too 

bievereiice left to protect the defenders of the faith from 

: in both the sceptic thinks that faith has a better 

tion in tradition than in argument, and in both the 

i is represented as arguing against hia real opinion, and 

against the author's opinion too. In Cicero the 

Blional view is not represented at all, while the Epicurean 

I represents the all-sufficiency of common sense has no 

eqaiTalent in Hume. Here, as in the work on 'Divination,' 

the orthodox argument is the most modem part of the whole ; 

•U the commonplaces of ' natural theology ' appear, and besides 

** have some clever Stoical dialectic, to prove that our idea 

"f perfection roust necessarily be subordinated to the highest 

'wlity ; and consequently, as there can be no higher reality 
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than the universe, we must affirm of the nniverse every pa- 
fection we can think of, including tliat of being a ratiooal and 
immortal animal. The sceptic turns bis main strength sgainit 
vhat the Stoic has in common with Palej. The Stoic drilj 
was a watchmaker who lived in his watch, and Cicero a i» 
tinctly of opinion that many parts of the universe are groteaqa 
and offensive, though he feels that the impression made by tlie 
beauty and majesty of the whole is irresistible. Besid»,i 
future state of retribution was not then an article of natnid 
theolc^y, and conseriuently the difficulties connected with (le ■ 
ioequahties of fortune among men reinforced those connecui 
with the general struggle for existence with greater effect tha , 
now. Besides, the Stoics never mastered their Herae^Mi ; 
physics, and did not know what would become of their dei^ I 
when the periodical conflagratioua which Heraclitus f<aeti)IJ 
arrived, and were embarrassed between their own concepdet 
of the universe as a stable organism and Heraclitns' coDcejK 
tion of the rational fire as the eternal process by which all tni* 
aitoiy beings appear and disappear. The Epicm-ean by ootDft- 
risen gets off easily ; he is allowed if he likes to persist in \o 
tissue of arbitrary assertions, after it has been shown that thfj 
are arbitrary, and do not in the least amount to a rational eipl*- 
nation of men's traditional ideals. 

Epicurus is more severely treated in the moral works, tliOdgli 
we find frequent ad fiominem, arguments based on the strido* 
and simplicity of his personal practice, and the vigour vA 
which he denounced excess and insisted on the happiness of iJ* 
philosopher even in the midst of pain. But the happinea of 
the Epicurean philosopher had a purely physical basis. Tta 
foimder of the school had said, quite consistently, that I* 
could be content to live if he lost his sight and hearing, »» 
even his taste and smell, so that he could keep hisappetiU 
and susceptibility to sexual pleasure, while if he lost these lif' 
would really not be worth having : Cicero txwk the last stipnl** 
tion out of its contest to be shocked at. In spite of this injus- 
tice, it must be admitted that the ' De Finibus ' compares fevoor- 
ably with almost any English ethical treatise of the eigbteenU 
cenlury. In one respect it is decidedly superior: bolh '^' 






Bood? How if a man recognised the direction in which 
Wis desirable, and saw that with his natural endowraenta 
'*J in that direction would be ineffectual ? The only reply 
J. • ft Stoic could make to such criticism was to repeat his 
.^^^tstration that normal voluntary action waa the adequate 
'f r:itioiial choice, and that the ideal standard must be 
1 iit any coat. Here, too, the Academic has to give 
' *''(' iiii'.'i!, at any rate as a standard ; excellence is generally 
^J**iifd above success, and real excellence the Academic is content 
nak highest : but real excellence, he insists, is seldom really 
- JDccessfuL It is also very seldom attainable, and he donbts 
•^■dlier it can be the object of every life to attain it. Cameades 
ht it aurprising that no one had taken up the very defen- 
position that life had no end at all for a man beyond itself: 
for a raan to get what was fit for him, and to do what he waa 
ifcr, was the chief good, or at any rate there was no other, beyond 
titople play of human faculty in human intercourse. The 
of eipressing this was curiously technical. DtscuBEion had 
bt to light certain natural prerequisites to both virtue and 
^, such as eating, drinking, moving, sleeping, talking, 
HBning (for no one can live without instruction). Now all 
^Bmw seem good in their place for their own sake, apart from 
^fthiag to which they may lead. It is impossible to imagine 
*nj further good which does not include and presuppose these 
tat gifts or needs of nature ; and though it seems natural to 
teal them as means (was this why Cameades did not affirm for 
MUKlf that they were the end ?), it is hard to prove that any 
*id which we pursue by them yieldc more than themselves. 

The interest of the treatise ' De Finibus' is purely speculative j 
Ibe interest of the Tuaculan Disjmtations is jiurely practical. 
Oaf of Cicero's pupils after another puts forward some one of the 
wilgwliich the natural man fears, and Cicero demolishes hia 
*fc)Mtion» with much affectionate earnestness and a certain 
jwade of what is meant for Socratic dialectic. This is a very 
powiuhstiluleforthe real interchange of thought between equals 
■bich *e have in Cicero's other works. Landor might have been 
tew ready to praise the method of Cicero's Dialogues at the ex- 
ffitwof Plato's, if he had suspected that the continuous speechea 
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consistent doctrine tlian Bentbamism, has no place far puUifr 
spirited activity. The true Epicurean is simply a Lazanme 
clothed and in liis right mind, and aware of his advantage ; ml 
Cicero had considerable esperience of the false Epicurejiii,wb« 
activity, so far as he could give an account of it to himttH 
was simply a means to accumulating the materials for m aU 
age of coarse indulgence and extravagance, and naturally mil- 
tained that even Epicurus had cause to blush for such diKiplei. 
In life, as Cicero and serious people generally understood it, tlitn 
wos no room for ' pleasure ' derived from some material object li 
enjoympnt,or for 'gladne8s,'the vague irrational exhilaration thi 
dei)eDds ujwn the physical state, and generally interferes wiili 
any steady activity. Both were set down quite correctlyas'ifi*- 
turbances of the mind,' and were separated rather tooabwinldj 
from the tranquil satisfactions which attend the gratification J 
natural appetites, and the successful activity of our powers. Tb) 
enjoyment of a cheeriul meal differs in kind iromtheenjoymut 
of a debauch, though if we watch the transition it is impntsiblt 
to 6s a point at which the difference is more than one of degree. 
The same may be said of the difference between temperate ah 
joyrnent of success and the half-crazy exultation which was n* 
uucommon in the ancient world and is not unknown in tl>* 
modern. The question whether the 'appetites' were to be mode" 
rated or abolished was really for Cicero a question whether it m 
right or possible to take the enjoyment of the debauchee it 
rare intervals or in safe doses— a theory which commended 
itself to a good many respectable Romans who did not rtwff 
philosophy. 

The point at which Stoicism was really open to criticism wU 
not BO much that it made too little allowance for natural feeling 
(though Cicero thought it might have made more), but that it 
took no account of success. It was difficult to maintain tW 
the results of action were really indifferent. If a jiatriot wtc^ 
his country, the act was its own reward; it required nothiDgfurther 
in the ahajie of popularity or praise or seif-coniplacency ; but ho« if 
a citizen did his duty and failed to save his country, and perhif* 
hy doing his duty, and ignoring that other men were cert^io 
not to do theirs, did, so far as could be calculated, more b»tV> 
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* Beligioo of Hiunanitj ' that the best pait of the lires of those 
who have lived for others still live§ on ID others; and few disciplefl 
4lf tbe Ecbool have expressed the feeling bo simply and so well. 
SItts was supported in him by the philosophical hope of a per- 
jfltnal life for the glorified spirit, set forth with enlbnsiastic 
Woqaeoce in the magnificent dream of 8cipio.' Cicero did not 
B to see the two thoughts which comforted him popularised 
f being combiued in the faith or fiction of apotheosis, for he 
rioiuly treats the position of Antooins, the flamen of Dinu 

i, as a very sorry joke, 

, Something hag been said already of Cicero's political 

; it should be added that in the ' Laws ' the actual It 

?cidedly archaic Latin, and that very great stress ia 

le importance of keeping the character of Koman wor- 

lehanged. Its ceremonies were valuable, both because they 

He money and because they cost much time and care. 

elusion of poet^ was replaced by an exclusion equally 

1 of the New Academy ; happily there was no need to 

e loungers of the Garden. We have lost most of the 

I on justice in the 'Republic,' but in a sense we can 

IS an advance on that with which Plato's 'Republic' 

Cameades did not outrage good sense and common ex- 

e by an ideal [lortrait of an unredeemed successful villain* 

) prosperity should make it doubtful whether it was worth 

Into be just. He confined himself to illustrating a position, 

h has never been refuted, that in actual society there is a real 

!t of interests; that one man's advantage rightly understood 

e incompatible with the rights of another or with the good 

i community, and then asking for reasons to prove that a 

b to be just against himself. The reply to these objections, 

r as we can judge from the fragments preserved to us, was 

I appeal to our natural sociability and to all that is 

1 by the modem phrases of ' solidarity ' and ' social or- 

' Of conree, so far as the analogy which the latter phrase 

j!hoW«,it would be decisive ; in the individual organism 

br th« Bapurit, of Macrobios U<m> the wr«ck ot Ci~to-. ^ 
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were often extracted from Greek treatises, as, for instance, the 
Bpeech of Velleius in the ' De Natura Deorum," from the noriu 
of Philodemus, a contemporary Epicurean, of which large frag- 
ments have been discovered at Herculaaeum. Still, so hi u 
he apprehends the question (and he generally apprebeuds it u 
■well as any man of the time), Cicero eucceeds in giring tht 
force with which conflicting \-iews appeal to the instruct^ 
practical judgment. But the Tusculan disputations areavnk 
of despair. When Cicero wrote them, Italy waa givea overW 
Cffisar and the host, of tribunes and centurions who hid «»• 
quered licence in his train. Everything but good conscienct 
seemed lost beyond recovery ; and Cicero strove to convince hia- 
self, in convincing the young yet uncorrupted by the wnrld, tint | 
to keep a good conscience through everything is enough, and i 
more than enough, that to know this is our main concern, ml 
that glory and success and all externals are so secondary t^ j 
the inquiry as to whether they add anything more or lets M ^ 
virtue only serves curiosity, if indeed it does uot lower coung*> 
Even the style is affected by the reckless earnestness of thi 
writer, and becomes more animated and pathetic and at the ssW 
time less pure. The discussion whether vita beata will mount ti( 
rack with the philosopher is a model of the careless personificatia 
which misses being picturesque and succeeds in being illc^poli ■ 
and it is one of the praises of Latin literature that it genenllf 
abstains from this slovenly sort of personiti cation, and only pa- 
sonifies to make a direct and vivid appeal to the imaginutioD. 

Thesmallertreatises,tiie'LiElius'andthe'Cato,'areprol»Uji 
like the ' De Officiis,' founded upon single Greek works whicfc 
Cicero adapted with a well-founded confidence that asagmt 
writer he conld improve the style, and that a Roman of lak 
ought to be able to improve the substance. There is the bW 
impatience of mere discussion which meets us in the TnacolW 
Disputations. LkIIus and Cato are lecturers, with a yoathW 
audience, and their pleasure in it is no doubt a reflection ofti* 
generous pleasure Cicero was still able to take in the youij- 
One interesting feature in both is the anticipation of tie 
thought which is beginning to console a few rare spirits fiwti* 
certainty of death. Cicero felt as strongly as any diseipleoftl* 



*!i«Iigioii of Humanity ' that the best part of the lives of those 
who have lived for others still lives on in others ; and few disciples 
of the school have expressed the feeling bo simply and so well. 
This was supported in him by the philosophical hope of a per- 
Rinal life for the glorified spirit, set forth with enthusiastic 
elcNjoence in the magnificent dream of Scipio.' Cicero did not 
IiTe to see the two thoughts which comforted him popularised 
bybeiag combined in the fait.h or fiction of apotheosis, for he 
ebriously treats the position of Antonins, the fiamen of Divus 
JnlioB, as a very sorry joke. 

Something has been said ah-eady of Cicero's political 
treatises ; it should be added that in the ' Laws ' the actual lawa 
are in decidedly archaic Latin, and that very great stress is 
laid on the imiwrtance of keeping the character of Roman wor- 
^pauchanged. Its ceremonies were valuable, both because they 
curt little money and because they cost much time and care. 
Pluto's exclusion of poets was replaced by an exclusion equally 
iwpertful of the New Academy ; happily there was no need to 
eiclude the loungers of the Garden. We have lost most of the 
discussion on justice in the 'Republic,' but in a sense we can 
•ee it was an advance on that with which Plato's ' Republic ' 
opens. Cameades did not outrage good sense and common ex- 
perience by an ideal portrait of an unredeemed successful villain* 
wboee prosperity should make it doubtful whether it was worth 
thileto be just. He confined himself to illustrating a position, 
thich haa never been refuted, that in actual society there is a real 
Wnflict of interests ; that one man's advantage rightly understood 
"uy be incompatible with the rights of another or with the good 
rf tbe community, and then asking for reasons to prove that a 
II On is to be just against himself. The reply to these objections, 
mtu as we can judge from the iragments preserved to us, was 
iBiiiJy an appeal to our nattu-al sociability and to all that is 
^iresaed by the modem phrases of ' solidarity ' and ' social or- 
pnism,' Of course, so far as tbe anal<^ which the latter phrase 
'"ggesta holds, it would be decisive j in the individual organism 

' Preserved by (he sagacity of Macrobius from the wreck of Cicero's Jle- 
J'*"''<«nd more valuable ihan ail that has been recovered b; Ihe diligsnce 
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no one organ can thrive really at the expense of tM« 
just as no outward proHperity can compensate for injnryli 
health of the body, whence Plato had argued that for no d 
gain could it be worth while to injure the health of tlwM 
Unfortunately neither analogy is eiact, and the amliDgj I 
which Plato appeals has a false look of exactness which hill 
Plato and others into much unreal rhetoric. We do not kl 
whether Cicero'a rhetoric was unreal, though we do know b 
his own boasts in the 'LEelius' that it was earnest and «1 

Of the rhetorical works only the ' De Oratore ' need deUkl 
for, admirable as the ' Brutus ' is, with its fine exact and g 
appreciation of scores of forgotten speakers, there U littl* ^ 
say of it here beyond the extracts already given, tht *i 
Oratore ' is certainly the most finished of all Cicero'a b 
and the coming and going of the secondary speakers ii 
mirably managed to bring out the dignity of the 
and to convey an impression of the lofty courtesy of the higW 
Eoman society. The scenery of the dialogue, so to speik^l 
on a level with Plato, except at his very beet, although tlmil 
much less play of thought, as indeed the subject sugftestall 
The real subject is the double function of the orator, asapd 
speaker and an advocate. Crassus, the greatest orator M 
Cicero, brings out the conception of the public speaker a 
man who must be first of all perfectly virtuous, then petfeet^l 
wise, a master of the philosophy of Greece and of the trea. 
more practical teaching of Roman sages like Lselius and Cunih 
canius and the elder Cato. He must have a competent knx^ 
ledge of everything that can come under discussion, thod^ 
subordinate sciences, such as civil law, wilt be studiously keft | 
in their proper place. It must be remembered that at Bm» ' 
there were no newspapers, no sermons, hardly any book*; ill** 
the general public was not in the habit of reading such twol" 
as there were. When a famous citizen spoke on pubUc aSblti ' 
in the assembly, or on an exciting case before the court*, 1* 
might if he pleased put himself forward to supply in his 0*" 
jieraon an equivalent for the many forms of instruction W* 
entertainment which the Romans lacked, each of which ii 
own day forms the basis of a separate profeasion. On tl 
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toud, the parties and perhaps the court mi ght think what was very 
Interesting to the corona (the ring of specfatora who gathered 
pooud the jMTties and their respective adherents) rather super- 
BsMis, for the cor&na could go away at pleasure, and the parties 
■sd the court were bound to remain. There was obviously 
pum for a more business-like, less pretentious, less discursive 
■1;^ of speaking than that which Crassus cultivated, and it is 
jsf this style that Antoniua constitutes himself the theorist.' 
JBe diBCOSsioQ aa to the comparative merits of the two styles is 
decisive, and only serves to bring out the conception of each, 
■nd to show that really able speakers, whatever their ideal of 
iheir profession may be, have necessarily much in common ; 
.jeihapB too to show that Cicero could idealise his predecessors 
in a way to bring out their characteristic escellences and veil 
■ftdr defects. He was glad to be able to deny that his Crassus 
ms less wordy and his Antonius more copious than the 
tnginals. The contrast is imj»rtant from another point of view : 
it is clear, both from the ' Brutus ' and the preface of the lost 
tnnfilation of the speeches of -illschines and Demosthenes in the 
o« of Ctesiphon, that Cicero's reputation in his later years was 
Bolmicontested. A school of Atticists had grown up, mostly 
purists in politics as well as in style, who wished to exclude 
ererything superfluous and get rid of amplification and emotion, 
SDd be simple, business-like, convincing, and elegant. They 
probably feiled to realise that there had been occasions, and 
perhaps were still, when it was worth while to electrify the 
etrort by passionate pleadings; but generally eloquence was 
directed not to gain the suflfrages of the court, which even in 
ifflportant cases might consist of a single judge, but to influence 
tiie sndience, and the Atticists were quite right in thinking that 
lus dait was anything but Attic, for an Attic orator had never 
■Marion to separate the audience and the court. They were 
ilw probably right iu thinking that for practice in Roman 
' Wiita in ordinary cases, Lysias was a better model than 
Ilffliorthenes. 



' It seems that Cicero iatended alao to make Antoniua the represunlative 
^U^e theory of AnBtotlo (set forth iu a lost dijilogae), and Ciassos the repre- 
•oiUtiie of the theorj of Iflocrates. 
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haod, the invective loses, because it ia clear that CicnA 
honeet convictions mi^ht have slept if Antooius had ben 
willing to keep tenns with him. For this reason the tpetA 
stands below the invective against Piso, which makes no pifr 
tence of serving any purpose except Cicero's heart; conteiii{t 
fur a vulgar blusterer who had done him what injury he could, 
aud had been foolish enough to challenge an altercation with hia 
after his fortunes had mended. 

Of Cicero's letters it ia not easy to speak as they desene 
within moderate compass ; they have always a charming air of 
{rnnkness and dignity, even when the writer is embenaaed 
and has to calculate the effect of every word. The long serin 
of letters ' ad Familiares ' are all more or less of this cat^ 
gory. The letters to Atticus show how great the strain mat 
have been, for they prove his need of entire unrestrained ei< 
pansioD, and his need of leaning upon another judgraenL 
In both points the correspondence reminds us of Dicko^ 
letters to Forster : it is also the clearest proof of Cicero's fowti- 
mental honesty, and of how little he was really the dupe of hii 
vanity, and of the miscalculation which led him to 
his public services in the presence of the public. 
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t most interesting, contains the writer's views of style in the 

l^at Benae, illustrated by choice niorsels of hia own com- 

This WEB an innovation which tilled him with uneasy 

: bis Greek models and his Latin rivals had always drawn 

' illustrations from approved and recognised classics, which 

I taDt&mount to a confession, from his pi>int of \iev, that 

e UDei^iial to practise the art which they professed. He 

I as absurd to teach oratory by a series of extracts 

ler speakers as for a sculptor to teach sculpture by 

ig fragments of the work of other sculptors, or for an 

! to undertake to train a runner by i^tanding still and 

rsing on the performances of celebrated nmnera in the 

s second couiparison diminishes the arrogance of the 

r tJie author, whoever he was, cannot have been a cele- 

l S])eaker ; he makes a merit of writing on the subject 

i he has private affairs to attend to, but he is fond of 

■ himself in speaking, and expects Herenniua, who 

ircising with him, to improve with such opportanities. 

t exactly a teacher of rhetoric, but a pri^■ate gentleman, 

s of the art and recognised among his friends as accom- 

1 in the practice of it. Probably if asked why he de- 

imed at home oftener than he spoke in the courts or the 

h!y, he would have said that his station did not call upon 

I lln i-i i>c a conspicuous politician, or his temper to force hini- 

•eif into politics. His authorities are all the famous orators 

a Lxlius to Crassus, which naturally leads us to think that 

la a mature man when Cicero was a youth j on the other 

i, there are traces which might lead us to fancy that he knew 

) and did not admire him, and knew of Lucretius and 

IgTped with him. It is certainly strange that a Roman who 

I lad not read Lucretius should enumerate not only the fear of 

"Wh but religion among the motives of crime. It is also 

rarions that somebody who vna not Cicero should have a son 

Tnllina and a wife Terentia. Phrases like ' Et inimico proderas 

rtamicum laedebas et tibi non consulebaa;' 'Nee reipublicje 

mofulnisti nee amicis profuisti nee inimicis restitisti,' look 

Uke criticisms of Cicero's conduct in the decline of his fortune. 

Hia rrfttfial to be on the Campnnian domain commission was 

VCIL. I. N 
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hand, the invective loses, because it is clear that i 
honest eonvictiona might have slept if Antonius had 1 
willing to keep terms with him. For this reason the t 
stands below the invective against Piso, which makee no f 
tence of serving any purpose except Cicero's hear^ c 
for a. vulgar blusterer who had done him whnt injury he a 
and had been foolish enough to challenge an altercation withU 
after his fortunes had mended. 

Of Cicero's letters it is not easy to speak as they c 
within moderate compass ; they have always a charming a 
frankness and dignity, even when the writer i 
and has to calculate the effect of every word. The long m 
of letters ' ad Familiares ' are all more or less of this c 
gory. The letters to AtticuB show how great the strain n 
have been, for they prove his need of entire unrestrained I 
pansion, and his need of leaning upon another judj 
In both points the correspondence reminds us of 1 
letters to Forster : it is also the clearest pro<)f of Cicero's fi 
mental honesty, and of how little he was really the dupe of U 
vanity, and of the miscalculation which led him to e 
his public services in the presence of the public 
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Cicero's Contemporaries and Successors. 

A curious and interesting relic of the beginning or 
of the age of Cicero is the treatise on rhetoric ad( 
Caius Herenniiis by an unknown writer, probably Comifidni.' 
who used the same Greek text-book as Cicero in his two bdob 
*de Inventione.' He follows his model much more closely ibrt 
Cicero, and is uniformly, or almost uniformly, didactic ai 
dc^^atic, where Cicero is apt to lose himself in discDnin. 
The two hooka of Cicero are longer than the four of the antb* 
who wrote for Herennius ; they both agree that the choice »dJ 
arrangement of topics is the most extensive jmrt of the lA, 
and when he has exhausted this Cicero pauses and concluds 
all of his treatise that has reached us. The unknown goes'* 
to treat of memory and of the arts of voice and gesture, whi^ 
occupy the remainder of the third book j the fourth, which it 
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B most interesting, confaina the writer's views of style in the 
Ik^eat sense, illastrated by choice morsels of his own com- 
pontion. This was an innovation which filled him with uneasy 
pide: his Greek models and his I^atin rivals had always drawn 
their ilinstrations from approved and recognised classics, which 
I tantamount to a confession, from his [xtint of view, that 
Itwere unequal to practise the art which they professed. He 
IS absurd to teach oratory by a series of extracts 
bother speakers as for a sculptor to teach sculpture by 
iting fiagments of the work of other sculptors, or for an 
I to undertake to train a runner by standing still and 
■sing on the performances of celebrated ninnera in the 
The second comparison diminishes the arrogance of the 
fimt, for the author, whoever he was, cannot have been a eele- 
Ibted speaker; he makes a merit of writing on the subject 
•t nil, as he has private affairs to attend (o, but he is fond of 
Ijtercising himself in speaking, and expects Herenniua, who 
■.exercising with him, to improve with such opportunities. 
t exaetlya teacher of rhetoric, but a private gentleman, 
a of tJie art and recognised among his friends as accom- 
[ in the practice of it. Probably if asked why he de- 
I at home oftener than he spoke in the courts or the 
ly, he wonld have said that his station did not call upon 
be a conspicuous politician, or his temper to force him- 
fclf into politics. His authorities are all the famous orators 
fem Lselius to Crassus, which naturally leads us to think that 
liewas a mature man when Cicero was a youth ; on the other 
■told, there are traces which might lead ns to fancy that he knew 
^f CScero and did not admire him, and knew of Lncretiufi and 
Igreed with him. It is certainly strange that a Roman who 
oad not read Lucretius should enumerate not only the fear of 
ileath but religion among the motives of crime. It is also 
wtioiiB that somebody who was not Cicero should have a sou 
Tullius and a wife Terentia. Phrases like 'Et ininiico proderaa 
rtamicum laedebas et tibi non consnlebas;' 'Nee reipublicm 
fiMuluisti neo amicis profuisti nee inimicis restitisti,' look 
lifeeeriticixmB of Cicero's conduct in the decline of his fortune. 
His refusal to be on the Campanian domain commission was 
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an advantage to his enemy ClotHus, an offenre 
romppius, and left his own safety unprovided for, Whm I 
wont into exile, it might fuirly be said he neither ^mi t 
stjite, nor stood by his friends, nor withstood Me t 
After his return, when he was inclined to revenge binuetfi 
Cipsar's help upon the nobility who had betrayed him, it ■ 
seem fair to say, 'Inimicis te placabilem, ami 
priebea,' What follows might pass for a scathing inw 
fmm the point of view of the thorough optimates of hici 
duct during the civil war. 

*In otio tiimnltuaris ; in tumult u esotlosus. InreEq 
sima cales; in ferventiBdma friges. Tacito qunm Ofigi 
clamas ; quum tibi loqui convenit, obmntescis. Ades, ii 
vis ; abes, reverti cupis. In pace bellum qua^ritas, in 
pac*m desidenis. In contione de virtute loqueris; in f 
priB ignavia tnhse sonitiim perferre non potes.' 

The only i>art which an admirer of Cicero migld t 
inappropriate in the mouth of his enemies is the fii* \ 
sentence. Though Cicero busied himself a good deal in] 
moting the abortive reactionof public opinion against pDinp 
and his confederates, bia action was hardly of a kind t» 
described as ' tumultuous.' All the rest would suit well ei 
he was loud in criticism in the camp of Pomi>eius, irhn* 
would have done well to hold his peace : in the debates « 
preceded the war he took no ]«irt. When he wan with P 
he wished himself away; when he was safe in Cilieia, he w 
himself back in Rome, When the confedemt^a were iuiit«^ 
had a mind to disunite them or to oppose their unilfd fiMf 
When Pompeius was drifting into hostilities and when ht^ 
engaged in them, Cicero was for peace at almost any pric*. 
the campaign, when he joined Pompeius at last, be i 
nearly a neutral as to be almost proscribed by the ultru,! 
doubtless thought he would have fought if he had 1 
courage. Another touch is less certain in its ajiplicatioo: i( dl 
vigorous apostrophe to Cassius, probably the celebrated jixIgeiBl 
authorof the much misquoted 'Cui bono,' against (be impudeiM' 
of a witness who makes a s|>eech for the prosecution ; vbl^ 
was rather a favourite device of Cicero's when he s 
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h a prosecntlon that he had not courage to conduct in 



It is needless to say that the stylo of the unknown is anything 
tanadva,nce upon Cicero's; though pure, and clear, and even 
gaiit, it is so dry and stiff that it is difficult to supjKise he wrote 
tt him : hut we know that Pollio, one of the most celebrated 
Ucers of the age of Augustus, was, corapared with Cicero, 
llply rough and unfinished, only reaching here and there the 
id of agreeable finish which Cicero constantly maintained. It 
Bie more noticeable therefore that the writer to Herennius 
k the ideal of finish very high, much higher than an Kng- 
ll writer or speaker would set it. For instance, if it were 
touary to throw the blame of the revolt of a colony* on a 
tolntioDary party at. home, one would think it quite sufficient 
b^'n a passage not meant to be particularly impressive as 
lows : * Our allies, when minded to wage war upon us, would 
Itainly have reasoned jigain and again how much lay in their 
Iter to do, if indeed they were acting altogether of themselves, 
1 had not many helpers from among us, evit and daring men. 
I all are wont to ponder long who mean to work in mighty 
Um.' The author's criticism is : ' Discourse of this kind 
mot hold the hearer's attention, for it is all at sea, does not 
up one point and clasp it firm in perfect words.' It is a 
tare, in short., in the style in which this is a success. 
• Ye see, judges, with whom we wage this war : with allies, 
b men accustomed to fight for us, and both by diligence and 
jnr to uphold our empery with us. These, on the one part, 
ds must know themselves and their means and thi'ir 
mrces ; on the other yt&rt, none the less by reason of neigh- 
rhood and fellowship in all things were able to know and to 
m of the power of the Roman people in all things : when 
M determined to wage war with us, what matter was it., I 
f you, that made them bold to enterprise the war when 
y understood that far the greater part of our allies stood fast 
their duty, when they saw on their own part that neither 
Ititude of soldiers, skill of generals, nor treasure of money 
. ready at need, or, in a word, any mattiT of the matters that 
needful for the service of war ? If they were waging war for 
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The author U not aatiafied with ft spemmen of eadi of At 
three styles which an orator reqnlrefl to practue: he pM 
Hpecimeos of most of the different figores or ways in irtikh ■ 
point can be put ; and it is among these that we find the p^ 
uages that read like criticism of Cicero. That tlie critidm is 
veiled is hardly Borpriaing, for Cicero himself shrank from cdti* 
cising his contemporaries, as we see from the amount of pnMn^ . 
that he describes in the * Bmtus,' before he will pay his tiibiili,! 
of vague eulc^ to Ctesar and candid courtesy to Hortean^ 
and justify his own self-complacency by a deprecatcay ieacnf-. 
tion of his own training and endeavours. AVhoever the antkr 
was he had more reason to avoid challenging a coUisian viA 
Cicero, than Cicero had to shun collisioDS with others, thoo^ 
Cicero lacked the best defence for his reputation. ^l^tliaH 
his endeavoura he never founded a school of watoiy. 

The only speaker who seriously tried to form himself Dpn 
him was M. Claudius Marcellus, c<m8ul 51 B.C., irtio was ti 
exile at Mytilena when Cicero wrote. He was a vehenmt 
opponent of Csesar, and delayed bis return from exile for neaiijs 
yeiu- after he had been pardoned. He was an accumplished vii 
very painstaking speaker, who naturally followed the greatot 
and most laborious of contemporary orators ; and his ^e vtiw 
and dignity of presence gave grace to the imitation. Aftermrdi. 
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■ was content with the language as it stood at its best, 

I only tared for the utmost attaituible cousist«ncy of usage, 

■1 {.■iin.-ro wished to enrich and vary the language, and in 

IB jodgntettt of Cteear succeeded admirably. Being a very able 

: luituraJJy had some share of most of the recognised 

dlB of the day. The praise which both Cicero and Tacitus ( 

[, after they have done justice to hia Latin and his general 

UtT, turns upon something that they called * splendour.' All 

9 orators of Cicero's age, according to Tacitus, stand together I 

fl» &r higher level than his own contemixiraries, and * spleo- ^ 

' is the sjjecial grace of Cfesar. t^cero is a Uttle fuller. ' 

e was nothing tricky or puzzling in Ctenar's way of speak- 

J ererything was clear and bright as in full sunshine ; his 

■■, his dgtu%, his bearing when he spoke, had all something 

red and magnificent about them. This seems to apply 

►eeches of his maturity; according to Suetonius, when 

he had imitated the easy humorous vein of the elder 

■ ; perhaps the prosecution of Dolubella might have buo- 

i Ix'tter if the prosecutor, then only twenty-two yearn 

d been unmistakably serious. Apparently this was not 

Becb by which later students judged him ; and later 

;s judged him amiss, for he took very little pains about 

nblicatioa of his epeecbes, and Augustus had to protest 

; vigour that most of the S[x;eche8 which circulated in 

; were an entirely inadeijiiate compilation from the 

e records and private tradition. Apparently the speech for 

I Samnite, Decius, was authentic, and therefore critics 

1 upon it and found it tedious ; as they found Brutus's 

1 behalf of King Deiotarus. Neither speaker was in a 

a to be passionate and effective at all hazards : when the 

Icucy of Sulla or of Ciesar was at its height, the advocate 

bSumnite or of a king who had sided with Poiupeius was 

1 to be cautious. Either speech may have been a well- 

lercd manifesto on beb.ilf of a defeated party, all the more 

! at the time for being too temi>enite for posterity. 

t took no lains to preserve the elaborate addresses wliich 

Bd daily when he was curule srdile and was restoring the 

of .Marius. I'erhap:* Quiuctiliiiu, whi> liuds in his speeches 
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The author is not eatisfied with a specimen of eadk 4 
three styles wliich an orator requires to practitie: he | 
speciraeDH of most of the different figures or wajs in » 
point can be put; and it is among these that we find thejl 
sages that read like criticism of Cicero. That the criticimk^ 
veiled is hurdlj surpriiiiug, for Cicero himself shrank from a 
eising his contemporaries, as we see from the amount of pi 
that he describes in the ' Brutus,' before he will pay his ti 
of vague eulogy to Caesar and candid comtesy to ] 
and justify his own self-complacency by a deprecatoiy d 
tion of his own training and endeavours. ^V'hoever tlie a 
was he had more reason to avoid challenging a coUiaoo d 
Cicero, than Cicero had to shun cotliaions with others, tl 
Cicero lacked the best defence for his reputation. ^Itlia 
his endeavours he never founded a school of oratory. 

The only speaker who seriously tried to form himself n 
him was M. Claudius Marcellus, consul 51 u.c, who m 
exile at Mytilena when Cicero wrote. He was a veh* 
opponent of Oesar, and delayed his retiun from exile for n 
year after he had been jxirdoned. He was an accomplished M 
very painstaking speaker, who naturally followed the i 
and most laborious of contemporary orators ; and his fine « 
and dignity of presence gave grace to the imitation. Afti 
he was completely forgotten, and the praise which Cicero JH 
into the mouth ofBrutns, high as it is, sounds a little j>erfuii(M(J" 
Something of the same perfunctory tone is to be tmced in 
that is said of the eloquence of C. Julius Qesar: hisgreatoeM 
left men under the impression that he was or might have bMi 
a cousumniate orator, for in the early part of his career he W 
bceu a frequent and effective s]}eaker. Cicero gives UBt«iiadvS 
sUmd that be and Marcellus were among politicians of naik^ 
oiAy sjjeakers to be named in the same breath with 1 
As he leaves Brutus to chamcterise Marcellus, go be ■ 
Atticus to characterise Ciusar. It is clear tliat Gettar'i tgn 
ilislinction was that he s^ioke better Latin than any stalcdi 
of the day j Cicero was a great master of the language, but Iw 
IukI learnt it, while L'a!sar knew it by hereditary iuolinct ; 
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'lugretc that, after Irying to makp his waj with the approval of the 
I^Bottilit; and all respectable citizens, he decided to pay liis debts 
[iiy nding with Cfesar. He, like his father, was noted rather for 
(T ilian for skilful argument or literary culture. He was 
t indifferent to porely oratorical training, though according 
p Cicero he was more remarkable for zeal than diligence. 

H. CeUus Rufus {lained Cicero in the same way, though 
U Kved long enough to turn against Ofisar as too conservative, 
itofaD insatiable desire to fish in troubled waters. His speeches 
J more read than Curio's, though he filled less sj)ace in his- 
He made his three beat speeches comparatively early, and 
ike Calidius, who spoke best in defence, he was celebrated as 
■ Kcu^r. He prosecuted C. Autonius in 59 it.c. for his mal- 
ations in Jlacedonia, and L. >^cmpronius Atratinus ; the third 
•d, was either D, Lfelius or Q, Pompeius Rufus, who was tri- 
e 53 B.C., and who was seditious in supi>ort of Miio. When 
nle xdile he delivered several harangues to the people which 
s all in favour of strictness of aduiiiiistxation : one, on the 
r*iety of frauds in the management of ai.jueducts, had been read 
it *ilh diligence by Frontinua in the latter part of the first century 
He was celebrated both for his wit and for a certain air of 
F^rraUon ; he had a very happy knack of inventing details and 
Tlniring contempt upon bis opiwnents : phrases like a ' farthing 
I; Qyteumestra ' and a ' barley-husk rhetorician ' made a reputa- 
1 Iftm which it is not easy to explain. In many places it was 
IttDQght be anticipated the tone which passed for elevation and 
trilliaucy atnorig fashionable speakers in the reign of Ves- 
l%»ian, who thought the average Bi«aking of that generation 
Ume and homely. (Juinctilian praises his ' asperity ' : he knew 
Itow to set the minds of the court on edge against a prisoner, which 
badiffereut gift from the power of inflaming men's minds, which 
Gccroclaims for himself and for any first>-cIasB orator. Casliusleft 
Ibccourt cool, but he made them bitter. The longest passage we 
b«»e from him is a laboured description of the trouble Antonius'a 
WDcubines and centurions had to rouse him from his drunken 
'Iwp to fight Catilina. ttcero woold have delighted in contrast- 
ingsoch behaviour with the ideal of a general officer, especially 
a general who bad to defeud Rome against a Catilina. But 
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the same vigour, the same rapid insight, the same deduve< 
as in hiH campaigns, may be thinking of the brief records of vlnl 
he said when his position in the state was secure : the phnv 
is not merely conventional, for he thinks a student mighty 
by studying Ciesar as well as Cicero, and so add some additioul 
vigour to the completeness and grace which he might learn hs 
Cicero. As a man of action he conld be round aud peremptoijF 
beyond the ordinary measure of speakers who lived npoo tk 
applause of an audience. 

An exceedingly elegant speaker, who had, and sought, do 
pohticai position, was M. Calidius ;^ he hardly stood above tiie 
common crowd of advocates, but among them he was (juite 
unique. If he had had the power of coutagious passioii, b( 
would have been a great orator : aa it was, he was a most tiqii- 
site and ingenious advocute, who never missed the real point d 
a case, and delighted connoisseurs by the perfect cleamesi rf 
his explunation and by the felicity of his diction, which seemd 
perfectly natural and appropriate, in spite of an abundant di^ 
play of ornament of all kinds, rhetorical figure*, musical cadenW 
(which were never obtruded), and metaphors which came is 
without effort. He dealt much in aphorisms of a kind vhaK 
application it was difficult to discover, until they had been enun- 
ciated in his smooth, easy, trans])arent language. He is oalj 
known by the high praise which Cicero gives him, which p»- 
haps is higher because he had once (reated him very cruellj'i 
open court. Calidius accused one Cn. Gellius of an attempt to 
poison him, and set forth the case with his accustomed neatnW 
and precision ; Cicero said what was to be said in reply, •»' 
then told Calidius he was a great deal too cool about sa/h* 
charge to have believed in it, While making it lie had IW"* 
slapped liisforeheadorhis thigh, he had not so mucL iis stamped 
his foot ; so far from moving the court, he had almost sent it W 
sleep. 

The generation who were young when Cicero was celebnU^ 
included three considerable sjteakers who passed away while (tiD 
youjig: C. Curio, M. Caelius Rufus, and C. Licinius Calvus. t^ 
these Curio was upon the whole the most imi>orl«nt as apoH' 
tician, and perhaps not. Ihe least effective as an orator. CiMP' 
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that they all kucw there had been bribery, and that all 
knew thai they knew it. He coneluded as usual with a prayer : 
(bat jDpiter and all the immortal gods might do him good an 
■Bely as he was persuaded iu his mind that there was evidence 
iDKaivinc-e any child of Vatiniuii'ji guilt. And this speech waa 
•tat ouly animated by intense and acrimonious conviction, but 
■donied with a choice vocabulary and with plenty of skilfully 
KJItd aphorisms. His cadences were for the most part, severe : 
'tbrt is to say, the proportion of long syllables with consouanta 
ni> large, and the shoil syllables were made to dei)end un- 
niitakably uj>ou the long; the voice was not allowed to play 
SDuiig a number of short, open syllables, and then rest upon two 
« three long syllables at the end. It was quit* a wonderful phe- 
uiuienoa when, in defending Messius, who had been accused 
ilhree limes over, he condescended to cadences like ' Oredit« 
'lilii judices non est tur[)e mieereri,' which were soft, not to 
1^ incoherent, compared with the ringing phrases in which 
f4e eager tones bad travelled in serried movement from one 
|taigly accented syllable to another. The severity of method 
irtich C'alvua ado]jled in his speeches against Vatinius had 
inbubly been instinctive. Afterwards he made a system 
'rf iwrecting himself and retrenching sui>erfluities, tiU he 
fcame meagre and tiresome ; but to the last he was always 
*tll before the public, and was an effective ciitic of Cicero. 

In this work be was joined by another uncompromising 
npublicon, M. Brutus, the nephew of Cato, the nominal leader 
"f tic conspiracy against Caesar, who though he gave him office 
teFiued him a career. Cioero, who was a corresj^ndcnt of Calvux, 
fai (iiite of oratorical Jealousies, was intimate with Brutus, who 
^Griticised his speeches with quite as much candour as &iend- 
•obm. Brutus was very rich, very well educated, and very 
Miutriotui : and though there were one or two stories which 
Kggcited that he was avaricious, he was thought to be upon 
*« whole B very high-principled and consistent man. Cicero 
'Boogtit it tragical that a man with such a training should havu 
krehuice of speaking in the coui-ts or the senate and making 
'■iUdtir felt ait he dew-rved, id a tiiii.- when Cifsars single will 
'VtiJtd .ill the questions which had hitherto been sctlk-d liy 
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there is not a hiut of this in Oelius : he is content with afmyifid 
l)icture of u contemptible sot. Coarse as the description is, it ii 
quoted with approbation by Quinctilian, and was not one of tin 
passagcB which savoured of the shabby diction and disjobled, 
ill-fittiiig phrases that marked Ctt'lius as still one of the iinoienti 
Like Caelius, C. Licinius Calvus marks a stage in the ttBoai- 
tion from Cicero to the eloquence of the days of Nero. SiA 
were bom in the same year and day, and Cahnis too distinguuiW 
himself young: he waa twonty-seven when he accused Valinim 
(54 B.C.), and though he lived some five years longer, niw^rf 
his other speeches were worth reading. He was the son of t 
Licinius Macer, himself an acrid politician, and a zealous if net 
effective speaker, and a diligent historian. Like his falher,br 
attacked all that was foremost in the state. But where his lalba 
had attacked the nobility, he attacked Csesar and Pompeiw, 
ajrainst whom he also made war with epigrams in the mannertJ 
his friend Catullus. In the same spirit he lent himself lo lit 
growing public which waa tiring of Cicero, a^ their predeceswi 
had tired of Hoitensius. He dwelt on the contrast betweea 
Cicero's exubenince and the terser energy of the .Mlic oratoffc 
Cicero had been considered Attic comiiared with the Asiitio 
exuberant luxuriance of Hortensius ; but Calvua was detenmiial 
that his Attic purism should make Cicero seem Asiatic in hit 
turn. As late as QuinctiliiUi's day there were still some "f* 
]trefeiTed him to Cieera. The moat definite testimony uf bi 
power was the acclamation of Vatinius, who could not reW" 
fiism starting up in coiirt with a cry, ' I*ray you, j iidges, am I 
to be undone because he is eloquent ? ' Fragmt'iitn firuni M 
speeches against A'atinius are remarkable for iheir intenstj 
of conviction. He began : ' I am going to accuse the bolW 
man of our city of faction : he is rich and mean, with an evU 
tongue.' He dared him to harden his impudent forehead to aj 
that he deserved to be made praetor before Cato. If he«* 
acquitted it was not only the law of embezzlement but ibe U» 
of treason, not only the law of treason but the Plautian la* 
(against sedition), not only the Plautian law but the law against 
bribery, not only the law of bribery but all laws and judgment* 
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at, as he could manage a case nicely, he came to have 
h cases to manage, and, having many cases to manage, he 
I Dot manage them so nicely. Ke was very painstaking, 
fued his cases more thoroughly apparently than ajiy 
I speaker. He was famous for ' diligence,' as Calvus was 
I for 'judgment '; he was also famous among his ad- 
h for harmonious cadence, the one ornament that he did 
Kbew. It seems be corrected himself into being dull, as 
V corrected himself into being meagre ; he overktaded his 
A with arguments of all kinds, and was afraid of super- 
m of everything else ; he came so very far short of being as 
Bit and agreeable as Cicero that he seemed to belong 
Iterlier generation. Many of his speeches were on charges 
oing which were brought against Greek rhetoricians 
Kber adherents of Ciesar, and show what a venomous 
ipbere of scandal and suspicion pervaded the city after the 
s of Muttna and PhiUppi. It. was noticed that he was 
t orator of consequence who had ever pleaded before the 
Briri, a court which seems to have represented the juris- 
I of the comitia centuriata, and was specially concerned 
lestions of inheritance. He defended the heirs of Urbinia 
it a claimant who professed to be her son, and who could 
P^no better advocate than T. Labienus,' who was extremely 
(•^popular among all the large class who hoped for a revival of 
fBipectability and prosperity under Augustus, because he in- 
""•twl upon dwelling on the seamy side of things. Conse- 
quently Pollio was able to make it an argument that the 
other side must have a bad case since no decent counsel would 
Ukt it up. 

Mesmlla, like Pollio, began to speak before the war of 
ftmrsalia. In hia first case he was opposed to Sulpicius 
iaSxu, the first jurist of the age of Cicero, and a not unsatis- 
f*ct<ify speaker. But the greater part of hie activity fell after 
"* had reconciled himself with Octavian, by whose favour he 
"** to be consul in the year of Actium. He had the honour 
"' completing the reduction of Aquitaine, and was rewarded 
' IV ton of Crw'h lieatennnl. wlio hail )fiined Pompciiiw on \he oultirrak 
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the Friction of public opinion, jiersonal and family infiuea*. 
'Public business' waa at a standstill in the sense iii wlucli 
Romans understood it, and Brutus was just beginning loenltr 
public life when the crash came. He had the opportnnit; of 
defending Appius Claudius, his father-in-law, and of deliverii^ 
a speech in his honour at his funeral, and these were the only 
speeches he made under normal conditions. He ilefeDded 
King Deiotarus in Cpesar's camp at Nicomedia, and hantagaai 
the people from the Capitol after the slaughter of Ctessr, utd 
published his harangue after sending it in vain for Cicero t« 
correct. Cicero thought his speeches in general listless and di>- 
jointed ; there was no flow of passion to carry the hearers frun 
one head of the discouTBe to another ; the diction was perfect 
the disquisition a masteqiiece of ingenuity, there were plenty 
of brilliant points well put: but Cicero said that in BrutWsplM 
he would have written with more heat. Bnitus's coldness did not 
come from want of courage. He wrote a speech in rivalry witb 
Cicero to show how Milo ought to have been defended, taldng 
the line that, as the republic was well rid of Clodius, Milo m 
not to blame for putting him out of the way. 

BrutuBwas bom three years before Calvue, though his repa- I 
tation, such as it was, came later: he was bom ten years beftrt 
C. Aainius Pollio, sixteen years before M. Valerius MesasU*- I 
Pollio lived almost to the end of the reign of Augustus, sn^ ' 
Messalla lived half way through it. Both were reckoned ihfl U* I 
orators of the old school. The triumvirs were far more oppre»- 
fiive than CiPsar had ever been, but when the proscriptions wei* ' 
over ' public business ' went on again at Rome, Pollio, lik* 
Calvus and Brutus, was dissatisfied with Cicero as an oraloTi 
and both in his speeches and his histories attacked his polilicJ 
honour as well as his oratory. His own ambition was versatile : 
he was not only an historian and an orator, but a writer of tw 
gedies, and both as a tragedian and as an orator his tastes veiB 
antique. Accius and Pacuvins were to be traced in his speeches 
and in his [ilays. Having from the first been an intimate in*J 
at first almost an equal of Antonius and Octavian, his positio*' 
in the state was independent of his lit^niiy and oratorical gift^ 
which hi- i"ii-rcLHi-d muinly jis nccainplishni(.-nts. He said hitc» 
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lelf that, as he oould manage a case uicely, he came to have 
many cases to manage, and, having many cases to manage, he 
wiild not manage them so nicely. He was very painstaking, 
md argued bis cases more thoroughly apparently than any 
olhfr Bfieaker. He was famous for 'diligence,' as Calvus was 
famons for 'judgment '; he was also famous among his ad- 
mirers for harmonious cadence, the one ornament that he did 
not eschew. It seem» he corrected himself into being dull, as 
CbIyus corrected himself into being meagre ; he overloaded his 
upeeches with arguments of all kinds, and was afraid of super- 
fluity of everything else; he came so very far short of being as 
lirilliant and agreeable as Cicero that he seemed to belong 
to an earlier generation. Many of hi a speeches were on charges 
u( poisoning which were brought against Greek rhetoricians 
ud other adherents of Ciesar, and show what a venomous 
slmosphere of scandal and suspicion pervaded the city after the 
latnpaigns of Matina and Philippi. It was noticed that he was 
Ibe first orator of consequence who had ever pleaded before the 
csntimiviri, a court which seems to have represented the juris- 
^ction of the comitia centuriatji, and was specially concerned 
»ith qoestions of inheritance. He defended the heirs of Urbinia 
•giinst a claimant who professed to be her son, and who could 
W DO better advocate than T. Labienus,' who was extremely 
unpopular among all the large class who hoped for a revival of 
"*peclability and prosperity under Augustus, because he in- 
sisted upon dwelling on the seamy side of things. Conse- 
quently PoUio was able to make it an argument that the 
*ter side must have a bad case since no decent counsel would 
Wte it up. 

Meesalla, like Pollio, began to speak before the war of 
^hiraalia. In his first case he was opposed to Sulpicius 
*lfu», the first jurist of the age of Cicero, and a not unsatis- 
"''tory speaker. But the greater part of his activity felt after 
''« lud reconciled himself with Octavian, by whose favour he 
'"'e to be consul in the year of Actium. He had the honour 
"1 completing the reduction of Aquitaine, and was rewarded 
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wilh a triumph ; hut to the last he stood gomevhat aloof 
the new monarchy. He wag not in any aense in opfxisitioti 
but his position was very like that of great nobles nnder ihc 
liepublic, who had more dignity than influence. This position 
affected his oratory in a curious way : he always began in ■ 
tone of deprecatory irony : he had weak health, be was not i 
match for the counsel on the other side in ability or iiifluene% 
the court must not expect much from him. He had realljhii 
full share of patrician pride ; he was most, exact, in the refine 
ment. of his Latinlty, and when he went to hear M. Pnirini 
Latro, a celebrated declaimer, he admitted that he waseloqueiU, 
in a language of his own, which was not I.atin. In spl« rf 
his deprecatoiy beginnings and a general want of energj,hu 
speeches had an air of distinction and refinement worthy rf Ini 
ancient and illustrious house. Compared with Cicero, he ra 
mellower and more agreeable' (were there readers who foimd 
Cicero's endless eager difqilay a little crude and oppresaire?'), 
and he took more pains with his vocabulary. Festns iHustratt* 
this by quoting a passage where he called a bad womau'tlu 
decay and destruction of all the house.' The same half-an;hiiev 
half- metaphorical use of tabes was common in Sallust; bat 
Cicero, though on his guard against any approach to vulgaris, 
and quite sufficiently ready to admit a metaphor on ita on 
merits, was so much opposed to archaism and caprice as serii 
to limit his vocabulary in some directions and throw him 
upon the commonplace. 

' ■ Mitior ct ilolcior.' 



CHAPTER ITT. 
LATEli HISTORIANS OF THE REI'UnLIC. 

Later Asnausts and Memoir-Writers. 

We know coiniMiratively little of the annalists and hiatorians of 
lit period between the Grauehi and Sulla except their names, 
Slid whether they wrote in Greek or Latin: for the moat part 
lie/ were little qnoted afterthe age of Cicero, who found them, 
1[»n the whole, unreadable, though on one occasion, when he 
Im trying to occupy himself with literature in the interval 
between the African and the Spanish war, he exiiressed his 
fexntioD at not having the history of Vennonius : perhaps he 
Ranted it for his work on the ancient orators. 

f I. The most important, and probably the earliest, was Cn. 
rellius, whom his namesake Aulus quotes now and then for odd 
hisses, while Dionyaiua of Halicamaasus seems to have taken 
im for his principal source of the early history: and others had 
>ne so before him, for on one occasion he quotes Gelliua and 
iB school, jierhaps Greek litterateurs and grammarians like him- 
ilf, who were attracted to a writer so copious that he filled tw 
yoka or more before he came to the rape of the SabineS" Ther<> 
ere at least thirty books altogether, and it is generally held that 
ley are not to be regretted, for none of the other sources of 
oman antiquities bear out the numerous details of ancient 
w- and usage which it is held that Dionysius took from him. 

§ 2. M..*;miliu8 Scaurus, the well-known Princeps Senalus, 
Tote three books on his own life which Cicero compareil lo 
lenophon: they were full of grammatical oddities, like aarfiltis 
when the SaMno woiaen 



p. Kutiliua Rufufi, whose omtions have bee^ 
already, wrote an autohiogmphical history of hb \ 
apparently both in Greek and T^tiu, during bui 
Smyrna. ' 

(J. Liitatius Catulns, the Buccessor of Scaurus, 4 
with Mariustheglory of conquering the Cimbri, wrote 
of his victories addresBed to hie friend the j«et Fnrio 
(Juinctilian reproduced Cicero's com[iliraent to So 
also wrote four books at leaet of what he called 
llistoria, perhaps in opponition to the Hlstoria Sacai 

Riitiliiia and Catulua both belong in one sense to 
of Sulla, but they made their reputations before he 
while Cn, Aufidins, almost the last of the Greek h 
blind pnetorian wlio had a keen sight in letters, as ( 
was a contemporary, if we may tnist Velleius Pti 
Q, Claudius Quadrigarius, L. Valerius Antias, and t 
Si senna. 

§ 3. The first of these has sometimes been idenfc 
very clear gwunds, with a translator of Acilius Glal 
judge by Plutarch, also began his history with tfafl 
Rome by the Gaula — at least he stated that the\ 
before that date were wholly untrustworthy, \othxi 
of the date of Quadrigarius except the mention 
VelleiuB. His history did not go back beyond tha 
Rome by the G auls, and extended at least to tlM 
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abridged and heightened. Still, when all is said, it is probable 
that invention, still half-unconscious, cotmted for a good de&l. 
For instance, the older legend knew of thirty Sabine women, 
nch of whom gave her name to one of the thirty wards of 
Borne, each of which probably corresponded to one of the thirty 
&tricts of the Roman territory. This is gness-work on the 
face of it, though, as each of the wards had a name that van 
Bsctly like a woman's in form, the guess lay near at hand. 
Bnt what are we to think when Valerius knows of exactly five 
Irandred and eighty-three? It would be a favoiirable con- 
jtctiire that some antiquary had made a list of just so many 
bmilies as old as Eomulua; if so, it followed that each of 
tlem must have had a mother, who, as the inmates of the 
l^lttm had no wives, must have been a Sabine captive. 
Btrides,we are familiiir with the habit of comparatively modem 
Ustorians, who state motives and results without evidence and 
^bout a sense that they are inventing or even drawing in- 
ierences ; it would not be strange if this stage which we are 
JiBt leaving behind had been preceded by a stage in whicli 
concrete facts were asserted vrith the same innocent confidence. 
It is certain that Valerius Antias did not trouble himself 
sboul documents : for instance, he told the story of T. Quintiua 
flamtninus, who executed a prisoner under sentence to please 
■ tvourite, without reading Cato's speech against him. 

His reputation, which Dionysiua of Halicamassus witnesses, 
oust have been due to his being so much fuller than the rest, 
lor his style was undistinguished, and the grammarians cite 
iim BO little that it seems as if he wrote the common language 
tf the day at a time when every author who respected himself 
led to display his acquaintance with previous literature and 
Ml theories of grammar. The one exception to this is of a 
Bitiire to prove the rule. Gellius (probably after Valerius 
Probua) gives several instances of the reduplicated perfects 
Bb 'momonii,' 'spopondi,' which Valerius wrote with an e, 
^ag\i the stronger vowel held its gronn<i in later literature, 
Tliii is just like the tendency we iiuii in the literature of 
tbe early eighteenth century to substitute the familiar weak 
l*rftet for the exceptional stronfj one, 'catcbt,' for instance, for 
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can be drawn from his name that he waa not a natiTe Rninan 
though his family no doubt belonged to the colony. Thelatesi 
date mentioned in his history is 91 b.g., and there were at lew 
Beventy-flve books of it. For the early history of the repuUi 
he was certainly the principal source of Livy, who for the mos 
))!irt reports his monstrous numtjers without comment or sm 
picion. Later on, when he can compare him with other writere 
he exclaims at his exaggerations, even when they admit of soim 
di'fenco j for instance, a Greek writer says that on one occasiw 
the Komans captured sixty scorpions hirge and email : Valerin 
Bays tlicy captured six thousand large and thirteen thoosan 
small. Now if Silenus was speaking of the engines and Valerius 
of the bolts to be discharged from them there would be d 
contradiction, for three hundred and thirty or forty bolts ia do 
an excessive average for a single engine. He owes hia bin 
name to Livy, who used him more than other writers becaus 
he was fuller, though he seema to think tliat his scale t 
numbers is alwve theirs. Vanity caoaot have been the mofiv 
of his exaggerations, as the losses of the Komans when de 
feuted — €-.(), at the battle of Orange — are quite as astouniiin, 
as the losses of the enemy when the Bomans were vicforion! 
It is not [toasible to account for all his nimibers on one theoi} 
except, indeed, we think they were invented. None of tben 
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abridged and heightened. Still, when (ill is said, it la probable 
thai inveution, still ha If- unconscious, counted for a good deal. 
For iustunce, the older legend knew of thirty Sahine women, 
each of whom gave her name to one of the thirty wards of 
Rome, each of which probably corresponded to one of the thirty 
^Btricts of the Eoman territory. This is guess-work on the 
luce of it, though, as each of the wards had a name that was 
eiacUy like a woman's in form, the guess lay neai at hand. 
But what are we to think when Valerius knows of exactly five 
hoDilied and eighty-three? It would be a favourable con- 
jecture that some antiquary had made a list of just so many 
(uniliea as old as Komulus: if ho, it followed that each of 
tliem must have had a mother, who, as the inmates of the 
aijlam had no wives, must have been a Sabine captive. 
Besides, we are familiar with the habit of comparatively modern 
hiatnrijuis, who state motives and results without evidence and 
witbout a sense that they are inventing or even drawing in- 
ferences ; it would not be strange if this stage which we are 
jiat leaving behind had been preceded by a stage in wliich 
wnerete facts were asserted with the same innocent confidence. 
It is certain that Valerius Antiaa did not trouble himself 
*boiit doeuments : for instance, he told the story of T. Quintius 
Ranunintis, who executed a prisoner under sentence to please 
>fcvourite, without reading Cato's speech against him. 

nis reputation, which Dionysius of Halicarnassiis witnesses, 
liDBt have been due to his being ao much fuller than the rest, 
(whia style was undistinguished, and the grammarians cite 
oitn ao little that it seems as if he wrote the common language 
of the day at a time when every author who respected himself 
liW to display his acquaintance vrith previous literature and 
"lis theories of grammar. The one exception to this is of a 
"Wure to prove the rule. Gellius (probably aft«r Valerius 
rrobns) gives several instances of the reduplicated perfects 
we 'momordi,' ' epopondi,' which Valerius wrote with an e, 
„ the stronger vowel held its ground in later liternlure. 
•iiis is just like the tendency we find in the literature of 
tlie early eighteenth century to substitute the familiar weak 
A for the exceptional strong one, ' catcht,' for iustunce, for 




have been shorter, for the story of Numa and b 
Picus and Fauous drunk comes in the second ba 
twenty-first dealt with events which hap\)cned 156 
Vuleriufl's twenty-first book carried the reader more 
years later than Livj'a. 

§ 5. L. Cornelius Sisenna was a mach more 
personage, but not go popular as an historian 
Cicero, our chief authority about him, gives us tin 
that he hod a sort of claim t« be a superior persrail 
energy to carry it through ! he had a chance in tJu 
he was the junior of Sulpiciiis and the senior of Si 
both eclipsed him in turn. He was a sort of an 
sort of an historian, in Cicero's judgment a bet 
than any of his predet^sors ; lie was also a gramq 
novelist, Aa an orator he made himself ridtel 
affected diction ; he thought that common words faa 
value, and he substituted coined words, like ' qjuta 
any court hack could rally him upon. His his! 
work of his later life, probably composed after 78 I 
we know by a decree of the senate, he was prsta 
certain whether it went back to the first years of ti 
clear that he wrote of the beginnings of the city, Ij 
have been in some separate work ; it may also ham 
introduction to his principal work on the Klaraiaaj 
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ognised him killed himself. He eoliveiied his histor; vlih 

(ubtfiil stories, as we leani from Ovid, and, besides, he tran*- 

1 the Milesiim tales of Aristides, which were licentioua 

l^-pDtures. Froiito recommended him as the most elegant of 

iientious writers, but the quotations from Lis talea and from 

e history are extremely meagre, so that it 13 difficult to 

fhiit merits either had. What struck Cicero besides thft 

lected archaism was an incompleteness of training ; it seemed 

bif the only Greek author he had read was Cli tare hus, who 

!ea romantic history of Alexander the Great. What struck 

ellius when he read him, if he read him, was his fondness for 

fcerbs in im, tike ' fluctuatim ' and 'saltuatim' and 'velli- 

Mm,' which occurs in a ^tassage where Bieenna anuouncea his 

Blention of preserving the unity of suliject at the expense of 

pie unity of time. 

JG. A contemporary and fnend of Sisenna was C. Liciuiua 

Beer, like him an orator as well as an historian, wlio apjiarently 

lot keep up the kind of respectability which Siseniia did. 

speaks of him always with a sort of bitter respect ; there 

Bno denying that he mastered bia cases thoroughly, but he 

manners, and no character, and not much style. As an 

ian he was ingenious, but he lucked Greek culture, and 

b insertions of speeches and letters were nothing but a display 

■impudence. 

! seems, like Geltius, to have busied himself with such 
ning, often doubtful, aa could be collected from purely 
d sources. Dionyaius quotes him twice in company with 
;B for not paying proper attention to chronology : the first 
1 is not a \'ery bad one ; it is simply that Tarqtiinius 
efbuB is made to fight at the battle of Lake Kegitlus, when 
BnjaiuB calculates he was ninety-sixat least. Livy complains 
It he extols his own family too highly, because lie narrates 
It the author of the Licinian Laws named a dictator when 
Wulwith the laudable object of disappointing a colleague 
* wished to stay at Eome and hold the elections to make 
'Me of being returned again. In general Livy quotes him 
*itli more respect, because he was the first writer who liad 
f MMulted the Libri Lintei or lists of magislratea which v 
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preserved in tbt; temple of Moneta, having himself been ■ 
mint commissioner. These citations throw little light on the 
general plan of his work, and the only really interesting 6sg- 
nient has been preserved by a late Greek grammarian. In ttiii 
filacer explains that Eomulus instituted the festival of Hit 
Brumalia, at which he kept open house for such as had no 
house of their own, and advised the senators to do the like, 
because he had been taunted with having had no houae uf 
his own in hia childhood: but the writer is aware that tte 
institution dates from a time when there was no worktobe 
done in winter, and many who had no means of liWng thnragh 
a winter without working. It is a mere accident that ht 
explains this by an incident in the early life of Itomuliu, fcc 
Licinius ascribed everything to him systematically, even the 
year of twelve months which general tradition ascribed to 
Numa. 

§ 7. Another writer who, like Licinius Macer, referred la 
ofBcial documents was Q. jElius Tubero, whose historical liiKwn 
had begun when he was in Asia on the staff of the yoongw 
Cicero in 60 D.c. Hia history had an edifying character, but 
we do not know much else of it, not even whether the aulliot 
finished hia work or left it to be finished by his nanienke 
Quintus. Livy quotes him as appealing to the Linen Boi>to 
on the question of the consuls of the year 323 B.C. MaMf 
quoted them too, and they differed, but Livy does not nulw 
it clear whether Tubero read the books differently or tnut«i 
them less. I 

§ 6. The fashion of G-reek memoirs lasted longer than thit I 
of Greek histories. Sulla was engaged up to a few days bet*" 1 
his death on the twenty-second book of his Memoirs, which »«• j 
addressed to IjUcuIIus, and Lucullus himself in his youth cart 
lots whether ho should compose in prose or verse, or Gre«!t W 
Latin, and, as the lot fell upon Greek prose, com|xiBcd tt* 
recollections of the Marsic war in Greek, taking care to profS 
that he was a Roman by inserting a few solecisms. ' 

§ 9, More important were the chronological tables op 
T. Pnmi>onius Altious, which bore the title of Annals, la* 
were full of the most laborious synchronisms. Every Bonn* 
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IS given witJi the wars and events and 
(•year of office, and he even contrived to introduce pedigrees 
pmuds and downwards. In the Eaine spirit he wrote family 
Mories of the Junii and the Marcelh", at the ret^uest of the 
IsuUcb; which proves that the family archives were not very 
«U kept, and that there were extraneous materials for com- 
Uting them. 

It B^ems that in his Annala Atticus was anticipated by his 
ingnjjher Cornelius JJepoa, whose first name is unknown. He 
•at ft native of the region of the Po, and lived somewhere 
etween 94 and 24 B.C. His first work was written in the 
iCetime of Catullus, according to whom it was the first attempt 
f the kind in Italy. It consisted of three volumes of chrono- 
ngical tables, which traced everything from the beginning 
iff the world to his own time, and was regarded as a collection 
rf nursery Uiles in the fourth century (Auson. Ep. 16), for all 
Hie deities from Saturn downwards were treated as men and 
MBnea whose adventures had to be given under the proper 
lates. 

He wrote elaborate Lives of Cato and Cicero, in the latter of 
ithich he was thought by Gellius to have made mistakes; and 
the elder Pliny, of all writers, taxes him with credulity for 
*Iie Btrange tales in his geographical work on the marvels of 
fiwign countries, in which by-the-by he gave distances without 
giiiDg directions. Hei alttempted poetry, to judge by the 
younger Pliny's citation, as an outlet for passions, which he did 
■M allow to disturb his life. Itut his real work was bio- 
gBphical : he wrote a book of Examples, which seem to have 
^^D sjieciinens of ancient and motlem virtue, for Suetonius 
f>^ him as saying that at the siege of Mutina Octavian 
•trer drank above thrice at supper. 

Tlie flame tendency shows itself in the only work of which 
** ba»e large fragments — ■* The Lives of Illustrioua Men ' : this 
*" into several divisions, the lives of generals, the lives of 
P*^ granunarians, historians, and each section was subdivided 
'"tn those who were Romans and those who were not, in order 
Pleaders might compare the two and discover which set the 
Out of this collection we have nearly or quite 
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eiitire the section on foreign geuenils, and the lives of Cato ud 
Atf icus from the section of Romiin historians. In the foriMt 
of these the author refers to his fuller Life of Cato for fiiitha 
details. 

The lives of foreign commanders fall into three diviiiiia 
— the Greeks, the kings who were also generals, and tie ho- 
bari;ins Hamilcar and Hannibal ; Datames ' curiously enoogi 
figuring among the Greeks, The selection is rather {apri> 
cious: Brasidas and Aratns, who surprised so many citadel^ 
and Philopcemen and Cleonienes III. are omitted. Herodotoi 
is not used for the Lives of Themistocles and Miltiade*; 
probably Nepos thought the latest Greek book the UtL 
He is very fond of extolling frugality. Agesilaas is pniied 
for not enriching himself in the least by his victories, at 
going back to his shabby old palace at Sparta withont a 
to improve; just as he is praised for trying to earn 1110119. 
as a condottiere for the stat« after the disaster of Leuctn; 
as a matter of fact, his services in that line fell at 
much later date, and little or nothing is said of the 
tive resistance in Peloponnesus which practically occa^ti 
interval between Leuctra and Mantinea. On the otha his^ 
Cornelius is careful to explain that Agesilaus was not reallji 
king any more than Pausaniaa or Hannibal (for we learn 
hira that the title of king was still attached to an annual offit* 
at Carthage). There is a good deal of caprice in the Lifeef 
Hannibal. We learn nothing of his tactics, but a good deal J 
his more or less fabulous stratagems — how he eluded FsHu ■ 
by turning oxen loose with lighted faggots tied to their bonH 
and how in his old age he neutralised the naval superiori^i^ 
Eumenes over Prusias by teaching Prusias's seamen to thrfl' ' 
clay jars full of live snakes aboard Eumenes' ships. Saul 
historical jwintB are given which we do not find elsewhere,* 
that Hannibal was deprived of his military command at tJ* 
instance of the Uomans before his judicial reforms at C^bsg^ 
and that before Hamilcar put down the rebellious mercensrit^ 



' A Carian of the fourth oenlnry B.C., who did ilie Orcal King 
ecrvicQ ogniDiit icbellious satraps, till, being in a poeition ta rebel 

king j'rocuTEil Lis 
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■Onrthaginians had applied for help to Borne and had been 

■isfKl they should have it, 

a the same way we learn that Phocionwas brought forward 

moglhenes becuiiEe he was dissatisfied with Chares, and 

it Phocion we learn little else, for apparently his reputation 

tfirtne ' in the sense of being incorruptible by money was 

ir known than his military efficiency and political insight, 

jb of which though linaited were above the average. 

e Life of Pelopidas is equally meagre, for the author fears 

■he shall he betrayed into general history, and besides his 

i sources gave him little information. He complains 

t Pelopidas was unknown except to professed historians. 

gninondas was better known. Cornelius tells almost as many 

jcifes about him as Plutarch, though he tells much less (rf 

It he did to make history. One dilierence is worth noticing : 

reh makes him aay when dying that he leaves two 

^ters, the victories of Leuctra and Mantinea, while Come- 

s him reply to Pelopidas, who urged him to marry and 

9 children to the state, that he left one immortal daughter 

I Tictory of Leuctra), who was better than a son like 

s' own, whereupon Cornelius observes upon the tendency 

■great men to have degenerate sons, as if it were an ascer- 

dfact. 

s Life of Atticufi is the fullest and most interesting j it 

iiitten before 27 B.C., when Octavian received the title of 

The Life explains the way in which Cicero clung to 

rach better than Cicero's own letters, for so many appeals 

Kit response give one a stronger sense of Atticus' selfishness 

■of his sweetness of nature. Cornelius does not disguise the 

', but he shows the sweetness of nature which marked 

8 both in his home and his friendships. Still clearer is 

mpression of his prudence : he entertained every Eoman 

: who came to Athens, and this involved an extra ex- 

ke of between only 2Z, and 3(. a month. Cornelius had seen his 

No doubt the item feniiB for keeping the store- 

( full was considerably heavier than sumptus for such 

A outlay. What Cornelius specially admires is that he in- 

idhis fortune fivefold without making any diFTerence in his 
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style, and that he preferred training valuable slaves toh 
showy ones. 

5 10. The position of Varro is one of the puzzles of I 
literature. He waeaconteroiwraryof CiceroaiidOiBsar,aijdlll 
both looked up to hira : he was beyond diHimte the ino«l It 
of the Romans, bis reputation lasted through many changHa 
literary fashion. Seneca recommends him as edifying, t 
Angnstin quotes hira as instructive on all subject*, and «t 
not know in the least what sort of a writer be wa,i, except 6 
Seneca and Quinctilian were right in afhrmlng that he n 
eloquent, and that he was immenaely methodical in his ei 
compilations. For instance, his twenty-five books on the L 
language were divided into three parts, etymology, how wirfi 
were fixed upon things, which filled seven books; sixbocjnoi 
declension ; and twelve books on syntax. The work from the fitt 
book onward was dedicated to Cicero, in redemption of a pre 
which was grudgingly fulfilled after all ; for instead of tin e] 
rate dedication, he only observed parenthetically that tbiepart d 
the work was addressed to him. We have books V. to X. in a 
unsatisfactory state, and they give an imjiresaion of the vuA d 
a Ulwrious amateur; and his frequent allusions to other paitill 
the work strengthen it. There was a book on what could beB 
for etymology, and another on what couJil be said against i 
while the latter part of the treatise on etymology turned into I 
list of rare words in prose and poetry. 

His three hooka oo agriculture were finished when he « 
eighty-one. The first is on vegetable crops of all kindt^ t 
second on live stock, the third onpreservesofbirds and fish: ti^ 
are in the form of dialogues, each addressed to a separate fiud 
though all three are addressed to bis wife. These represent tb» 
latest and the smallest part of his writings. In his youth fe 
bad written to Accius, the tragic ix»et, on the antiqnitj rf 
letters. Besides many other grammatical works resumed in hi* 
great work on the Latiu language, he had written upwi th* 
Soman poets. He wrote, too, nine books ' de Diaciplinis,' on ih* 
' seven liberal arts,' and medicine and architecture, which 
used by Maitianus Cajiellii, and fifteen books on civil law, whicl*] 
are believed to have been the fouudation of the work of Poo 
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rdae, a celebmted jurist of the reign of Aiigusfos. Tn *iy 
thing of minor works, lilie the two calendar:) for the use 

haabaQdmeo and ehipmen, also the twenfy-two Bi»eecbes, 
tetiy no doubt funeral encomiums, and thirty iwlitiual 
tmoirs, and the aeeount of the three cam[iaign9 in whieh be 
■Ted as lieutenant of Pompeius against the pirates, against 
thridates, and a^nst Ceesar and Marius, he wrote three 
>nnoa3 collections: forty-one books on antiquities, of 
ich one was introductory, twenty-four were on human anti- 
kies since men existed in societies, before they inatitiited 
nbip, and the last sixteen on divine antiquities, in which he 
i down the principle that of three kinds of theology, politi- 
, poetical, and physical, the former, which contained the 
Itrine of authorised rites and ceremonies, was far the roost 
Inable; seventy-sis books of edifying dialogues on various 
3JecI«, eaeh identified with some mythical or historical cha- 
4er ; 15(1 booka of satires in the vein of Menippns, in which 
Me and verse were mingled at random, and biting plainnesa 

Bpeech did duly for wit, These last were a work of Varro's 
ddle life, for they were in hantl 60 n.C, thirty-three years 
Bwe his death. The only other of his works which needs 
ntion here is the ' Imagines,' in fifteen books, one of which 
a a preface, while the other fourteen contained parallel lives 

illustrious Greeks and Romans, each of which was illua- 
ited by a portrait, probably only in outline. The work was 
iblished afterwards without illustrations. Varro, though he 
iPfived Cfesar some seventeen years, was bom sixteen years 
bCoto him, and this explains the rugged, archaic style of all his 
Bpnenta : he grew up before the new fashion of cultivation, and 
» never conformed to it, Caesar, on the contrary, in langunge 
I* in everything else was a model of elegance from the first. 



Cesab's Commentaries. 

W CsBflar's oratory, what little can be said baa been said else- 
"*'^' As an historian he is without an equal, and it may 
""1 be said that Hirtius, the best of his pupilf, is without 
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a superior. Gcesar himself is the one chanictei in hii i( 
that we can at once like and est^'em. Cicero was amiable, ii 
in spite of his weakueaaca and pettineseee respectable for !■ 
steady, conscientious insight and public spirit. CatoTuiB< 
practicable : Pompeius was ungenerous : few of Cicsai'i OB 
ailherentB had a scrap of character in private life : tiey m 
rapacious, corrupt, or debauchees. Ciesar himself had a nji 
tation in his youth for gallantries of all kinds, which w 
probably much exaggerated by the shameless licence I 
language, which itself implies that the general standud i 
conduct is low ; but the two most respectable of his opp 
testify that this was his only vice. Cato said as far back wli 
consulship he was the only man who came sober to the w 
throw of the state. Cicero said, when he had establigbed V 
authority in Italy, that the sobriety and diligence of ll 
monster were incredible. Perhaps the bittemesa of wfci 
(here were signs towards the end may have resulted ErontA 
excesses of his early manhood: although it is soESdOl 
accounted for by labours much greater than those under W 
exemplary statesmen have been worn out at the age at i 
Caesar died by violence, still in the hopeful contemplstim 
large schemes- 
It is certainly wonderful, when we cousider how tbonnigk 
revolutionary and unscrupulous Qesar's career was, how h 
less it was from all [xiints of view, except that of the b 
in the divine right of the Koman nobility, or in the dilk 
right of the natives of Gaul to be made war upon under i 
rules of the Geneva convention. He never gives tu ( 
impression which hia modem eulogists do, of bit hilA 
trampled uiion a great many things, once properly saemlt) 
then obsolete and cumbersome. The distich of Euripidei^iri 
it is said he often quoted,' is itself a sign that he bad • U 
ably easy conscience. He could hardly help feeling tlufcl 
situation was irregular, when he was asserting hiii personal ri|U 
at the cost of a civil war, against a partner who had tH t 
constituted authorities upon his side, except a few thbuMl 

' ' If DieD muEt eia, [lis £airssl priic of tun 
Should bo a throne : else piety U wclL" 
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Ae commona. At the same time he had always been scrupu- 
loudy fair and generous in his dealings with Pompeius, and, 
liien his selfishness made the jealousy of the nobility effectual, 
Qenr's proposals were still conspicuously liberal and disin- 
toested, if we admit that he had a right to make proposals at 
iDfif we do not imagine that it was his duty to obey the senate 
nd the consuls, as ordinary subjects obey a sovereign. 

He insists more than once in the Gallic war ui)on his own 
demency, and this surprises a modem reader, who takes the 
hanendous lists of killed and prisoners literally. By the com- 
mon law of war, which Caesar applied without change on a very 
Inge scale, it rested practically with the soldiers whether quarter 
ibonld be given. Captives were liable to slavery unless pro- 
tected by an express convention. The large bodies of Gauls 
who from time to time engaged Caesar no doubt exaggerated 
Uieir own numbers, but the superior arms of the Romans, and 
the gregarious courage of the Gauls, made the fighting un- 
Qsnally bloody. The captives supplied prize money enough to 
defray the cost of conquering Gaul, to pay Caesar's debts, to 
enrich his army, and to keep the nobility quiet. And yet 
Cesar's boast was not an empty one. Those who were neither 
killed nor taken in battle (by Caesar's statistics they must have 
been a minority of the male population) were allowed to retain 
their lands and a good deal of their institutions, and were 
treated with considerable forbearance by the representatives of 
the conquering power. The first experience of Roman rule had 
often been like the experience of the natives of Ireland ; the 
fat experience the Gauls had of it was more like the experi- 
CMe of the natives of India. It is true that the i)oor and 
distant tribes of the north-west were treated more harshly than 
the tribes of central Gaul, which had given greater provocation, 
hut the same reasons of military convenience told in favour of 
Aqoitania. 

Caesar's clemency to Romans, though not uncalculating, 
^ more disinterested : it sprang from a native generosity 
*hich no opf)osition could tire, no treachery exhaust. The 
enthusiasm of his followers was boundless. The great oath 
"f chi«*f HfMitenants, from Antony downwards, was • ita vivo 
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Ca-sare moriar.* They wished to leave their leader in thevortd 
whi-n thoy diwl, as other Romans wished to leave theirchililren 
or their brothers ; if they lost him, the world would be empty 
to thcin, just as it would be to a father who had lost bti 
chililren. NajKileoa's marshals were weary of him: he aud 
himself, 'When I am ([end, on. dira ovf;^ but Napoleoani 
cynical, and there is not a trace of cynicism in Ocsar. There 
is not a word iu bis writings, or in the anecdotes about him, to 
indicate that be despised or disliked his fellows, and this it 
wonderful, considering his immense sui^eriorily, and also lui 
entire un scrupulousness. Another contrast is, that he is 
tremely generous in hia treatment of his subordinates : he nevt* 
throws the blame on tbeir mistakes, and, when he has to narrate 
their failures, excuses tbem as far as jxwsible, without stjiting! 
or implying that there is a fault to excuse. 

His great work was written year by year for seven yeani, in 
the internals of hia camj>aigns, with an ease and rapidity which 
astonished Hirtius. It does not profess to be a history, but only 
ninturials for history ; though, as Hirtius and Cicero judiciously 
observe, the materials were so excellent that, no intelligent hifr 
toriim ventured to use them for a work of his own. Ctesar's Com- 
inentaries are our history of the conquest of Gaul, and fewjaH* 
of ancient history are nearly so well told ; but they 
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iblished with the conquered tribes in Gaul, how much 
- institutions he Itft to them, how much authority he 
i for himself or hia represeutativea over the native tribes. 
aves it certainly to be uuderstood that the only occasion 
iuch he exercised anything like jurisdiction was in what 
t be called state trials ; but in general he tells us nothing, 
'rtius, hia continuator, tells us nothing, of his civil 
■ation. Napier, in writing of the Peninsular War, 
1 to write liefore all things a military hiatory, yet he 
B much more in proportion of the relation of Wellington 
> Inquisition and the Spanish Constitutionalists. Nor can 
i that Gesar confines himself rigidly to military history ; 
icribes not only the Germans, with whom he was the first 
I writer to come in contact, but the Gauls, who were 
■ well known from other sources — a* Strabo thinks, at 
■Dch greater length than was necessary to make his narrative 
iCait^UigiMe : in fact, he seems to use the avowed incomplGt«nesa 
W eoDunentaries to enable him to say just as much as he 
Wi«ted. As a military hiatory the Commentaries are full ; they 
■Ml OS, with n franknesa that perhaps is intended for disguise, 
jUte motive of all C^sar'a movements, great and small. There 
Si nowhere any attempt at picturesqueness. The surrender of 
^twangeUirix, one of the most romantic scenes in ancient history, 
fl dtsmibsed in n couple of words ; we only know the details from 
JXon, a writer of the third century A.D., whose authority Mr. 
lioog treati) as susi'icious, though he accepts his statement that 
Vejcingotorix was executed after Ctehar's triumph. 

Omar's narrative, both of the Gallic and of the Civil War, is 
bgeniuusly arninged to clear himself from the charge of audii- 
twi. He tries to show that he conquered Gaul and the 
Bwuu empire almost by accident. Apparently the migration 
of the Helvetii and the Germans under Ariovistua, for neither 
of which he was responsible, determined all that followed : he 
i"ed it to the old treaty with the H:edui to save them from 
tW, doable i»eril ; and the jealousy which his succesBes aroused 
««il«Ued him to subdue one set of tribes after another. His 
npc^itions beyond the Channel and beyond the Rhine he ia 
nlWmg to reyrcseiit as simple acta of bravjido, with hardly any 
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Opsare mnriar.' They wished to leave their leader in (bpToiM 
Then they died, as other Bomans wished to leave theirchildrni 
or their brothers ; if they lost him, the world would be eiiiii^ 
to them, just as it would be to a fiitlier who had lost Ui 
chiltlren. Napoleon's marehols were weary of him : he mii 
himself, 'When I am dead, on dira ovf;' but Napoleoani 
oyuicjil, and there is not a trace of cyniciBin in C«sar. TWat 
is not a word in his writiugs, or in the anecdotes about hiiD,ti 
indicate that he despised or disliked hia fellows, and this a 
wonderful, considering hia immense superiority, and also hti 
entire uuewrupulousness. Another contrast is, that he iso 
tn-mely genen>us in his treatment of his subordinates : he nevo 
throws the blame on their mistakes, and, when he has toimirate 
their failures, eicuses them as far as jxffisible, without statii^ 
nr implying that there is a fault to excuse. 

His great work was written year by year for seven years, ii 
the intervals of his caniiKiigns, with an ease and rapidity wliiet 
iistoiiislied llirtius. It does not profess to be a history, but odj 
niiiierials for history ; though, as llirtius and Ciceni judicioudj 
oliser^'o, the materials were bo excellent that no intelligent hi^ 
torian ventureil to use them for a work of his own. Ciesar's Cmb- 
nu-ntaries are our history of the conquest of Gaul, and feTjariJ 
of iineti'tit hislory are nearly so well told ; but they are not 
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stablished with the conquered tribes in Gaul, how mnch 
leir institutions he left to them, how much authority he 
led for himself or his representatives over the native tribes, 
eaves it certainly to be understood that the only occasion 
hich he exercised anything like jurisdiction was in what 
it be called state trials ; but in general he tells us nothing, 
Ilirtius, his continuator, tells us nothing, of his civil 
ni^tration. Napier, in writing of the Peninsular War, 
ided to write before all things a military history, yet he 
us much more in proportion of the relation of Wellington 
e Inquisition and the Spanish Constitutionalists. Nor can 
said that Coesar confines himself rigidly to militaiy history ; 
ascribes not only the Germans, with whom he w;ia the first 
sed writer to come in contact, but the Gauls, who were 
V well known from other sources — as Strabo thinks, at 
1 greater length than was necessary to make his narrative 
ligible : in fact, he seems to use the avowed incompleteness 
^mnientaries to enable him to say junt as much as he 
ed. As a military history the Commentaries are full ; they 
us, with a frankness that perhaps is intended for disguise, 
notive of all Caesar's movements, great and sniall. There 
)where any attempt at pictiuresqueness. The surren<ler of 
iii^etorix, one of the most romantic scenes in ancient history, 
?inissed in a couple of words ; we only know the details fn >m 
I, a writer of the third century A.D., whose authority Mr. 
y treats as suspicious, though he accepts his statement that 
•iii^«torix was executed after Caesar's triumph. 
>s;ir's narrative, both of the Gallic and of the Civil War, is 
nii»usly arranged to clear himself from the charge of ainbi- 
. He tries to show that he conquered Gaul and the 
laii empire almost by accident. Apparently the niigntion 
Ih* Helvetii and the Germans under Ariovistus, for neither 
liich he was responsible, determined all that followed : he 
d it to the old treaty with the Haedui to save them from 
^ double peril; and the jealousy which his successes aroused 
il»tlled him to subdue one set of tribes after another. His 
Hniitions beyond the Channel and l)eyond the Khine he is 
Hug to represent as simple acts of bravado, with hardly any 
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definite olj«ct except to prove to bis Gallic allies theabnnda 
of bis resouiccB. It is tbe same in the Ci^'il War. If c 
FoTopeiuE Tould have agreed to the necessary armngementi 
securing a second consulship to bis colleague, all would have b 
well. In his narrative Curio plays decidedly a smaller part t 
in tbe story which became traditioual among the Soman ■ 
tocraoy, who believed, rightly or wrongly, that that ingenj 
adventurer had made agreement impossible by bringing propo 
of bis own before tbe people at a time when there was a prospei 
passing an acceptable compromise through the Renate, In 
same way CiBsar gives us to understand that be bad decid« 
raise tbe siege of Gergovia, even apart from tbe unsucces 
assault in which he lost seven hundred soldiers and forty 
centurions. He hints that the assault was carried muchfurt 
than he intended, and that within the limits he intended it 
suggested by the force of circumstances. It is in Gict very 
markable, considering that he was his own historian, and 
so much to tell us of bis motives, how little he tells us of 
plans : be hardly wishes to claim credit for making any. I 
true that for the most part, except towards the close of his can 
be was very much overmatched; but so was Napoleon in 
campaign of JMarengo, although this campaign was planned 
a country of roads and maps, more favourable, therefore. 
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The stylo is perceptibly more archaic than in tbe 
business-like parts of the narrative j one miglit almost sutped 
that Cfesar was condescending to show that he appreciate iIm 
finer parts of the oM annalists ; forOesarwas a literary w 
seur, and found tinae to write upon grammar, and spent all tb( 
evening, when he visited Cicero after Pharsalia, on philtjogiot' 
discussion. The greater part of the Commentaries, hovetq 
have been written without any Latin model ; for Sulla 
LuciJlua wrote in Greek, and though Gate's history wu 
proportionately full when he came to speak of his own aerr 
he cannot have written on anything like so large a scale, tit 
only Greek work which Cfesar can have had before him as 
imitating would be the ' Anabasis ' of Xenophon, a writer 
more naive and egoistical, and whose one achievement in lifc 
was his help to Chirisophus on one long and difficult mat^ 
which, remarkable as it was, had more significance for politiat 
liistory than for military. CEesar must therefore be conaideR^ 
through the greater part of his work, a thoroughly oiigiui! 
writer, doing with mast^iy what had never been done beb* 
Now and then we have a sort of hitch : for instance, 
m:inners and customs of the Germans are described twice o?«i 
once when Csesar has to tell of his campaign against the trW 
driven across the Rhine by the Suevi, and once in contiwth 
the Gauls, as a prelude to the campaign against the Treviri 
their German allies. The latter description is full and ^ 
tematic, and both are delightfully unprejudiced : he praises thci 
for things that would shock a Roman, without any inteatioBi 
natire. For instance, the Suevi are so tall because theyH' 
much more iiiwn milk and mutton than u^wn com, and tfi» 
much time in hunting and exercise every day, and perfect fM 
dom of life, with no business and no lessons, and doing nrtlnil 
against their will from boyhood up. He also mentions, withenl 
the least embarrassment, that the Germans were mnch 
'virtuous' in the technical sense than the Romans: it i<< 
simple peculiarity, like the belief that no numljer of caraln 
who used saddles were a match ibr men who, like thcm*i'l>'^ 
rode barebacked. A more curious trait is that the G-rmam 
prohibited the importafinn of wine, not because it tencW* 
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npon Afirica very tenderly: he dwelta more upon hia 
ise and gnllantry, aud upon his reasona to be sanguine, 
fiun upon Lis failure to utiliae half the reeources at hia 
dsspoKil. Of course due stresa is laid upon Juba's cruelty to 
ttfee captives, whom Attiue Varus, one of the least incapable of 
'ttM litrnteuants of Pompeius, failed to protect, after they had 
■mrendered to him upou the ordinary terms. The murder of V 
^tmpeius is narrated much more coolly. Caesar speaks with 
feeling of the treasiu-e of Epheaus, which fortune gave 
the opiK>rtunity of saving twice. The only trace of emo- 
is that Achillas, the Egy^itian commander-in-chief, who 
.Inceived and slaughtered Pompeius, is called a man of singul&r 
Aring. Perhaps, too, if the war had not been prefaced by an 
'■^Bfisination, the account of the forces under Achillas might 
lUnre been less caustic. * Tliey were such that their number, 
jtt«ir chAracter, their military experiences might appear above 
.'Contempt. He had twenty thousand of them under arms. 
Tllicy consisted of Gabiuius's soldiers, who had come already 
into the custom of the life and licence of Alexandria, had 
VBileamed the name and discipline of the Roman people, had 
likea wives, who had in many cases borne children. These 
Wre reinforced by an assortment of pirates and bandits, from 
Ibe provinces of Syria and Cilicia, and the neighbouring regions. 
''Jtktn wa« a strong muster, too, of outlaws and exiles : all our 
■touways had a sure refuge at Alexandria, and a sure livelihood : 
(bey had only to give in their names and be put on the 
nldier roll, then if any of them were challenged by his master 
tie soldiers rallied and brought him off; for they bore their 
men out in violence, because all were in the like fault, and 
«su;h thought to fend off bis own peril. These were the men 
^1 had used themselves to demanding the execution of 
TOOrtiers, to plundering the goods of the rich, to beset the 
bng'd house to get their jmy raised, to drive one from the 
kingdom aud bring in another, all after the old use and wont 
of the arinv of Alexandria. Besides there were two thousand 
cavalry. All these were veterans of more than one of the wars 
of Alixantiria : they ha.1 brought back Ptolemfcus the elder to 
hU kingdom ; they had elain tliL- two rons of Bibulus. They 



been in bis favour, if it hiui been free, and was a 
ill-regulated ambition of Lentulus and the jeal 
Pompeius, who was supported by hia second ; 
There is an ingenious insinuation (endorsed to soi 
Cicero in his bitter letters to Lucceius) that Leal 
he was going to be a second Sulla, and was hei 
and was read; to make his own bargain with da 
Beyond this, and one or two gibes at Cato, the ui 
the aristocracy. The conduct of DomitiuB, who 1 
into Marseilles after being pardoned at Coriiitii 
fled from Marseilles, to fall at Fharsalia — rejoida 
says, to have escaped a second pardon — only nu 
note how apt that ' ferocious scoundrel,' as Dean ] 
him, was to leave his troops in the lurch. 

Cffisar does not decide whether Fompeiua Ml 
because he bad no choice or because it was his f 
first. He lays some stress on the alacrity with wli 
and central Italy pronounced in his favour, bat 
discuss or extenuate the curious attachment of ti 
their neighbours to the cause of the senate, < 
intelhgible devotion of Campania, where all the | 
estates, to the cause of the nobility. While pasao 
like these, Caesar misses no opportunity of setting; 
was the champion of law and order against the i 
Droceadinirs of factious aristocrats. 



tfd upon Africa very tenderly: he dwella more upon bla 
Bterprise and gallantry, and n[x)n his reasons to be sanguine, 
tian upon his failure to utilise half the resources at his 
isposal. Of course due stress is laid upon Juba's cruelty to 
he captives, whom Attius Varus, one of the least incapable of 
he lieutenants of Ponipeius, failed to protect, after they had 
Omendered to him upon the ordinary terms. The murder of 
Pompeius is narrated much more coolly. Ctesar speaks with 
OOK feeling of the treasure of Epheaus, which fortune gave 
bim the opportunity of saving twice. The only trace of emo- 
Vnm is that Achillas, the Egy[itian corani.inder-iu-chief, who 
■received and slaughtered Pompeius, is called a man of singular 
duing, Perhaps, too, if the war had not been prefaced by an 
•MiMination, the account of the forces under Achillas might 
Ihlve been less caustic. 'They were such that their number, 
their character, their military experiences might appear above 
eontempt. He had twenty thousand of them under arms, 
Tliey consisted of Gabinius's soldiers, who had come already 
into the custom of the life and licence of Alexandria, had 
taleanied the name and discipline of the Roman people, had 
hkrai wives, who had in many cases borne children. These 
■ere reinforced by an assortment of pirates and bandits, from 
Sie provinces of Syria and Cilicia, and the neighbouring regions. 
Were waa a strong muster, too, of outlaws and exiles : all our 
lunaways had a sure refuge at Alexandria, and a sure livelihood : 
ihfy had only to give in their names and be put on the 
loHier roll, then if .iny of them were challenged by his mast*! 
Ihe soldiers rallied and brought hira off; for they bore their 
BeD out in violence, because all were in the like fault, and 
Bch thought to fend off his own peril. These were the men 
tlio had used themselves to demanding the execution of 
Woriiers, to plundering the goods of the rich, to beset the 
Mug's house to get their piy raised, to drive one from the 
™gdoin and bring in another, all after the old use and wont 
'' the army of Alexandria. Besides there were two thousand 
*™iiy. All these were veterans of more than one of the wars 
*f Alexandria: they had brought, back Ptolemrous the elder to 
I slain the two wns of Bibulus, 
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had often waged war upon Egyptians. Such was Uieii nulitn; 
experience.' 

There is little or nothing of the archaisms of the mm 
elegant passages of the Commentaries on the Gallic Wi^ 
nor is there mnch of the elaborate structure of the lerd 
narrative. The style is at once less careful and easier, son 
animated and more monotonous : there is not so much efr 
deavonr to make a complicated statement clearly in a sin^ 
sentence: fewer paragraphs open with an ablative abeolnt^ 
followed by a deponent participle : perhaps, too, there an 
fewer of the rather move sentences in which each claase endi 
in a verb of the same tense and termination. There it tlw 
less piety ; we hear more of fortnne, and decidedly less of tl» 
immortal gods: perhaps Ciesar felt it incongmons to houtrf 
their bledsing in a civil war, and throoghont the tone of tlit 
narrative is less cheerful, sometimes it is almost qaemlovL 
One may instance the description of the opposition of ths 
famous tribune Metetltis : Csesar does not say a word of his own 
designs upon the treasury, and gives us to understand that Iw 
was baffled in everything. Still more noticeable is the way in 
which he treats the two unsuccesshil engagements before 
Dyrrhachium : he will not allow that the first was a defeat, the 
second was only a slight one ; such as it was, it was due to i 
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Hirliiis, who narrates the sequel of the Alexunilriiie war. 
Ends it necessary to esplaio, with an air of sympathetic 
Ennkness, how natural it was for the Egyptians to make a last 
effort to keep the Romans out of their country. ' It was Imt a 
few years since Gabinius had been in Egypt with au anny i Pom- 
peins had fallen back on Egypt in his flight ; Cfesar had come 
with ships and troops: the death of Pom^jeius bad done no good, 
it had not prevented the stay of Csesar. Unless he were driven 
out, Egypt would be a province, not a kiugdom ; and that must 
be done betimes, while the tempest and the season of the year 
ihut him in, bo that he could receive no help from over sea." 

Hirtius is less enthusiastic than Cffisar as to the valour of 
Ilia comrades. Csesar never, after the first German campaign, 
iwords such depression as seems to have taken jiossession of 
the forces that held part of Alexandria, when Ganymedes had 
bronght sea-wat«r into their cisterns ; and the distress at Ilerda 
had been at least as severe, and lasted longer. He obviously 
sdmires the versatility of the Alexandrines, who in all that 
belongs to street -fighting seem to have been able, with the 
idvanfage of their superior numbers, to hold their own, and 
something more, against Cfesar, who was superior both in the 
field and in regular sea-fights, even when he had none of his 
soldiers aboard, as the Rhodians manceuvred and fought better 
thia the Egyptians. Not that Hirtius cares to depreciate the 
Egyptians, though he cannot help exclaiming at the truly kingly 
diasinmlation of young Ptolenucus, who cried at parting with 
Cffissr, and had to be consoled with the prospect of an early 
meeting, as soon as the pacification had been arranged which 
hiseubjects professed to desire. Apparently they were tears of 
joj, for as soon as he was free he threw himself into the war 
*illi as much energy as his subjects, who only pretended a wish 
'w peace in order to get him out of Caesar's quarters. 

The Alexandrine War is not the only subject of the book, 
"hich carries the history of the Civil War from the point at 
*ticli Caesar's Commentaries leave oflf to his return to Rome after 
toe victory over Phamaces. This gives the book a very episodical 
^waeter, for the operations in the south of Sjain had no con- 
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Dotnitius, who was compelled to fall back into the 
of Asia, after an un successful engagement with Phaniaces, did 
nothing to add to the dangers of Ca?s!ir, or to hinder the adTann 
of the army under Mithridates of Pergamos which ultimate^ 
relieved him. The result ie that Hirtius has to tell each itAj 
separately, without attempting to link them together. Rnt 
we have the history of Ctesar's combats, till the final Bettlenwnl 
of affairs in Egypt ; then the affairs of Fhamaces, until Csw 
was ready to deal with him ; then Cffsar and Phamaces are left 
to wait till the end of the book, while we hear of the perfom- 
anccs of Gabinius and Yatinius and Oetavius, on the coast d 
Illyricum, and, at much greater length, how Cafdiu wdt 
money in hia province out of everything, even a conspiiu; 
to assassinate him, and how at length he had to leave the {to* 
vince to a successor, who might very well have dispossessed biB 
by force, as half the province was already in revolt againrt bii 
authority. Aa C'assius and his treasure were swamped at the 
mouth of the Ebro, because his pride would not allow himtfl 
retreat by land, the affair ended without immediate oooBt- 
quenees, and might have been passed over, although itcontribntali 
not very remotely, to the second Spanish \\'ar, which Hirtini 
intended to relate in due course. Still the episode might hiW 
been curtailed if Hirtiua had not owed a brother officer an iU- 
turn. He writes candidly and cleverly : one phrase is wortlil 
of Tacitus, where he says that the news of Pbarsalia forced * 
little gladuess out of Casaius, ' lastitiam esjjrimebat ' ; ihongli 
he takes more words than Tacitus would have taken to ex}JaiB 
why the gladness of Cassiua was not spontaneous. Tacitus t» 
would have carried the art of damaging candour to a person b« 
dislikes much further ; he would have been undeniably 6ft 
without taking so much visible pains to be fair as HirtJus. l8 
his own way Uirtius is not without literary ambition; he triet 
to be ingenious about the jierfidy of the Alexandrines, and et'^ 
quent about the tyranny of Phaniaces, who seized the mo* 
beautiful of both sexes for hia harem, inflicting a punishment 
says Hirtius, worse than death. He is a good conser«itive, imd 
disapproves, like bis chief, of the recurring effort* of the mob <^ 
Rome and its would-be leaders to use Oesar's victory 
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lion of disorder. His style is more elaborate than that of 
' Civil War ' ; it is modelled upon the full, serried order of 

Gallic War.' It comes a little short of their sublime air 
npartialitj ; Caesar's owd explanatioas of hia conduct never 
J the least like apologies, he never seems to boast of his 
evemeats. Hirtius risibly admires his commander always, 

sometimes defends him. He deserves credit for his free- 
, &om Csesar's few mannerisms, such as the frequent use 
taetus in the ' Civil War,' of ea res and quce res in the 
Mc War*; but there are a few traces of imperfect educa- 
1 — phrases are used without a clear perception of their 
uol meaning. Inferre ■mofam or ijiferre cunctationem are 
d and natural by themselves, or even together, but they do 
jnstify such a sentence a.&!^eqiievero Alexandrinisingeren- 
nfgotiU cunctatio uUa aut mora inferebatur. It rested with 
Alexandrines to delay or not, and Hirtius probably means that 
y chose not to delay ; but what he says would almost imply 
t there was nothing to hinder their being energetic. 
The narrative of Hirtiua ia continued, by an inferior hand 
hands, to the end of the second Spanish war, which is pro- 
)y OS &r as Hirtiua meant to go ; for there were no serious 
itary operations between the battle of Munda and the death 
CieBar, which he fised as the period of his history. The 
tinuator'B work is in a very fragmentary state, and leaves off 
iptly in the middle of an harangue in which CiEsar rebukea 
people of Gades for their persistent disaffection ; informing 
nthat, even if they had been able to compass his death, 
? would still have had to deal with the valour of the Koniau 
oas — legions which were strong enough to pull down the 
tens. It is noteworthy that the speech is in oratio recta : 
layout the Commentaries of Cwaar and Hirtiua almost 
rjthing is put in orailo oUiqua, as if set speeches were 

much of a literary ornament for such simple menioira. 
r the books on the African and Spanish wars show a 
mg though ill-regulated ambition of fine writing. The 
ior or authors are uneducated, and they do not care for 
"plieity ; they are not exactly pretentiouH, but they wish to 
itc like a book. 
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The author of the * AfriL'sn War ' still imitates Crai 
pretty closely in everything but ease and elegance. He » 
rough and cumbrous, and a little over emphatic j for (« 
thing he is very fond of the historical infinitive ; he iDdnlget, 
like Hirtius, in technical words, like brachhtm for a flmk- 
ing work, which Ciesar does not employ. The book ha a 
interest, because the author was not of the rank of Hirtiiu, Bid 
does not identify himself with Cfpaar. For infitauce, when sow 
of the worst officers were dismissed soon after landing, tb* 
writer feels that it served them right, yet seems to think tilt 
CtBsar almost descended to sharp practice in availing hinudf rf 
Buch a little petty bit of a cause as the conduct of Avieim 
who filled a whole ship with his stores, his household, and hit 
riding horse and sumpter animals, without bringing «« 
single soldier from Sicily. He admires CEeBar*s clemi 
the admiration is rather Platonic ; he does not seem 
when he tells us how the soldiers after Thapsus cnt 
troops of Scipio, under the eyes of Caesar, who vainly 
his men to be merciful, though he thinks the veterans Wil 
rather too far in attacking the nobles and knights who serraJ i» 
Ciesar's army, and were called auctorea by a curious pi«e» 
slang. It was natural enough that an army in a ciiil W 
should wish for some personages of position at its head,*to 
should not merely act as generals, but give their official *» 
personal authority to the cause. AndHirtius tises thewordqnw 
commonly in the singular ; but it was an easy extension of t» 
terra to call every one whose presence in the camp wx • 
credit to the cause an audor. The writer does full jnrtioeto 
the difference between Cato and the majority of the PompeittH 
though he has great satisfaction in showing that Cato h»d 
hold upon the mass of the population, whom he had to [otU 
from the leaders on his own side. Scipio, on the other b»A 
is treated rather ungenerously ; we are not spared a single i»" 
stance of his arrogance, or of his subservience to Juba, but 
hear nothing of the remarkable gallantry of his end. The irrite' 
ehows generally more animosity to the Pompeians than calliO' 
Biasm for Cn?sar ; he is still loyal, but the fatigue of the nr, 
that is constantly renewed throughout the Roman world, isW* 
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inch for him j be contraBta Cfpear's energy in Gaul, and in the 
arlier stages of the Civil War, with his dilatory strategy in 
L&ica. 

The Spanish war is even less satis&ctory ; the text is 
ihameMly mutilated, and, even apart from this, the narrative 
IB obscure : more than once we come npon repetitione, or what 
Vwk 80 like repetitions as to suggest that we have a compilation 
in which more notebooks than one have been ueed. There are 
almost as many anacolutba as in Thucydides, and there is little 
ittiaction of any kind to compensate for the faults of style, 
except that the situation is still more &eely discns^^ed from the 
point of view of the rank and file than in the African War. 
Especially we leam the frequency of the desertions, and the 
tttachery of the deserters to the side they joined. Another 
itrUdDg point is the absence of all political motive on eilber 
Bde. Pompeius profesaed no programme except filial duty, and 
Clear hardly troubled himself to assume a public character ; 
Ibe ni itself became possible because two of Ciesar'a com- 
DBuders had a quarrel, which Hirtius narrated at the close of 
the Alexandrian war. It was carried on with the utmost 
ferocity on both sides, and now and then even the writer is 
stocked, although he relates without comment the mutilation 
rf iwo bearers of Pompeius' despatches, and the slaughter of 
30,0(K), and perhaps something more, of his troops, at the 
bloody battle of Mnnda. He reminds us at intervals of Caesar's 
clemency, rather as if he were proud of it than as if he admired 
it; otherwise we might almost forget that we had to do with 
te conqueror of Gaul and Pharsalia. We hear more of the 
diplomacy of even Pompeius than of Gesar's, whose only 
political acts are to be detained in Rome for the shows, and to 
''wangne the senators of Gades. It is further noticeable that 
tbe writer is fond of quoting Enniua, and that he uses the 
*dverb bene with adjectives simply for emphasis, just as the 
French use bien. 



Sallust. 

Sallust attached himself, like Cicero and Cffisar, to the 
parly, and appears to have been pretty constant to his 
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choice. He was bom in 86 B.C., the year that Sulla captturf 
Athena ; he died four years before Actium, in the forty-ninth 
year of his age. When be was thirty-five or thirty-aii, lie wu 
expelled from the eenate, nominally on the groimd of hit im- 
morality in private life, really, as he chose to believe, becaut 
he had been zealous aa tribune of the commons against Miln 
the pet bravo of the aristocracy, in the year that energetic dtiut 
put an end to the career of Clodius. He resolved to retire intt 
private life, and, being still young and anient, was too prooJ 
to subside into the life of slothful ease or the mechanical laasi 
of farming and hunting, which were the natural alternatively 
a man of family shut out from pubhc business j consequentlj 
he devoted himself to history, until the victory of Cfesar enabM 
him to resume his official career. He was, after some snbodin* 
ate employments, made governor of Numidia, a province thrt 
Ciesar had no reason to spare, and there he acquired a foitro* 
at the expense of the provincials, who complained in vain of* 
partisan of Cieaar. On his return he was able to buy magnifr 
cent gardens in Borne, that long retained his name. There be 
lived a life of strictly legal luxury, which did not disgrace tb 
tone of injured virtue which he affected in hia nritings. is 
imfortunate man of spirit and ability is naturally cengorioWt 
and Sallust had some right to thinh himself too good for lu> 
contemporaries. But when the moral standard rose, it beMM 
the fashion to contrast Sallust's writings and his life as if it 
were a mockery for him to talk of virtue. By virtue He neuA 
very much the same as the Italians of the Henaissance,thelitbit 
of keeping worthy objects in eight, and being strennoDs !■ 
pursuit of them. His quarrel with the time was, not that mffl 
indulged their animal nature, but that they were subject to iti 
not that they enriched themselves without being aenipulouiW 
(o the means, but that they Bhamelessly sacrificed the stat* W 
their own gain, and, BtUl more, that they thought money nail* 
the man. His philosophy really extends no farther than ih* 
easy propositions — that the mind is more important than *^ 
body, that wealth and rank derive their value from the p*** 
sonal worth of their possessors, and that extreme party 
.-ire iMjmicious to the state. 
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He wrote a continuous history of Rome from the consulate 

F Lepidua and Catulus, which has only reached us in insignifi- 

mt fragments, with the exception of two apeeches and two 

stters ; and two separate works upon the conspiracy of Catilina 

(nd the war of Jugurtha. His niune has also preserved two 

Jiemes on the theory of a democratic monarchy, purporting to 

be letters addressed by him to Ctesar, and a school exercise on 

a fictitious brawl in the senate, where Cicero and Sallust (who 

irere really on bad terms) were supposed to have assailed each 

oilier with hard words. This last work is old enough to make 

it probable that the imputations on both sides were supported 

by the current scandal of the day. Otherwise the speeches have 

»ei7 little interest, and what Satlust says baa no resemblance 

iihit«ver to his real style, which is imitated stiffly, but not so 

unhappily, in the hortatory letters to CiBsar. It is known that he 

left genuine orations, which the elder Seneca thought might be 

read in honour of his histories, which proves they were not 

torth reading for themselves. 

Hia histories, on the contrary, had the highest reputation, 
There was a considerable party, at any rate as early as Martial, I ■ 
tho recognised him as the prince of Roman historians. Hia 
Utoral rival was Livy, whose enormous bulk must always have 
(feleiied readers; nor is it likely, to judge by the remains of the 
fonrth and fifth decade, that the whole fourteen approached the 
excellence of the first and third, while Sallust always appears 
Diaater of his materials, and hia quaintness and archaism were 
increasingly attractive in the post-Augustan age. 

It is uncertain whether the episode of Catilina did not pro- 
perlj belong to the histories, for they certainly covered the period 
of his conspiracy, and it would be quite in accordance with the 
P^ictice of the time, as appears from a letter of Cicero to Luc- 
i^eius, for a writer who meant to treat the events of so many years 
'''pick out one episode for immediate pubhcation. The preface 
"hoKa clearly that it was aent out by itself by the author; the 
f'ose looks as if it was to fit into a continuous work ; the narra- 
tive leaves off quietly, without any attempts to recapitulate its 
'**8ona. Instead, we have a few linea on the temper of the 
irmy, which are finely conceived and esiiressed, but 
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:!-»iT and obstinate httla 
Cc to the personal gallubj 
» of hii foUoreis, he em- 
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c iH :l-r V.?*^ at need had «ths 
- T-,-: 1 i-T-iTx wc'Tanis. Man7,iDa» 
*=■ if •'!.- canp to see or »poil, ■ 
■: T^-i=i-7s :":':i::d s-Mne a friend, hJ 
7t-rt -TrT* 5.^-ae t'» to recognina 
TL ill - *^ ansT there was a mied 

"li'i^jT^- Ei'r-r* remarkably ahrapt 
■ :'z.i^^r.-ir tz length because he viD 
:c V-~ iTii— and therefore it senm 
hr".iTj :^3ii :Le end of the war irith 
u -ririi lie Cimbri and TeutoKi 
1-7 ::; ;aref^ :o reoiind u^ Sallnit 
rs ^z^^irh of Mariu^ nor of the 
ixit-^nra of Ja^runha: he onlj 
:ZAT f.-C.-wr*! the interview when 
z'lz -r-iiiTaice of Bocchn?. 'The 
-JLi »iS ielivered bound to S 
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«onsaI at once. From that season the hopes and the pros- 
perity of tbe state laj all on him.' 

Probably the abruptness is calculated in both cases. Seneca 
the younger obsen-es : ' When Sallust flourished, clipped sen- 
tences, and words that dropped before the reader was ready, and 
short obscurity, all passed for finish.' It agrees with this that 
in the construction of his works he ehould aim at raising rather 
tlttn satis^iog expectation. The brevity of Sallust, as Scaliger 
jM»ntsout,is easy to exaggerate. Quinctilian boasts that his 
amntxyman has outdone Thucydidesj that in Thucyilides it is 
(otsible to remove a word here and there without obscuring 
the meaning, and in Saliust it is impossible. But Thucydides 
never writes for the sake of writing, his digressions are always 
nbonlinate to the main subject ; whereas in iSallust the main 
nbjert is a peg to hang disquisitions and portjraits upon. 

The 'Jugurtha' and 'Catitina' have been called party i 
punphlets in the disguise of history. But Sallust is too serious | 
fcrapamphleteer, too disinterested for a partisan. He dislikes 
tie nobility without caring for the commons ; he has no enthu- 
wum for Marios or even for Cieaar. He is an historian, we 
Oiglit say, for want of conviction enough to be a politician ; he 
i* »hle to air his spleen without committing himself to any 
Dieasare, to any cause, for or against any person. He writes 
*lmost as syinpatbetically of Cato as of Ciesar, and one cannot 
be sure that, in pitting them against each other as the two great 
■talesmen of the day, his only object is to depreciate Pompeius 
tod Cicero. Of course he despised both ; his homage to Cicero 
>s an excellent consul is hypocritical, bis homage to Cato is 
intended to be insulting to all other conservative i>olitician8. 
Uutlbercwas much in Cato that be admired and liked, Caesar 
WW too modem for Sallust, who is always regretting the good 
old days of poverty and concord, and bewaibng the civilisation 
«iil luxury which hud followed upon tbe conquests of Kome, 
"il t!mt he believes very heartily in the old Roman discipline ; 
Ims ihwjry of national greatness is, that the superiority of Rome 
"^■<!f Greece was built up, like all superiority, by the virtue of 
' f^" ; and his quarrel with tbe nobility is, not that they 
"PC'essed the commons, or that they we] 
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world, but tbat they made it impossible for yonng men ton 
by ' good behaviour.' His ideal was a atate gf thiBgs in 
good conduct, steady imitation of the best qualities of tbe' 
men, should at once and iu&iUibiy Gecure the recognlti 
superiora and the admiration of ecjuals. That envy shonU 
upon success was leas distressing, but success ought to be 
iind honourably won by those who were capable of it. 
ing to SaJlust, he himself had contracted one slain froQJ 
evils of the time : when he was young and foolish he had 
way to ambition. He had tried to push his own way, aa 
down others because he had not been promoted in due 
He has no admiration for the cami>aign of prosecution 
which ambitious yoimg nobles opened their political 
soon as the tribunat« had been restored by Crassua and 
peius to its original power. What he does admire is 
conqueror at the head of his army in an enemy's country, keepnj 
uj) discipline and protecting the weak, proving the 8Uperi<icilj 
of a poor republic to a rich monarchy, and of training to bM- 
bera. He admires the conqueror because he practises all the ri^ 
fcues which are too commonly lacking in the statesman: pnliddl 
stjihility would be possible if only what is Jeamt in war »«« 
not habitually unlearnt in peace. There is an evident e(M 
throughout to extol pure intellect: the achievements of lit 
Allieniana were nothing to those of the Romans, but (h 
Athenians had great historians. The historian's own careaibl 
feels, ought to be as glorious as the career of those who nah 
history, for it has difficulties of its own, and the historiannf 
claim some share iu the deeds which he inspires, as well wb 
those which he narrates. 

With all this high sense of his vocation, he cannot be aSlA 
a satisfactory historian. Thucydidea makes the revolntinn 'i 
the Four Hundred perfectly intelligible, though he had to mU** 
his information in exile : even a sui>erficial and prejudice 
writer like Xenophon explains the different stages ihnwg^ 
which the revolution of the Thirty [lassed to its collapw. I* 
is impossible to explain the conspiracy of Catilina by the help 
of Sallust. He never quite decides the fundamental questin" 
whether Catilina ever intended, if left to himself, to rebel at all- 
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K conspiracy on the faith of Cicero's informantB, and 
, narrates focts like Catilina'^ last words in the Senate, his 
ier to Catulus, aad his refusal to appeal to the slaves even 
a he had taken the command at F'sesul* — which seem to 
ot plainly to some policy which could be supported by avow- 
e means. What this policy was we are not told, though it 
old have been easy to inquire. Sallust speaks as if he had 
HI intimate with Sempronia, a daring woman of quality who 
erested herself in Catilina as Ciesar, if all tales were true, 
erested himself in her. But if Geaar knew what Sempronia 
lid tell, he had reasons (which Sallust respected) for re- 
TC ; he had found it worth while to attract followers whom 
had to disappoint when his success came. Perhaps Cati- 
a would have disappointed some of kis followers ; perhaps 
'all account of his enterprise might have exhibited him 
rather an unsuccessful anticipator of Ctesar than as a de- 
aemte pupil of Sulla, ^'e get hints every now and then 
it the atrocity of Catilina and bis confederates was very much 
iggerated in the interest of Cicero : the narrative is carefullyii 
Miged to minimise any services that Cicero might be thought j 
have rendered. We hear little or nothing of the enthusiasm 
respectability which he claimed to have evoked, something, 
dnot too much, of the sympathy which Catilina left behind 
m, until the adroit disclosures of Cicero about the plans for 
iBg the city were rewarded with a revulsion of feeling, which 
ited at any rate till after the execution of Lentulua and the 
her conspirators, who had comfiromised themselves with the 
Uobroges. One omission is very noticeable. Snlhist says 
Dthing one way or other of the remarkably small number of 
Iwvictims of a plot which he assumes to have had many ramifi- 
tkms. He hardly cared to ascertain facts, he was so occupied 
"ith reflections ; and perhaps he could not have gone into 
**ail without compromising many who had attained a respect- 
wrank among the opi>onent8 of the nobility. The complicity 
'(Wsus is hinted more than onee; it was believed at (he 
Oe, and Sallust gives no opinion of his own. He gives Cicero 
^dit for not allowing any of the informers (whose confessions 
'iirr to understand he dictated) to bring any false accuaa- 
VuL. I. g 
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tioii agiiiast CaEtaar which t^tulus and Piso Tishnl to h 
brought, 

Sallust throTs his strength much more into the analnU ii 
the conditions which made Catilina'a enterprise |>ossible i 
into an exact estimate of its extent, or its aims, or ita tnetboi 
'i So far as he has a thesis, it is that Sulla was the worst of «i 
lutionists, that Catilina is to be judged as an abortive 9* 
rathor than as a degenerate Graechnn. He cornea bock tff 
and again to the thorough egotism of the (lolitieians of hisdi 
whose professions, whether they called themselves aristocnba 
democrats, were only the inatrnments of their personal ai 
tinn. The aristocrats were just as selfish and cormptai 
democrats ; their only claim to superior respectability wmi I 
they were in favour of keeping things as they were ' 
majority of the young, we are told, were in favour of ( 
even when they were not implicated in the con£i>iracy, out i 
imjiatience at the narrow timid cliques who had almost ill tl 
power of the state in their hands. Besides, the snprenwyrf 
Sulla had stimulated all kinds of disorderly hopes ; the ci 
of Marius and Cinna had been prompted by vengeanag I 
cruelties of Sulla had been prompted by greed, and tl 
were more easily imitated. Common soldiers had 
senators, with wealth to keep np their rank : manv, it it tm 
had spent quickly what they had gained easily, but were«(f 
the more ready to begin again ; while many vho had h 
ruined partly by confiscations, partly by tlie harsh workiaf « 
(he law of debt,' were naturally disposed to think anychn^ 
must be for the better, especially if it were \nolent. 

Another and more permanent cause of disorder, upon *lii* 
.Sallust lays more stress than Cicero, was the character of ^ 
Roman proletariate, which was hirgely recruited from the (iuloW 
of the rest of Italy, sometimes because the doles of the ojitth 

■ Tliis appears from the manifesto of the Etrarian insurgent*, »io 
Mftrolns that the harnhnegs of Ihc money-Ienilers anil ihe pmeUit Wl* 
veo'ed Ihem from taking iJib benefit of thp law anA savingr Ihrir 
libariy hy giving up thoir pm perl J-. and appeal lo Ihe admintble 
set wit.hiu rocpnt. momnry, with the e"Oft-\vill nf all ptiod men, 
bfftfa coins M Hie value of »ilver in order lo fncillbite the 
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nUic and priv-ate, seemed allractivo, PometimeB becaiiRe, having 
owhere else to gn, they drifted ihithev. Cicero is always enjie- 
lalty bland aod conciliatory is his language to 'citizens of the 
»re slender sort,' ' and gives ua to understand thai it was only 
!(ocliu3 who taught them to make a trade of disorder ; accord- 
og to Sallust, even Catilina found the lesson ready taught, 
Fbe reason that the mine which Sulla laid was fired when it 
RU, did not lie deep, if we may trust Sallust; Cutilimi was 
ftriven to his destruction by a guilty conscience — he had poisoned 
Inisoit to make room for his mistress. The absence of Pom- 
prans had given the nobility a temporary preponderance, which 
■ihejufed unsparingly; and the commons, and all who traded 
« their discontent, were ready to rally round any chief wlio 
iwld break the yoke which it neemed had been shaken ofT. 
Re supplies also a more prosaic explanation. When Catilina 
bd been prevented from standing for the consulate by an unfair 
iiiUKpaiTe two years before, he had contemplated killing thi- 
BODsnls and sending a partisan to seize Spain. The consuls 
*ereiiot killed, according to the story, because Catilina gave the 
ignal before hia friends were ready ; the partisan was sent tn 
Spain with a regular though lower commission, procured by the 
liflnence of Crassus and of ' many excellent citizens who thought 
lewas to be trusted,' as a counterpoise to Pomiieius, whose 
Spanisb fiiends put. Catilina'a friend out. of the way. There wa.a 
ttend of the first conspiracy. As to the second, Cicero, who had 
been inclined to coalesce with Catilina, had secured his oft-n 
Bfection by retailing the wild talk of the silliest of Catilina's in- 
timates, and was hard at work improvingthemintoa foundation 
fcr a formal charge of high treason. Still Catilina kept the 
l>ttce till he knew that the election had gone against him once 
*oare ; he only left Rome when he saw that the Senate was will- 
htg to accept denunciation as an equivalent to proof. Sallust 
speaks of the * craft and cunning ' ' of the consul as quite on a 
Mr with the devices of the conspirators. 

On one point Sallust's judgment is decisive against some 
lodem theories. Catilina's enterprise, whatever it was, had no 
trioo^ chances. He would have raised a formidable civil war 




ship on the ruins of the constitution. Brilliili 
as Catilina was, he was only a storm-bird and 
is curions how exactly the greater part of the i 
gives him fits a more brilliant adventurer, at n 
nate, less criminal, and more mischievous — the' 
de Retz. 'A body to bear fasting, chill, ani 
manner beyond belief ; a spirit bold, Bubtle, oh 
any semblance or dissemblance soever, greedj 
goods, lavish of his own, burning in desires ; el 
wisdom scant ; a great unfurnished spirit, full 
incredible, high-reaching wishes.' Catilina Bof 
for the wilful neglect of his body in the pervi 
stincts ; de Betz, who treated his more kindly, 
and reform. 

But Sallnst, who is always eager to assert ti 
the spirit over the flesh, mentions Catilina's ai 
praise, just as he admires Jugurtha for ke^ 
hardy habits of his nation instead of wasting I 
and pomp. From most points of view the "J 
improvement on the ' Catilina.' The same poii 
the eiordium, but they are made better; we 
piece of eloquence instead of a frigid heap of i 
of which are impressive and some are bald, 
translated, as showing the beet side of a cbait 
not hfiar lat« nrottneritv fanltleaalv. * The IW 
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I bebavioar. But if, being taken of evil desires, it fiills I 

k perditiuD of sloth and bodily pleasures, after brief uae of | 

■y delights, when strength and time and wit have ebbed 

f by reason of dulness of heart, then men cry out against 

aiess of nature, and each in his plea lays his fault upon 

b tbings. But if men had ao much care for good things as 

■to seek what touches nor shall profit them, ay, and brings 

1 peril too, then they should be not ruled by chance but 

S over chance, and go so far in greatness-as, being mortal, 

1 eternal glory ; for as the race of man is made up of 

(snd soul, so all things and all our pursuits follow, some 

s of the body, some the nature of the spirit. Therefore 

mtiful countenance and great riches and strength of body, 

^ all and whatever else is of this fashion, come to nothing 

t Bpace, but the excellent feats of the spirit are immortal 

ptbe eoul. In a word, as to the goods of the body and of 

Ise, as their beginning so is their end — they all have their 

f and their setting, and only increase to was old ; but the 

I'eternal, incorruptible, the ruler of the race of men, swaya 

hings, possesses all things, and ia not possessed.' Where- 

■ their depravity is more wonderful who, given up to bodily 

Itpend their time in sloth and luxury: while their wit, 

m which is nothing either better or greater in the nature of 

tab, they leave to rust and wither without culture or dili- 

pnce ; and that, when the devices of the spirit are so manifold, 

d high renown is won by all.' Then comes an apology, less 

aloaB and more dignified than that In the ' Catilina,' for 

f an historian, not a statesman. 

[ere he breaks off his rhetoric and begins his history, with 

1 of Thncydides : he writes the war of Jugurtha for 

liiDg the same reason aa Thucydides writes the war of 

mnese. Even the escalade of the castle by the Mulucha 

iribed with an eye to the Plataeans' escalade of the lines of 

mvallation ; the garrison of Zama watch the fight between 

rilus and Jugurtha as the Athenians in the camp watched 

t battle in the harbour of Syracuse ; the Punic books, 

I altiuionlo A rinlippiu proves thatSal1u.it felt no vocation to reooanoa 
^ oslf to nibdae it. 
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>^1 '.:• >. .L>:i$ tv' King Hiemjisal, renkind lu of the moBtlnnicd 
vf it-: Prl<:^■:4lD(^^u^^ who are introduced in ju£t the ant 
«%_T a; v.'-^ohers tor a |iiece of antiquarian iufonnation not yoj 
^«::7\:t c-r relevant. At the eame time, as coutemponij 
ij^.nis^ itiiorij-tion* of the thliteeDth centnry B,c. are heUU 
'.£-.-T« 'h^i Aimeniapj at an; rate joined Libyans thenina 
1- va»>:-3 if Edu^it, there may have been some real foonditici 
* ;Th.?t;^::on which reached Salloat in its latestforau Ifw 
.> ■:^i Tr.:?: :M'.l::ft, «ho did not know Punic and was theirfn 
ir\K-:ji~z: -:os i&ieTi<reler» whom he did not crosB-ennii^ 
::.T Xir-^^r.* r>^^-ned that Herenles died in Spain; and Ibn 
': :? &r=;_v r:vk^ nj', and the Persians, Medes, and Anneniai 
.r>e*-i "-:■:■ Atica and ^^ttled along the range of Atlas baa 

But i' irtirral the digressions do uot overpower the lunv 
r. e is i:: "-'*e -Catilina": the question whether we arereidiig 
- i.Kyry r ar. tssav divs not arise. For one thing, thetbea 
■■...; ::.-. ■•:::«".::; vt thr nobles was to blame for all the troubb 
■*':..:':. .ir^>« ->.■■»: .'ug-jinha i* easier to prove than the the* 
: ..,: ::.. S-il'jii resr-.Tatiou was to blame for Catllina: fa 
-..■.";.-.:. :':-■- rvr:::s !■■ be narrated were more varied andspreid 
. :: ,. ■..■-^•.r •im:. The o.-'usjiiracy of Catilina did notfuniii 
::...:::r :* r -i S.\k, whiii ;iuthiirs were unwilling or unable top 




llust <i&ys, less to cure for the reiiublic than tu 
hatred of the nobilit;. la the same way, it seems that it was 
fflilj'the energy of Memmiua which secured, firet that the 
death of Adherbal should be avenged by war, and then that the 
tonvention with Bestia which Scaurus had sanctioned should be 
(et sfiide. On the latter occasion Sallust professes to give one 
of ttie many harangues of Menunius, which is full of elaborate 
imitaiitins of the self-devotion of the younger Gracchus; for 
the teel, he appeals throughout to jiasgion, not to interest, 
BSd hardly even to dignity. ' Slaves bought with money refuse 
tDJaul orders from their masters : will you, Quirites, born to 
wnpire, be patient under slavery ? Ay, but. who are these who 
tnre seized upon the commonwealth? The wickedest of men; 
menof bloody handtf and monstrous avarice; men most guilty 
mi) ffilhal most proud ; who count faith, dignity, duty, ay, all 
nonmir and all dishonour, but as merchandise. 8ome have slaiu 
tiiboneB of the commons, some have brought you to unrighteous 
yiAgment, many to slaughter ; that is their confidence, 80 (lie 
gffsteat nllain is the safest for his villany : your cowardice 
lows the burden of dismay, due to their guilt; the same 
iwef, the same hatreds, the same fears unite them all in one. 
Amung good citizens that is iriendahip, among bad citizens 
fwiion. If you HO took care for liberty as they are on fire 
fof tyranny, certainly the commonwealth would not be laid 
*iste U8 it is now, and your favour would rest uptjo the best, 
'iH. n](on the boldest. Your ancestors twice over withdrew 
"WnselvcB and sat down in arms on Mount Aventine to obtain 
JOttia; and establish their majesty ; and you, do you not think 
"ic liberty you inherited from them worth an earnest struggle, 
'^ that the more hearty, the more shame there is in losing 
■hut jg won than in never getting at all ? Some one will Bay, 
"fiat, then, do you advise? Vengeance on those who have 
™rayed the commonwealth to the enemy ; vengeance, not by 
"*! or by violence, both more unseemly for you to inSict 
"lan for them to endure, but by the courts and the evidence 
' "furtha will give against his accomplioes. If he Las siu"- 
'^"dered, he will obey your ordera. If he despises them, then 
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sell the rest of the po)iuktion as slaves, was 
mother offence aguiDst strict law, for which Alariim was nut to 
blame ; it would have been inconvenient to leave a ganiBon, 
and the inhabitantB wefe not to be trusted without. According to 
^Roman fashion, all military disasters are minimised ; there is 
OweraneBtimateof the loss either of the Romans or the enemy ; 
in fact, the loss of the Xumidians, it is admitted, was generally 
iDsignificant ; they generally were beaten when they came to 
ekue qnarters, then they dropped their arms and ran away. It 
is quite possible that before they were broken they inflicted ay 
much loss as they suffered in the final charge which Siived the 
Koman army. Marius in bis sjwech on sailing for Africa is 
muieto say that the army ought to be largely reinforced, for 
inipiteof its energy it had been unfortunate. As Melellus 
ludtaken out reinforcements only a year before, we must assume 
tiw the soldiers were worn out by marching and the climate, 
*od perhaps, at the time when IVIarius came to Italy to canvass, 
demoraliBed by the failure of the attempt upon Zama, which 
inaj have been costlier than Sallust cared to admit. 

Apparently Marius was a more popular and more lucky com- 
Bancler than Metellus, more liberal of his booty to the soldiers, 
"1(1 more willing to share their fatigues ; for it is hinted more 
th&n once that Metellus, though he restored discipline without 
pMiishments, was stricter to his soldiers than to himself. It 
ifoes not seem that Marius was abler in other ways ; he relied 
iwteupon force, and less upon diplomacy. Sallust does not sny 
rtether Sulla, who managed all the negotiations with Bocchus, 
•Mthe choice of Marius or of the nobility ; it is clear that the 
iiifoitcess with which Sulla humoured Bocchus decided the 
•4r; for the last recorded operation of Marius was an unsuccess- 
™ attempt upon a castle held for Jugurtha by deserters. All 
"^ Sallust leaves to be imidied, which is strange, as he does 
"'* admire Marius particularly, and is careful to explain that in 
Iheqiiarrel with Metellus there were faults on both aides. It 
"•Wrong of Metellus to set his face against Marius' candida- 

' The Romaa law of war was mild in one respect. WhenatownaurTtDctercd 
■^ 'fiwretion, it forfeited bII oinim to ita iniititiitions or publiu projieny. but 
^ 'iK icliBbitaiiiR were safe (except, perhaps, Itie isBtigators of tliu war) as 

iKlsvl the arbitraiy dominion of Rome. 
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tare ; it wjis iilmost worae of Marius syiit^maticully to ilUjiin^e ' 
his commander and even relax discipline. When Mariit* m J 
consul and had a right t« use his own judgment, Sailost is fOi-J 
picious of the freedom he allowed to the army, though headnuUl 
thiit no harm came of the indulgence. In fact Salln^t t'^ltfl 
the war throughout as au episode in the quarrel of the nobiHII^ 
and commons, and ii|H»n the whole he will never let the nobilitf I 
be in the right. Their deuinion not to entangle the state 'a 
the quarrel between Jugurtlia and Bocchus, and to mtdi 
Jugurtha rather than to depose him, was defensible upon ll 
merits of the case, and Bwchus did everything to help tl 
Romans that a sworn ally could have done, till Jugurtha threl^ 
himself on his protection. But Sallust will only see thit IIn' 
nobility were venal, and Jugiulha a better p-iymaster th«. 
Bow3hu8 ; and if Bocchus had obtained a treaty when he M 
asked for it, the Wtir would have ended sooner. i 

The summary of the speech by which, according to Salla4^ 
Jugurtha induced Bocchus to Join him is rather like a nn|H 
dmft of the letter which Mithridates wrote to the king of tU 
Parthians in the like case. Both Jugurtha and MithriditaB 
dwell upon the antipathy of the Romiui people to kings, ■■• 
their unwillingness to tolerate any jwwer except their ofW 
Mithridates adds the further consideration, which his aW^ 
suggested to Sallust, that mimkind at large are indifferent Ift 
liberty and only desire a tolerable despotism, and that for lU^ 
reason the Romans will never allow a king to gain enongl 
power to promise relief to their discontented subjects. Tbifi' 
almost the only trait in Sallust which shows that he bad r* 
sidered the way in which the government of the senate affecWl 
the provincials.' He is much more concerned with the read** 
of HO many new and rich dependencies U|ion the constitnlion » 
(he civic community at Rome, and he lays ranch more eti«» 
iqwn this than uixin the economic change which followed tl* 

' lie is very liltle itopcisised by the ominous (act that the AJlobrog* "^^ 
rcarly io J,iin Cntiliiui. and docs not hint that the manacre of the Bm^ ' 
ganuDD at Vacca wasdoe to their ovrn insolence, tbongh Plutarch tAlliMf*' 
(lomnuindBr wiu ipared bccaiuie he alone bad ^ven no offence; be onlj'** 
tiiins the (j|Tpri')ainii of Ihe ulUeii iu Africa aa a [iroof Ibai 
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cond Punic war. He never notices that over large districts of 
ily the yeomanry were ruined without the fault of the 
ifaUity ; what he does notice is, that the nobility had changed 
eir habits and enlarged their desires, so that they always felt 
e pressure of a separate interest from the interest of the state, 
xording to him, it was only the fall of Carthage which removed 
ke last restraint from the greed of the few and the envy of the 
loy. The Gracchi were too extreme ; Menunius finds irony 
\e best way of meeting the charge that they were aiming at a 
onarchy. Sallust himself thinks that the nobles were justified 
I opposing them, if they could have done so by fair means, and 
A the Gracchi were the only members of the aristocracy who 
referred * true glory to unrighteous power.' This speculative 
irrenness is characteristic of Sallust : he is sententious and 
nphatic, and &ils to be profDund. His speeches, when he 
iefl to imitate Thucydides, are generally empty ; he only 
pplies copy-book maxims to the situation. He does not 
icceed, as Thucydides does, in unfolding the possibilities of a 
)licy or the interests of a party by means of a speech too pene- 
ating ever to have been delivered ; he is only effective in the 
gion of taunts and allusive sarcasm. Cato's speech in favour 
the execution of the conspirators is exceedingly dull and 
ireal ; it turns u]K)n the thesis that vengeance is a necessary 
eans of self-defence, just like the great speech of Cleon on the 
ytilenean revolt; but where Cleon in spite of his passion 
nngd oat the true intellectual aspect of one side of a jx)litical 
roblem, Cato only fells into ludicrous exaggeration of the jK*ril 
J be exjiected from mercy. His argument is that unless the 
riminals are executed they will carry out their crime. Caesar'^ 
[leech is [>ersuasive and statesmanlike, and so much bett^^r than 
sillust's 8[>eeches in general that it is natural to 8up[K>.se that in 
ubstance it is Caesar's. The speech of Macer in the HiHtori«f» 
* an elaborate and skilful cento from Demosthenf;.-*' sfK^'eches 
^nst Philip, who is replaced by Sulla. One jxiint i^ oucces-?- 
iiUy heightened: Demosthenes telk the Athenians that the 
^le doles, which they thought more valuable than a spirited 
'♦^ign i)oliey, were like the me»>!e^ given to the sick, just 
'^•'igh to keep them alive, but not *.'nough to make a wholt: 
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imin hearty. Macur tells the Rumuns that the dole with riiefc 
the Senate tried, too succesafiilly, to keep the commons qt 
was just the same in amount as a prisoner's rations, viio' 
dieted to keep down his spirit. 

The style of Salhist is remarkable ujion two gronnili. Ht 
is the first writer of Latin prose who attaches himself » I 
single Greek model ; he gets his jwints from the whole aap 
of his reading, which was tolerably extensive, but his raethadK 
the method of Thucydides ; he cultivates irregularities, e^ 
cially in comjiarisons, at a time when two greater writTS haddOM 
everything in their power to make Latin the moat regular ho- 
guage known. He also is the first Latin writer delibenU^ 
to try to reverse the natural development of style. He gMf 
back to Cato, as Spenser went back to Chaucer, 
dissatisfied with the vocabulary as purified by his contemporarif^ 
and thought words and phrases which were half obsolete 
picturesque and telling than the refined dialect of tbe d^ 
which, as Cicero saw, was always verging upon insipidity— •ii 
Cicero himself was criticised as early as the reign of VesfUM 
for not having a sufficiently choice vocabulary. 

Sallust had considerable posthumous influence. L. .\mintiift | 
a gi-andee of the reign of Augustus, copied and eiaggeriiled bil j 
mannerisms, and Tacitus certainly owes very much to him; it 
might be said that Tacitus writes as Sallust ought to hM | 
written. In Sallust the abrujitness and impatience of eipresaM i 
shows that the writer is excited ; the crudity and redundiince * | 
matter shows that he is immature. Of all that is in his wM 
be leaves nothing for the reader to divine, though he is ca* 
ful to avoid what he thinks the tedious parade of oideri^ ■ 
elegant, harmonious exposition. His matter masters him, W 
he remains master of his diction. In Tacitus the matter il 
more completely mastered than the diction. He is tempen" 
and self-controlled, and Sallust declaims with the naiv^a' 
not the simplicity, of a schoolboy, even while he aflTects to* 
pregnant brevity of an experienced statesman. The dewrip* 
tion of the treason of Bomilcar is a fair siiecimen of™* 
crude subtlety. ' At the same time Bomilcar, who had pr««* 
Jiigurtha to begin the capitulation, which be gave up ihroflg* 
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fat, botli beiug siisiteoted nf the king and suspecting him also, 
m bin of a new world, aought a device to destroy him, 
wearied his spirit night and day, till at last, with trying every- 
thing, be took to his help Xabdalsa, a nobleman &mous for his 
gnat means, acceptable to his own people withal, who had 
beest wont often to lead armies apart from the king, and to 
I all business which was left over when Jugurtha waa 
■weary or taken up with greater things, whence he got both 
^ory and great means. So, by counsel of both, a day waa 
■tt for this plot, and Ihey agreed the rest should be made 
Rsdy at the time as things might require. Nabdalsa set 
out for the army, which he kept, as ordered, well within the 
Bonian winter quarters, that the enemy might not waste the 
Ittd at will. When he, struck down at a deed so great, came 
Mt kt time appointed, and fear began to hinder the matter, 
flttn Bomilcar, being troubled both by his desire to achieve his 
I ■adertaking, and out of fear of his partner test he should leave 
bold counsel and look out for new, sent letters to him by 
ibfal men ; wherein he chnde the man for sloth and cowardice, 
Wnred him by the gods he sware by, warned him not to turn 
> rewards of Met«lluB t« his own destruction. Jugurtha's 
bwaa at hand: all that lay in doubt was only whether he 
raid perish by their valour or Metellus', so he had better 
Oder in his mind whether to choose reward or torment. But 
• letter came, just when Nabdalsa, weary with his bodily 
was resting on his bed, where when he had taken 
mledge of Bomilcar's words, first care fell upon him, and 
n sleep, as is the way with a troubled spirit. Now he had a 
9 to manage his businesG, who was faithful to him, and 
Reptable, and took part in all his counsels but the last. He, 
uing a letter had come, judged by old custom there would 
bneed of his work or wit, so went into Nabdalsa's chamber ; 
bhe lay aaleep, the letter lay at random on a pillow above his 
The other took and read it through, then when he knew 
K plot set off at speed to the king. Nabdalsa, waking soon 
f, when he found no letter, and was informed by deserters 
l(»ll that had passed, first essayed to overtake the informer. 
te« that proved vain, he vvent to .liignHha lo appcnse him 
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»aid the perfidy of his client had forestalled him in execntiDj 
his own intention, besought him with tears, bj his friendshij 
and all his faithful service aforetime, not to hold him snspec 
concerning such wickedness ; whereto the king gave gentl 
answer, contrary to that he bare in his mind. As soon as BomO 
car and many more whom he knew to be partners in his pl<A 
were slain, he had bridled his anger, lest some sedition shooli 
arise from the business.' 
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AUGUSTAN AQE. 



CHAPTER I, 
CENEHAL GOySlDERATIONS. 

The literature of the reign of AugiistuH has two distinct, 
characters — it represents the highest elaboration of form ever 
attained in Latin, and the highest elevation of thought ; after- 
wards there were effortj< to surpaBS it in both directions, which 
had a shortlived success in the judgment of contemporaries too 
excitable to distinguish between inspiration and an ambition 
TeckleRS of good sense and good taste. As Plato said long ago, 
it is not the musical man but the unmusical who tries to do 
more than the musical has done. To imagine that Lncan is 
imblimer than Vergil is like imagining that Young is aublimer 
than Dryden, or Chateaubriand than Bossiiet. In many ways 
there ia a closer resemblance between the literature of the reign 
of Louis XrV. and that of the reign of Augustus than between 
the literature of the age of Augustus and that of any other 
M>-called Augustan age. For one thing, both periods are an 
interval of rest, of splendour, of order between a time of misery 
and anarchy and a time of petulant licence in private, combined 
with much capricious repression in public. Again, both Augus- 
tus and Louis survived the best of their prosperity and of tbe 
men of genius whom it had inspired ; both, it may even be said, 
wer« not unlike in what was one of the deepest things in both, 
sp of public duty ; both felt called ujKtn lo be reformers 
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aud restorers, and were perfectlj serious in the endeavour U 
subject others to obligations which, till late in life, they erdid 
for themselves, though this fundamentAl similaritv is dis^itd 
by the contrast between the frank pompoaity of Louis and ^K 
ironical simplicity of Augustus, who suspected the aplendotaul 
his own reign, and regretted the austerity of days of innocenn 
and poverty which were irrecoverably gone. Both, during Ik 
central period of their reign, were honestly idolised or id«ali>«il, 
as we like to put it, by the men of letters, who saw them it 
work aud did not know how little of their work would lasl. It u 
true that Bossuet, who admired the Grand Monarch as sinretelj 
as any one, and believed in his system heartily, was penetnbd 
as profoundly by a sense of void and nothingness at the bi 
of all things ; but neither he nor Pascal imagine that their pn* 
simism is due to anything in the circumstances of the 
The Auguatjin writers are clearer-sighted ; they generally mitts 
more or less in a tone of hopeful i>enitence, but their sen 
guilt depends upon deBnite national sins, the wasteful hormrrf 
the civil wars, and the final disapjiearance of the old ilmfti 
household discipline. Again, the ground of their confidei 
more definite. Augustus to them is not simply a great, jii* 
perous, and religious ruler ; he is the representative of ihe 
historic spirit and naission of Bonie. And the sense of tb* 
grandeur of Rome survives even in Livy and Ovid, whei 
faith in moral restoration has died away. It would be \io 
tfl pursue the parallel into detail. Racine has often been cvf 
pared with Vergil : there ia the same blending of jjathetic gni* 
and dignity, but perhaps less independence of feeling, certainlj 
less manliness of tone ; the courage of Racine's heroes depeoii 
too entirely ui>on their faith in their ideals. 

There are sides of Horace that La Fontaine does not toodi 
and they are precisely the best of Horace : his brooding aspift* 
lions after inward peace and purity, his short jubilant fligblf 
into an a upper realm of triumphal calm ; but his dininteMUl 
insight, his kindly shrewdness and gaiety, his unworldlineaa, I 
all more or less reflected in La Fontaine, who has sometliing 
the spleen of Horace, of which Boileau received a doable foh 
tion. Boileau certainly owes more to Horace than to Jp 
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d in France the ode on the capture of Nnmur may be held 
rank with the odea on the coaqueat of the Grisons and the 
irtoL Ovid finds his representative as a stoiy-teller in La 
jotaine, as a wit in Moli^re, whoEe range is wider, and nho 
akee some approach to a serious purpose, but who after all takes 
most as much interest, as Ovid in the dissection of the fiwlish 
uband. Another paraUel which at first sight is less obvious is 
tlly closer ; both the position and the spirit of the author of 
Celemachus * are like Li\-y. There ia the same grave andgentle 
telligenee of some of the most important among the permanent 
nditions of well-doing and well-being, the same dreamy blind- 
ia to the shifting conditions imder which well-doing and well- 
dag can b^ actually realised at agiven time, the same pity for 
le poor, the same distrust of wealth, the same respect for autho- 
ty,tbe same romantic regrets for an imaginary past, when life 
u simpler and virtue easier. There is nothing in the age of 
Dtiis XIV. like the eEfrontery which in Ovid alternates with 
otimental and insincere regrets for the good old times. One 
lOSt go back something like a hundred years, to Montaigne, to 
ad an approach to the way in which Ovid glories with undia- 
luwd amusement in his shame ; and even Montaigne has no- 
ting BO impudent as, ' I, the great Nuao, the poet of my own 
Mightiness.' ' There is nothing tike it in the literature of the 
ngustan age, which upon the whole is decidedly more virtuous 
I tone than the society to which it was addressed. There was 
general feeling against the self-styled republicans, who made 
' their business to expose all the hollowness and hypocrisy of 
spectable imperialism. This licence was probably itaelf a sur- 
Iral from the period of anarchy and disturbance which lasted 
» twenty years from the death of CEesar to the battle of Actium, 
»d was most acute for the eight years which passed before the 
Snplete defeat of Sestus Pompeius. 

For eighteen years out of the twenty Octavian and Antony 
id exercised a practically secure supremacy throughout the 
snan world, but they possessed only power without authority. 
ey could decide military or financial questions without con- 
ting any will but their own : their immense jiutronage gave 

■ ' Illo ego niHjUitix Naso poetu uem.' 
'UL. 1. K 
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mauy sufficient motives to propitiate them by honourable ordfe- 
honourable means, but no one felt that they were the legitimule 
rulers of the state, and they themselves had no adequate reawnlo 
attempt to regaUte civil relations or to interfere with privattlife. 
The comparative barrenness of this period is a Eoffident 
answer to the theory that the Augustan age, Uke the a^ 4 
Louis XIV., only expended the energy which it had inheritd 
from the Republic. In &et the suppression of indepesdrat 
political life contributed in another way to the litemj 
movement ; for men of letters were no longer depressed by tih« 
feeling that the work-a-day world and its nmnerous natunl 
leaders were practically of much more importance than ihej 
were ; the poets of the Augustan age saw nothing aboie tliera 
but the narrow circle of the ruler and his intimates, whom it 
was easy to invest with superhuman attributes. At the sana 
time there was the full stimulus of a stream of importait 
events ; as the events were more important and more ceiHii 
thantheprocessesbywhich they came about, it was easier to idttl- 
ise them; and when idealism had onee set in it was easy to cnt- 
Ibimd projects and achievements. Wordsworth was a Ecmpolooi 
realist, but theaceount of the French Revolutionarywar thitw 
should gather from his poems would be quite as nntmstwortlif 
M that which we should gather of the reign of Augustus fro" 
the Odes of Horace. That the ascendency of Augustus wm di*- 
advutageoos to eloquence in the law courts is probably tme: 
it must be remembered that the pompous struggles of tie 
law courts were an unmitigated nuisance to everybody bnt tin 
advocates. The forum, which was not much too large fOT w 
exchange, was, besides, the natural resort for loungers ; and it 
was no convenience to anybody to have it blocked up by noify 
and oAen quarrelsome knot^ of disputants, whom it was u pnnt 
of honour to detain as long and excite as highly as possible 
fgge the nar of PharsaL'a, when the Republic was ^il^ 
As recover from the rivalry of Ctesar and Pompeius aa 
•Mnn) from the rivalry of Planus and Sulla, nieasoRi 
Ikken to keep the fonim quiet by limiting the uumba 
gh oould take, by excluding the attendance of 
1 to give their hangers-on a good charaetet 
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eraliy to take means that the pleadioge should be 
he court, not to the public. Now the court was 
ttnrallj eager for despatch, and the greater part of 
» attended to back their friends found the duty 
less the orator whose celebrity and inSuence they 

to make was already a master of his business. 
udges were either busy men or young idle men, 
b preferred to spend a good part of the morning 
len they could, and when at last they came into 
1 huny to get the case over that they might be off 
aner. Still, so long as the majority of the magis- 
jely chosen, the 3elf-imi)ortance of the advocates 

make themselves of consequence enough in the 
r consequence in the state was practically irre- 

when office came to be conferred by the emperor 
the reward of administrative work, oratory had to 
Harrow conditions, to be an ornament rather than 

state, the basis of a career for two or three in a 
her than an indispensable instrument for every 
[ to have a career. The change was from the first 
poetry, for the people who had upon the whole 
to orators in the forum were glad to listen to poets 

baths, which firora the reign of Augustus began 
lumber and splendour : and the great majority of 
a gift, for oratory deserted politics and real cases 
, and declaimed upon imaginary themes — also in 
ey made a profession of eloquence ; if their posi- 
lem to be amateurs, they declaimed in their own 

they received their friends only, if they were 
Odious, while if they were vain or liberal they 
lublic. But the practice of declamation came in 
|>ractice of reciting jtoetry, which is alluded to in 
itings of Horace, who half boasts that he is too 
■with it ; and bo might almost as well not be a 
neglects to advertise his poetry in the way that 
rertise theirs. 

BO longer independent; they did not maintain 
tbey had done from Ennius to Valerius Cato, by 



also to make a certain proht by tbe sale ot tbeir 
last change never went far, but Horace towards t 
life says that mediocrity in poets is intolerable, DC 
and men, but to booksellera, as if poets had more 
bookaeilers than other men or gods. In the di 
a poet might refuse a presentation copy to an 
because he did not choose to interfere with hi 
profit : and it is clear that a considerable nun 
must have been issued (slave labour being toleial 
the common fate of unsuccessful poetry was to wn 
apice : now a single copy would naturally be lu 
tire, while a bookseller would send his surplus ( 
the public baths or to the grocers, just as unsw 
used to be sent in England to the trunkmaken 
who was voluminous and could not hnd a publid 
burnt upon a pile of his own MSS., or at least 
spread the report. When books sold, they genera 
few who kept libraries for their own enjoymeil 
comparatively numerous class of schoolmasters and 
who could not content themselves with consulti 
at the library attached to the temple of Apollo at 
an humble imitation of the museimi of Alexandrii 

There were a few years when it seemed 
Iiatronage might make literature remunerative— 1 
i, was under the influence of Mijeeenas, which laab 




Doraitiaii, perha]>B as late aa the days of Hadrian, poets ex- 
ted to be semi-sacred pensioners, as tliey iiave been at the 
rts of the princes of the heroic age of Greece and Scandi- 
ia; as they are still at the courts of the princes who trace 
ir descent up to the heroic age of India. In the age of 
le, for similar reasons, poets had something of the same es- 
ience; and during the reigns of the first two Georges they 
« haunted by the same expectations. In England the book- 
er took the place of the patron ; at Rome, when the hopes 
patronage were finally given up, the profession of poetry was 
renuptoo: educated men of position still wrote verses for 
BT own amusement, and obtained thereby a kind of reputa- 
n: teachers of literature competed solemnly for the prizes 
ablished by Nero and Domitian, and there was no feeling 
it it was incongruous or undignified for grown men to write 
'ae [»oems. The truth is, that the Romans were too matter- 
Aft to spend much labour without prospect of return. The 
Bond and thircl centuries, which witnessed the practical ex- 
iction of poetry, were the classical age of jurisprudence. The 
gn of Augustus is, in the history of Goman literature no leas 
m in the history of Roman life, a splendid exception. 
It fells naturally into three periods— the period of confusion j 
t period of splendour, which lasted more than thirty years j 
dthe period of decline, which lasted only seven. The first, 
lich has already been described, ended with the battle of Ac- 
bh, and the literature of the period was still a continuation 
the literature of the republic. CasBius of Parma, one of the 
idiag poets of the period, attached himself to the cause of hia 
aiegake. Cinna, another poet, who was killed at Coeaar's 
leral by mistake for his namesake who had joined in killing 
■ar, left, a reputation which daunted Vergil, Calvus the orator, 
riend and imitator of Catullus, was the only poet but Catullus 
•t the feshionable singer of the day or his copyists cared to 
low. Beside these, there was a certain C, Licinius Anset, 
Bom Vergil chose to gibbet at the same time that he paid hifl 
to Varius and Cinna: he was nothing but one 
i besides such swans as these. When we come to Fi 
anticipated Duhailas with such choice figures as ' O'er thp 
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looked to the approvd of a more limited, a more d 
inBuential public. 

Of the new poets who made their mark ii 

Varius was the moat diatingtiished. His *Thyi 

we do not know when, of which only one insignil 

reached us, was thought to he one of the two at 

plays which stood on the level of the best Greek 

temporaries thought more of his faculty of writia 

p;uiiphlets on the events of the day in heroio 

Bympathetic readers foimd as spirit-stirring as 

distich has been preserved by Horace, and ideil 

scholiast, which ia hearty and vigorous but not r« 

Tene mogia salrum popcloa velit, nn pcpnlom 

Servet <□ ambigao, qui oonsnlit et tibi el aiH, 

Jup[Htei I 

Varro Atacinus, who was bom in Gaul, uut< 
name from the Gaulish river Atax, was perhaps a n 
though less successful writer. He was versatile,! 
satires, elegies, and epigrams, as well as an ^ 
lationofthe * Argonaulica ' of ApolloniusBbodiuB, 
most important of his works. Thii contained B 
beautiful night-piece, in connection with the som 
which Vergil appropriated and improved ; and th 
is freer and better than anything before the d 
The sa tires are practically only known by iha q 
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c of the author's old age, for Horace, who Bucceeded in 
ntire after Varro failed, did not live to see the death of 
i^duus; and it is surprisingly pithy for an old man: — 

■ Marmorso tamala Liciniia jacct ; at Cato parvo 
Pompeins nulla ; qou putet eeae deos 1 
Saxa premiint Litdrmm ; levaL alloiu f&ma Catonem, 
Pompeiam tituli : ciedimus esse deoa. 

The only other poet of this generation who need detain 
tu i» Cornelius Gallus, the first Roman prefect of Egypt, whose 
kre-affairs were over before Actium. He wrote elegies on his 
love of Lycoris, otherwise known as Cytheris, which Quinctilian 
daracterisea as ' austere : ' there was no artificial adornment of 
phiMes or metre, and the writer trusted simply to his paaaiun 
ud tenderness for his effect. His self-absoqition made him 
eucting: he subjugated Lycoris, who was glad to escape him. 
He made a more permanent conquest of the tender synii>athies 
of Vergil. In practical life his aims proved less fortunate ; 
lie "as overbearing as a governor, and was recalled ftjr excesses 
of authority; and at the first signs of Augustus's displeasure on 
his return he committed suicide. 
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To all posterity Vergil has always been the great latin Pad, 
and it ia better to understand if possible on what his lepifr 
tioQ rests than either txi explain, rci>eat, or rpfiite the eqM 
pions of the impatience with which, for the last bnndred yafli 
English and German critics have regarded his greatest mb 
For it is not unlikely that a hundred years hence tU 
impatience may seem as inexplicable as the contempt 
which the virtuosi of the first half of the eighteenth centoij 
regarded the remains of mediseval architecture. 

Even this inquiry is difficult, for the Romans were mndi 
better skilled in the ciiticism of orjitory than in the critirini 
of poetry ; and the best possible statement of what they towi 
to admire is not too much to guide us in appreciating «bit 
they spontaneously admired more than we. The * .£neid ' tiu ! 
charm and a power which later Latin epic poetry has utt, 
which Alexandrine epic poetry has not either: the eitent a( 
this charm and this power has to be learnt from the mere force 
of the impression which Vergil made, first upon the Itoiiiu> 
and then upon the whole world of the Renaissance, u tb» 
greatest classical poet, who lay at the foundation of all libenl 
culture. Its character we have to ascertain as we can for oiB* 
selves. Some of its elements are obvious enough: the sostaiw) 
splendour and harmony of versification, the nobility of lew 
which is never overstrained, and hardly ever collapses, the i"* 
union of elevation and pathos, have always been reoogniKo- 
Then, too, the immense tact and felicity with which the anti- 
quarian learning of the poet has been employed makts « 
impression of it^i own, not less effective for not being displaj''^ 
The national interest was, we may think, stronger for the 



Sotnaos thao for us, but the national interests of the Roman 
of the Augustan age were coextensive with the interests of 
civUisatJon. And something is due to Vergil's unique position: 
Iw ia the firat writer who really mastered the Latin hexameter, 
■ad his work retiiina much more of the freshness and simplicity 
ot the pre-Augustan period than that of any other Augustan 
peet; and when we compare him with his successors, his 
siinplicity is as remarkable as Pope's, and is due to the same 
CBUse. The form is elaborated for its own sake, but the matter 
u still simple : it has not undergone the unmeaning elaboration 
^hith we find in later poets, who are always haunted by the 
ghosts of vanished eflfects, and so are never simple, and almost 
ilways tame. It is the more important to attend to this, 
became the rich harmony of Vergil and Pope undoubtedly 
*aiie simplicity more difficult to their successors, and because 
Vergil had a very extensive and not very favourable influence 
«ii the future of Ijitin ; which lost more in clearness, solidity, 
*nd regularity than it gained in picturesqueness and variety by 
the obtrusion of fragmentary phrases and constructions which 
*rerj writer who had been educated upon Vergil imported into 
language of Caesar and Cicero. 

Iferhaps to all these elements of Vergil's greatness we should 
■aotber — his nnworldliness. He seems always a spectator 
'er an actor in the drama of bis time ; he is like a viritor 
mother world, profoundly touched by what he sees of the 
and labours and achievements of this, but not otherwise 
led with them. His poetry is full of emotion, but the 
in is always contemplative and impersonal: it isnot merely 
lie feels his own life separated, like Lucretins's or Horace's, 
the coarse passions and desires of the crowd — he despises 
much less than they do — ^but that he hardly seems to 
'» life of his own apart from his intelligent and respectful 
;hy with the life of others. His impersonality is not the 
lity of Homer or of Shakespeare, who simply show us 
World as it stands ; Vergil yearns over the spectacle which 
*'* spreads before us. 

It may almost be doubted whether the sober pensive spirit 
'^' Verpl, which is loo refined and elevated for discontent, isnot 



likely to have crossed the Alps than the AjienDiDt 
Mantua itself stands on a plain, but there 86 
think that Andes, the village where Vergil's per 
was ui>on the hills that run up from the Mincio 
tains. They appear to have been simple, flouri 
■for they were able to send their son to Rome I 
learn rhetoric and philosophy. The latter alone I 
for almost alone of his contemporaries he waa 
glory. And what attracted him in the teaat 
was not the special aspects of Epicureanism, bo 
which it held out, in common with all philosoph 
pating neophytes from sordid cares and psssioi 
its speculative side, what attracted him was the i 
tion of nature, combined with a very impressive j 
the * reign of law.' 

There is always a stage in the progress of lo 
science seems to offer the imagination a wider ai 
ture than it has found in the world of eense^ 
bounded by ignorance and harassed by alarms, 
the imagination cannot live for long uiwn resoll 
cesses, some very interesting poetical effects ham 
before the attempt is abandoned. In Vergil's caac 
heightened because the jioet is divided between 
science and sympathy for traditional piety. At 
expect that this sympathy would have det«nmna 
official religious philosophy of the period ; bntStoA 
philosophy edifying, was always in danger of nudj 




tlie benefit of men. Then, too, the Stoic doctrine of providence 
^rsB really oal; tenable upon the artificial hyj'othesis that the chief 
purpoee of the world was to produce and maintain a few chosea 
spiritK, capable of finding the chief and adequate end of life in 
endurance oractivity,iiTesi>ective of results; for Italy in Vergil's 
day bad long left behind the stage (which every society leaves 
b^und sooner or later) when the i,~iEible distribution of good 
and evil among mortal men commends itself epoutaneously to 
the judgment of intelligent and kindly lookera-on. 

It does not seem that Vergil ever took more from Epicnrean- 

tcm than a faith in the uniformity of nature, and a preference 

o( concrete explanations of fact to a parade of verbal optimistic 

dialectics. Nor waa there any real inconsistency between the 

' neteorolc^ which he took from Epicurus, the psychology 

I vhidi he took from Plato, and the views of national histoiy and 

ittihkj which he inherited from his ancestors, who believed 

tttm to be guided by national deities. Eclecticism is only 

dTeiiBive wheu it is systematic : that a learner should be 

inflQenced by many teachers, and take from each what each 

huwa best, is natural and right, if he has not the pretension 

to prove to each in turn that what he has taken is all that is 

torth taking, and that the only way to give a complete and 

coherent account of the universe ia to piece together fragmentjf 

tf discordant traditions and theories. 

It is curious that we know next to nothing of Vergil's purely 
literary education : we are sure that he must have been power- 
faUv ioilnenced by Lucretius, and when the ' Georgics ' were 
nitlen it is likely that the influence may have been passing 
•t«y, and the ' Bucolics ' are written under the fresh influence of 
fteocritas. But Vergil was bom in 70 B.C., and the earliest of 
hi* acoertained poems cannot be earlier than 43 B.C., and may 
*ery well be a year later, and it is difficult to believe that be 
Ead been idle till then. Uis fastidiousneae has left it uncertain 
that, if anything, among the pieces which have come down to 
tu aa the work of his early years is genuine, for the appendix 
to his poems has not his authority nor that of his representa- 
tives. They are quite unlike his certain writings, and it h 
teldom posi-ible to trace any points of connection and liimsitioii, 
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read, and complinieiited the memory of Luca& 
that before he was at the age when Vergil ww 
written the ' Pharsalia.' Consequently we haveb 
if the poem on a gnat which we have is not V 
composed in rivalry with him ; and this at a late 
rature, when another Octavins than the heir of J 
invoked to prosper the labours of the poet. Al 
poems of the ' Catalecta' ' is addressed to a prfl 
Octavius, who died leaving a work on Roman hid 
writer admires. It is tempting to identify th 
singer of the gnat addresses his patron a£ * sand 
would have been a gauckene as applied to Aug 
had entered upon his inheritance. And, though ' 
incapable of this,' it is more likely that, if we hu 
the gnat, he addressed it to some townsman wh 
he was going to rise by the side of his illusti 
The poem itself is pretty but tedious. An (di 
gnat which came to wake him and save him from 
the gnat's ghost comes back with news of the H 
beyond the Po, which moves the old man to perf 
funeral in its honoiu*. There is little or no conn 
its parts, and the description of a summer momii 
flections on the happiness of country life are dew 
disproportionate length. The writer has no idea 
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nnlry wiUi him, or was iDtended to be miataken for a lost 
poem of his. On some metrical grounds we ebould be inclined 
to think the poem later than Vergil's age ; but the early works 
of 1 great metrist are not always the least finished, so far as 
anoolhness of surface goes. The' Ciris 'is a poem which certainly 
dites from a time when Vergil had not determined the definite 
fam of the Latin hexameter. It is an interesting idyll of the 
nme type as the ' Epithalmnium of Peleus and Thetis,* 
addressed to Messalla by a poet who wishes to devote himself 
to the fitody of philosophy. There are numerous iniitatione of 
Cstallus, both in metre and matter ; and in the philosophical 
introduetion there are reminiscences of Lucretius. It seems to 
hive been a sort of rule in poems of this kind to frame two 
legends together, and accordingly the introduction contains a 
ielcli of the story of the Homeric Scylla, with a lamentation, 
quite Vergilian in spirit, over the hardship of children suffering 
lite her for the sins of their parents, before relating the legend 
of the Scylla of Megara. The only difficulty in ascribing 
the poem to Vergil when under the influence of Cattdlus is 
tint we do not know how he can have been brought into rela- 
tion with Messalla before the latter was reconciled to Octavian ; 
Md the ' Ciris ' is certainly not an advance upon the ' Bucolics.' 
Two other poems of less pretensions are thought less unlikely 
tfl be genuine : one is a copy of elegiacs to a Syrian barmaid ; the 
otheris a little didactic poem on salad, said to be imitated from 
the Greek of Parthenius. 

Almost ail the ' Catalecta,' including the elegy on the young 
OetariuB, are more or less of the school of Catullus. There is one 
flirect parody on the dedication of the ' pinnace,' perhaps with 
> shade of sarcasm in it, as if a muleteer past work were no more 
Miateresting than a waterlogged yacht. One elegy, addressed 
^ Uessalla at. the height of his reputation, after his Aquitanian 
'^Unph, is rather in the manner of Propertius, who we know 
"*ked forward with enthusiasm to the appearance of the 
'■fioeid.' It. is a fine and spirited poem ; but if Vergil wrote it, 
"^ did wisely in excluding it from the collected edition of his 
*f*t]ii. The same may be said of an elegiac vow to Venus 
are her blessing on the 'jEneid.' In fact, the only poem 



— lor Dy yumctiuan. ~ 

lAtatever we believe of the teDtatlve or i| 
which posterity rightly or wrongly ascribed I 
'Bocoliea' have all the character of a fresh beginni 
aUthGnaiveti&nd indecisioaof a timidandiaexpi 
There is abundant charm and very little maste^ 
compareB them with Theocritus, one feels how' 
below his model Vergil ix in command of his main 
not feel the same, to anything like the same ezl 
compares the author of the 'Ciris' with Mosehaft 
may be due to the fact that Vergil was comia 
time before a real public: the 'C^ris' upon the fi 
eserciee of an amateur, which the writer only 
the friendly pressure of Messalla. Part, must 1 
disturbing influence of the writer's personal sil 
years when the triiunvirs had to provide for ' 
All the agrarian laws of the Ei-pubtic had deaJ 
with the public domain of the liomiin city, an^ 
domains of other Italian cities untouched. It ii- 
in these much property was held upon tenon 
of absolute ownership, which gave the occupiei 
perfect title against his fellow-citizens, but ool 
authorities of his city, nor against the auth<»i^ 
mount city Rome. The triumvirs were less m 
the Graecbi : they confiscated the domains of afrl 
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to belnde Andes, where Vergil's farm lay, and for the first and 
lut lime in his life Vergil was startled into practical activity. 
He addressed himself to Pollio, and his influence with Octavian 
procured an order which reinstated the poet. But the eoldier 
who was in possession declined to be ousted ; and after the war 
of Penisia, when Octa\ian and Antony were at variance, PoiUo 
ws sQperseded, and the new commissioners would do nothing 
for a friend of Pollio. The poet had to take refuge for boidg 
ucndu in the villa of Syrou, from whom he had learned philo- 
lophy. After a short time he was indemnified with an estate 
near Naples, and left a large fortune behind him at his death, 
fhieh is more than can be said of any other member of the 
poop of poets who enjoyed in different measures the &vours 
(^An^Etiis and Maecenas. 

It ia probable that we owe the 'Bucolics' to this crisis in 
the life of the poet : his sentimental interest in his paternal 
wrea was quickened by the prospect of losing them ; and, 
»hea he had once stiuck the happy vein, he was not inclined 
to abandon it too soon, especially as he was dissatisfied with 
bia first experiments in epic poetry. He can hardly ever 
have been an energetic farmer in his own person, and 
hia parents, when they gave him a city education, did not 
look forward to his settling down on the farm. Consequently 
*e may quit« believe that *Tityrus,' although a slave, was 
pactically the joint owner of the fenn, paying a share of the 
pfndnce to Vergil, and maintaining himself and the rest of the 
Iwiiaehold with the remainder. This hypothesis would make 
■iie first and ninth Eclogues consistent, and dispense with some 
iter irigid allegory which would be necessary if in the first 
■e had to identify the shepherd with the poet. But, after all, 
tbereis enough unreality. A pastoral poet always lends his 
feasants the sentiments with which their life inspires him, and 
'ociea them the coimtry as in all probability they envy him the 
"'*D. But Vergil's sentiment is even further from reality than 
"■!>; he never asks himself, and we had better not ask our- 
•^Ites, whether he is writing of Sicily or of Lombaidy : pines 
^ poplars, mountain caves and water meadows, blend in his 
le might almost say that the chief value of 
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the country life of liombardy to him is that it enables Uiato 
feel Theocritus, who reproduced real country life more pn- 
fectly than any other literary poet ; for Wordsworth, bj tui 
very fidelity, often lays himself open to mere literary criticiniL 
In one sense, the greater part of the 'Bucolics' U anxn 
rifecciamento of Theocritus; and it is easy to point ont bw 
much more definite and coherent the original is than the copj, 
even apart from the question which is most like nature. Yi*, 
after all, the ' Bucolics ' of Vergil have a charm of their ovn— imH 
playfulness, so tender as to be almost grave, which makes UieiD 
upon the whole the more enjoyable reading of the two. Thtj 
have taken a place in Latin literature which the clever nj 
more stimulating work of Theocritus failed to take in Gre^ 
and in modem times all pastoral poetry derives from Vei^I,iMt 
from Theocritus. The truth is, that the temper in which m 
find pastoral poetry enjoyable is not a temper in which we cue 
for true or keen perceptions. Theocritus always remain e st tbt 
point where perception is passing into enjoyment, but Ver^ 
begins when the transition ia completed, 

Thereis one other element in the 'Bucolics' beside tbis 
enjoyment of the holiday side of eoiuatry life, which probably did 
as much at the time for the author's reputation, though it onlj 
serves to puzzle and annoy posterity. Vergil, like Theocrilui, 
carries on a war of allusions through the * Bucolics ' against hii 
literary rivals; though, with questionable tact, he tries to rawk 
his own personality, and sometimes theirs, under the nametoT 
shepherds. Bavius and Mfevius are notorious, for Vergil named 
them, and his commentators have preserved anecdotes enough 
to damn them to an immortahty of fame. ' Codrus,' a tinl 
whom he half esteemed, is generally supposed to be an anagiui 
of Cordus, who is identified again with a certain ' Maunii 
larbita,' who may even be the same as ' lollas,' who nppe«* 
as the rival of the poet in the favour of Pollio's cnp-beinfi 
better known as * Alexis.' But though there is a oftia 
dexterity in patting the polemic into the mouth of ahephenlfc 
the polemic itself is tame, and the best that can be M<^ 
Vergil is that he did not allow himself to be entangled 13t( 
Pope in an endless series of ignoble quarrels, thoi 
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«mptatioD for both lay in a. fnsi idiousneBR whioli had a Doble 

Vihen ure turn from Vergil's relationa to his rivj.ls, to his 
relaUons, to his patrons, we are Btnick, not exactly by his 
bdependenee, but by the liberality with which he distributes 
his botaage. We should hardly find out that Octavian was a 
grericr man than PoUio, or even that PoUio was a greater man 
tian Varius. Even when the monarchy was establiBhed, it 
MTer had the effect which an hereditary monarchy has of 
ag indi^■^dual ambitions : and when the monnruhy was still 
aiiing of the future, It stimulated every individual ambition, 
prize within the reach of all. It seems quite natural to us 
thatapastnnil in honour of the dead Capsar should represent 
Kjture mourning for him, as it mounied for the dead Daphnia,' 
•Dd to find that he too is thenceforward to be a blessed pre- 
in Nature. The apocalj'ptic anticipations of the ' PoUio ' 
natural too : all that was worst in the world had been 
sppermost for a generation, and enough good was left to expect 
tiat ihe turn of the righteous would come, though men could 
find DO hope within the sphere of sober politics, and turned for 
Wttfirt to signs in the stars of heaven, and to such echoes of 
•Mtera prophecy as had reached their ears. But what is strange 
ill tiiat all this miraculous hope should have settled on a new- 
h)ra child of a second-rate partisan, who happened to be consul 
it tie time, and consequently much ingenuity has been wasted 
W the search for a child of higher destinies than Pollio's own.' 
At the time, it was not stnmge, as all the family of the Asinii 
■sre celebrated for generations for their spirit.^ When Augustas 
*u (hscuasing his possible successors, he mentioned Asinina 
fralln» as coveting a station which was to^i great for him. Of 
wnise Vergil had special reas^ms for idealising Pollio's position 
sad his prospects j so, too, he idealises Cornelius Gallus, who 
"■weeded him as land commissioner in Lombardy, in the last 

' i penonificstiaa not so mach of the pcriahing auiuiuer aan w of (ho 
'''"*ii herdsnian'B joy iherein. 

' The best p«TbapaBmoTigiDuny bad gnesaeaU thai th«poemwna composed 
*" Ibe cbonoe that the flrsl-bom of Octaviao might Inrn out a boy. .lulu 
" Virn whila PoUio waa in office. 

* PvrliapB IhU il the beat word to trnnslate ' lerocit ' in tlie coDtelt. 
'Ol. I. ■ B 
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and perhaps the most beautiful of the Eclogues. All 11 
of Arcadia come to console the love-lorn poet when his f 
lady has forsaken him to follow a rival to the wars. Tht 
suggested the august procession of the superhuman tuoi: 
Lycidas, which in ita turn snggeated to Shelley the 
pageant of AdonfUB, The poetry is bo rich and tende 
would be churlish to remember either that Milton a 
were not shepherds, or that the deserted Galium cert 
not spend his time in roaming about Arcadia. Vergil's 
woe is so far beyond the occasion which the author of 
knew how to treat as it deserved as to invite a guess 
poem is really a dirge, written after GalUw' death, 
amends for the enforced suppression of the pane] 
him which it is said once closed the fourth Georg 
assumed date of the poem is 36 B.C., when Voi^ m 
already been meditating the 'Georgics'; but the al 
title of the ' Bucolics ' is Eclogie or Selections, and a 
may be made at any time. Do we know when the sel© 
closed ? Is not the solemn oj>ening ' more appropriate 
was returning aft«r an interval of many years to l 
poetry which he had abandoned ? If so, there would bi 
in his prayer that the little which he says may be fit 
even Lycoris — and a sterner reader— and in the way 
dwells on the danger of the cold shade of evening and in 
to the singer; and there would be admirable boldness in 
where he speaks of his growing love to hia friend, \rhc 
to him already when he wrote of his real sufferings, 
poem is after all romantic, and needs to be interpn 
much fuller life of Vergil than we possess; for, howev 
to interpret it, the writer's imagination has been inspir 
by feelings than by facts. 

There is less to explain in the appearance of Gallni 
translation of 'Euphorion' among the sensuous mya 
the sisth Eclogue, where two shepherds find Silenu 
and bind liim with flowers, while a nymph paints his ft 
wakes, with the juice of berries, and he buys his libwi 

' \Vlio«e ioletnnif f .vootiK MiKon rFwrittbly ouggeratcd in tht 
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beplierds with songs, and of thti njmph with his love. The 

poundwork of the poem is really the same as that of Schiller's, 
nhere the god of wine bringa the god of song and the god of 
lore in his train. But Vergil does not atop short with this as 
Sebiller does [ be counts over the treasures of knowledge and 
&ney, which float before his imagination, in the treacherous 
raplure which promises so much more than it performs. When 
irecome to eiamine the list, we wish for some letters of Vergil 
to l«ll us what he had been reading when he wrote it. We can 
•ee that he had nearly finished Lucretius, and made some pro- 
gress with Hesiod, and was probably deep in Callimaehus, who 
anticipated the subject of metamorphosis. The legend which 
i> elaborated most is tbe unpleasant legend of Pasiphae : we 
tte reminded for the first and last time in Vergil of Attis and 
Smjrna, tlie masterpiece of Cinna. 

The ' Georgics ' contain 2,288 hexameter lines, and they 
represent the work of seven of the best years of Vergil's life, 
ftomST to i4 : the year in which they were completed was the 
jewwhen Ocfavian ^as settling the affairs of the East, after 
the victuiy of Actium, which put the seal on the most laborious 
•fid most fruitful part of his work in the restoration of Italy. 
The temper of chastened hope and serene endeavour which 
breathes through them is as characteristic of the time as the 
lofty note of thanksgiving which runs through the serious odes 
rfHorace, written in the seven years after Actium, when Rome 
*w gathering with joy the harvest which had been sown in 
l*ar8. Horace waited for Actium to be quite converted to the 
Wnirire, but Vergil, who had never fought at Philippi, waa 
twdy to worship the new deity as soon as Septus Pompeius 
Wbeen subdued.' The worship was probably quite sincere, 
Wd 03 rational as any worship can be expected to be when the 
"orshipper is not directly or indirectly under superhuman 
guidance. The feeling of reverence and loyalty was reviving 
"Oder great difficulties, and in the early days of its revival it 
*M neither easy nor helpful to separate its elements : loyalty 
'*! been the more deeply injured of the two, and much that 
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had injured loyalty had in a way strengthened reverecce. Foi 
the disturbance of all stable relations, which had gone on in- 
creasing in violence from the social war to the war of Pemai, 
had forced upon men the feeling that their lives were govenwl 
by incalculable, uncontrollable powers, and this coDvicon 
always makes many turn for comfort to propitiatory ceremonicii 
and these were precisely the moat vigorous part of the relipoo 
of Home. When things mended, reverence and loyalty reritij 
and coalesced, and sought a visible object, which the imagine 
tion conld lay hold of: men needed an earthly providence, ul 
for a time it seemed that they had found one. Besides, tin 
belief in immortality had reached a stage in its developmnt 
when it inevitably conducted to a belief in apotheosis. 
days of Hesiod there was the choice of imagining a num WnH 
vn as a ghost in middle air or underground in a world o| 
shadows, accessible through caves and river gorges, or simply 
his tomb. In the days of Pindar it was possible to think tli 
glorious spirita passed under earth with the sun, to rise agi 
with him sooner or later in some bright region of the lat 
But when science had reached a positive conception of tb 
teiTaqueous globe and the sublunary atmo9i»here, it was jkit 
that there was no rest for the souls of the righteous till th«y 
reached the sphere of the fixed constellations, or at least thtoA 
of the planet of their nativity. And astrology, which was lb* 
the only form in which men could give 'scientific' shape to 
their belief that terrestrial life is governed by cosmical ccnfr 
tions, led straight to a conviction that spirits which reachedtke 
starry sphere were made equal to the highest gods. Of conn* 
an artificial belief of this kind is always in a sense unreal : it la* 
not the strength of either a true belief or a traditional bebrff 
but when it corresponds to a real need it is held all the dmO 
vehemently and eagerly because it cannot be held steadily. A 
reader now can hardly do anything but smile at the suggestJ* 
that the deified Augustus should appear as a new star, and HI 
the gap between the Virgin and the Scales, or the Claws as di^ 
were called then : at the time, a fanciful difficulty in arran^ 
A star map repi-esented a gi-ave hiatus in spiritual science. 
The religious temper nf the ' Georgics ' reaches its higif'^ 
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sl<^>es of Taygetns, where Spartan maidB hold revet When he 
comes to treat of ln*eediiig sportiiig dogs, hie firet thongH it 
how exciting a night on Cithieron must be ; and when the cij 
of honnds and the noise of cattle and of horsea is in his ean, H 
is echoed back by the wood. The country deities whose know- 
ledge IB bliss are all deities of the wilds — Pan and SilvBOiu,' 
and the Nymphs — all dear to the imagination of poets who 
lived when mythology had come to be cherished by sentiment, 
all shapes of terror to real husbandmen, who lived when mytlw- 
log7 was still growing out of men's dim sense of the hiddco 
powers of the world. 

All this is far short of the passion for wild nature which n 
know from modem writers. Bare crags to Vet^I are not )n^ 
turesque or sublime unless crowned with towers bj human hd, 
but simply bleak and cruel. He hardly realises what a pat 
mountain is like, or rather, having never thought of climbiig 
one, he is at the mercy of the commonest Ulusions of perepectin; 
the nearest pine-clad peak that towers above the horizon is the 
cloud-capt head of the giant, the snow-clad masses nearer the 
horizon are his shoulders in their white mantle, and the glacien 
which run down from them are his beard which reaches iiii 
knees.* The picture has a kind of fragmentary momentaty truth 
in its way, but it is very puzzling to readers trained at fint or 
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Swt, it might be said that Vergil apprehends nature intimately 
Fhere a modem poet would aim at re|jresenting natme acou- 
■ately, and a primitive Greek poet would present the broader 
ispects of natme vividly. Vergil is quite as refined in fais 
}bseTvation as the aubtleat modern, but he doea not deal with 
rach large masses of carefully discriminated detail, and, like 
Shakespeare, he makes flowers blow together which cannot be 
EouQil at once in any visible garden. Still, his method has lie 
tdvantages ; modem word-painting would have been quite out 
rf place in a didactic poem, while Vergil, when he is most 
poetjtal, continues to be instructive : the famous passage on the 
pnise of Italy contains a sufficient catalogue of Italian trees j 
and the description of the signs of the sky at the end of the 
fint book is as highly ornamented, though not as impassioned, 
u the description of the signs of the times in which it cul- 
minates. Again, the plainest and most level passages have 
•Iwajs some imaginative phrase to relieve them : it is the frisky 
nn^ked heifer that will trample down the flowers that should 
bettfervedforthe bees (the milch kine and the labouring oxen 
we sober and safe, the wild bullocks ought to be stalled up or 
ID distant pastnres). The vinedresser follows hia vine up as he 
<»<T* it] he feshions it as he prunes. 

It is this intimate union of the ^joetry with the construction 
■hicli makes the ' Georgics ' the most masterly didactic poem 
in the world. Where Lucretius is a poet it may he thought 
■iiM he is a greater, at least a more powerful, poet than Vergil, 
bnt Vergil is a poet always, and through the greater part of his 
tirk Lucretius has no characteristic of a poet but impassioned 
wnertness. It may seem curious tliat a writer with Vergil's 
Mijniaite skill and judgment should have written a didactic poem 
*l»ll. Hesiod would have certainly written in prose, if prose 
t"*! existed then : (he philosophers of the fifth century B.C. were 
not very encouraging precedents, and the Alexandrine guides 
»Dom Vergil followed still less ao. Something must be allowed 
'" external influence: Vergil was a diffident writer, he needed 
le encouragement of recognition to spur hini on. Pollio had 
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'" press him for more ' Bucolics ' ; Msecenaa had to press him, 
'' 'iDy rate for the second jiart of the ' Georgics,' constating of 



CffiBat's wars, like all Ma contemporaries ; he tbc 
fired beyond all else the imaginatioii of practita 
fire the imagination of literary men too, and til 
it was the literary men's fault. He frankly sal 
was, for the time at any rate, beyond his strefl 
accepted another task which lay within it. A: 
not exactly super6uous. The Romans had ea 
manuals of agriculture by Cato and Varro ; bi 
any rate was too purely national to be on the 
when many new plants of all kinds had beea 
Italy, and neither had addressed the literax] 
really seems to have been a stage at whi 
course for a literary man who had maiitered 
scientific subject sufficiently to wish to introdua 
was to write a poem uiKin it. A Ut«rary inti 
art or science, addressed to the general publio 
prose, implies a far greater continuity between til 
literary class and speciaUst»j than existed then. 
No doubt, to a modem reader the ' Georgios ' 
worst faults that any introduction to a subject i 
are not clear ; but they were probably clear enoil 
The description of the plough has puzzled man; 
one who had seen an Italian plough could learn t 
tion how to make one. And this applies to ti 
reade rs who had the whole rural ewnomv of B 



t!ie snpremacy of grammar: as where we are told that things 
neglceled go back ' ' not otherwise than he who forces a skiff 
igiiaA the stream by oars, if perchance he lets his arms slacken 
ud the channel bears him down headlong to the rapids.' 
Here the incompleteness is partly due to the artistic tjict with 
which Vergil shrinks from jxilishing too iar. He values the 
remains of primitive simplicity which he has been able to 
gather from Heeiod and Lucretius, and from old rustic saws, 
even when he has not been able to keep them intact. There 
lire tour things that the wise vinedresser does early : he ought 
l« be the last to gather his crop. The precepts are given with 
> «how of archaic simplicity, but the requirements of metre have 
tiqihiatieated all but the first and the last. Still they have the 
effect of rocks cropping up in a park. 

It ia probably for the sake of archaism that Vergil gave the 
wonderfd receipt for obtaining a swarm of bees by stifling a 
bullock and shutting it up in a shed with four apertures, filled 
with scented herbs. For a panegyric on Egj-jjt and the admi- 
nirtration of Gallus could easily have been provided with a better 
introduction, and from a mere literary point of view Vergil's 
repatation has j)robably gained by the substitution of the eiqui* 
site idyll on Aristaeus and Orpheus and Eurydice, which he ia 
»Jd to have substituted after the disgrace and death of Gallus. 
It might no doubt be guessed that one half the idyll, which 
^f^ with Aristffius and Cyrene, was part, of the original design, 
M yellow-haired Lyeorias, who has just become a mother, might 
very well be an allusion to 'Lycoris' or Cytheris or Volumnia, 
"f whom Gallua was not yet wholly weary. As it stjmds it is 
niare in accordance with the regular double structure of an 
^andrian idyll, which in the present instance may be thought 
'fl have the disadvantage, that the story of Oi-pheus is told at 
peater length and with more sympathy than Cyrene would have 
'^''d it with, although she would have wished to melt her son 
'*''h pity that he might humble himself more easily. 

The ' Georgica ' are beyond contradiction Vergil's most perfeot 
""•■It : in England and Germany there has lately been a feeling 
"at they are also his greatest -that the'-Eneid' is more or less 
' Ueorg. i. 200 eqq. 
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of a splendid &ilure, and in fact may be considered an eUbonte 
mistake, into which court influence seduced Vergil against liif 
promptings of his better genius. It is known that he wishal, on 
his deathbed, to have the ' ^^neid ' destroyed, and that he wrote lo 
Augustus that be almost thought he must been have mad tobefin 
such a work, especially as he was spending pains npon it Uisl 
might have been better employed. But this means that ht 
thought he ought to have been studying philosojihy. He wa* net 
alone in the feeling that a person past middle life ought lo 
favre von dme, aa the French say, which has its natural etplaia- 
tion in the &ct that, as soon as activity begins to be iinjiaired, 
there is need to dwell more than before upon large belief* tlat 
transcend personal cravings, if the character has to be saved fmn 
the fretting of irritable impotent desire. The '-lineid' is un- 
doubtedly unfinished: there are half-lines and lines which tre . 
filled up in some MSS. and not in others, where it is uncertaii 
whether a copyist supplied a makeshift, or whether Veiyii'i 
original editors took the responsibility of omitting what Vergil ; 
had marked asjirovisional. There are other makeshifts which w 
can scarcely believe would have suivived a final revision, as iriw* 
Latinua swears by his sceptre, ' for he had it in his hand at tbs 
time,' and assonances and ambiguities which a final revisioo 
might have removed too, though the latter are an exaggeratioo 
of the indecision which we trdce in Vergil from the first. For 
instance, when Lausus is dead he is praised as worthy to baw 
been happier in paternal rule and to have had another feiher 
thanMezentius: the praise is almost a tautology, because Vergil 
did not decide in the first half of the phrase whether he thoi^hl 
of Lausus as under his father's rule or ruling in the right of to 
father. 

But it is certainly ixissible that Vergil was dissatisfied wilt 
the '-Kneid' because he had tired of his task, not because he lefc 
it incomplete ; and there can be no doubt that it did not li» 
BO completely within his powers as the 'Gefffgics.' To adoo* 
and to versify the precejjts of an art whose spiritual aspects i"" 
terested him was what he could do perfectly ; to make the ha"** 
past live again is really a hopeless undertaking, which will Bl«»y* 
tempt poets who are bom too late. The Italian poets who n****-* 
a kind 'if grjcious hurlusque of (.-hivalry have come ni 
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"tnpK, lo snccess. Ariosto has not yet become a bntt for the 
critJcUoi which has overtaken Vergil, and will moat likely over- 
Uke Scott before long. But for the civil war we should have 
tod more poems like ' Comus ' and the ' Ode for the Nativity,' and 
cntics tf t«ll US that Milton's real greatness lay there, and that 
'Faiadise Lost ' waa to be pardoned aa the aberration of a noble 
imhition. No poet can be sure of surroundings that suit him 
entirely ; he needs to see something hke what he deairea to 
wag, and yet his personal titness to sing one thing rather than 
•oMher is not determined by what he sees. The inspiration 
11 of Vergil and Milton was strong enough to carry them through 
aortal works, but these have less freshness and solidity than 
u taken direct from life like those of Shakespeare or Homer 
BOoethe, or even Bums or Joneon, Of course even Vergil 
jlMilton bear the impress of their time ; the debates of Hell 
1 the idylls of Edeo reflect the grave pleasure of refined 
and the passions of the Long Parliament: the con- 
l between Drancea and Tumus reflects what Vergil half 
1 to think of the contest between Cicero and Antonius ; 
P leductions of Dido are painted more harshly because the 
Etcannot forget the seductions of Cleopatra, who had been the 
ind the paramoiu' of Juliiis before she became the suc- 
I temptress of Antonius, and the adversary and the 
' ^Binccessfal temptress of Octavian ; even the rising buildings 
w Carthage are watched by ilineaa with the eyea with which 
•ergil had watched the rising buildings of the new Rome of 
^Bjustns, and the voyages of . ■Eneas, csijecially the voyage which 
oe relates to Dido, remind us of the sentimental tours of 
^ucated Komans in famous seas. 

Both the ' JEneid ' and the ' Paradise Lost,' however, owe 
BMre to the reading of their authors than to their experience. 
Hilton uses his reading in a way which we spontaneously 
ulmire : he recalls much without exactly imitating anything. 
''ergil insists upon repeating as many of the effects of Greek 
lOetry as ]*ossibIe, and is anxious to have them recogniaed ; 
ad our first Ihonght is that he reproduces because he can- 
Ot produce. A reference to other arts might abate this pre- 
«nd opera must have a ballet in a set place, 
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the hero or heroine must die in a. duet ; and the hero 
be a tenor and the villain must be a bass. Raphael wA 
figures with little change from Masacclo, and Poussin was new 
tired of adapting figures from the antique for use in his on 
compositions. Vergil himself judiciously observed tocriticstk J 
thought him a plagiary that it was easier to steal his club bim ' 
Hercules than to convey a verse from Homer. 

A more penetrating criticism is, that the episodes maf bt i 
s;iid to overj>ower the poem. When one thinks of the ' .EneiJ.' 
one thinks of the capture of Troy or the loves ofDidoand.fiwi 
or the descent of ^neas to the underworld, or, perhaps, of Mtat , 
and Euryalus or the fate of Pallas: when one thinks of the 'llirf,' 
one thinks of the persons and the subjects : when one thinki of 
the ' Odyssey,' one thinks of the story. It is impossible to infti 
anything from the fact that the most brilliant episodes are tobe 
found in the earlier half of the jxiem : for we are forlnnatt iH' 
knowing something of Vergil's method of work ; he drew Dpi' 
framework of the whole i>oem, and then wrot* at any part of it 
which attracted him at the time ; it was his habit to write tiff 
or three hundred lines in a morning, and to pass the leuiaii"!*' 
of the day in reducing them to twenty or thirty. It is not cw 
ceivable that the whole of the last sis books were written aM 
the pathetic episode of the young Marcellus was recited » 
Augustus and Octavia in 20 B.C., only two years before Veigift 
own death, or even after 22 B.C., when Warcellus himself died' 
The truth is that Vergil succeeds whenever the subject lenit 
itself to romance or mysticism: he fails, at least he fails to* 
terest, when it is a question of throwing himself into the honwf 
every-day life of primitive times. His skill and knowledge** 
admirable even here : the court and empire of Priam are invwW" 
with all the splendour of the East; the court of Dido is eqmUl 
splendid but without the majesty of age. When the poet wO" 
to Italy, we are never allowed to forget that we are on viipl 
soil. Everything lielongs to a world that is young and sinalH 
the woods that hang over the Tiber, the thickets that surro'W 
the lair of Cacus on the Aventine, the arms of the tribes tU 
muster to the war, the numbers of the contingents, the haO^ 
men who light with one another, instead of the heroes •■ 




I nhole armies in their chariots, though Turaus, 
|i respects is almost an Homeric figure, in this also 
I) approach to the achievements of Achilles. Again, 

bee medley fighting over the alain hart is curiously 
the Fury standing on the thatch and blowing the 
His real compared with the far more brilliant and 
(ftBcription of Fame in the fourth book. In dealing 
jtect supernatural, Vergil ia at a diaadvantage cora- 
ItJie old epic, which was written in the ages of faith : 
inually compelled to force the note; the bleeding 

fit harpies, the convulsions of the sibyl, her gasping 
jrophecy, the serpent from Alecto's head which enters 
■"heart, the spirit which baffles himinhia last battle, 
ipendent upon physical horror. The grand vision 
arrayed against Troy ia the only thing we have to 
pach pictures as Athene holding her aigis over Achilles 
\pii and awelling his shout with hers ; and even here 
toet has the advantage of bis effortless simplicity. In 
B gods of the '^neid ' expose their dignity much less 
(ill it much worse than the gods of the ' Iliad.' Nep- 
tippearance to still the storm ia majestic, but before 
fae with bim he begins to scold the winds, and stops 
jjemember that he had better calm the waves. The 
IQb persistent hate of Juno is almost grxilike tried by 
kd of Homeric deity, but the tedious majesty with 
pter bears with her reduces her at once to a ahi'ew- 
jgaome wife. The apparition of Venus in the first 
; way that, she vanishes when fully revealed, are 
; but she is much (oo skilful a rhetorician: when 
^flhe looks as if she had landed from & machiTia of 



fcpoint of contact between the 'j^neid ' and * Paradise 
t the poets have succeeded in one thing too well 
I reputation : they have fastened the main frame- 
r poems in the public mind as securely as if it had 
^nal part of the tradition ; and this fells more to 
ige of Vergil, because the tradition ujjon which he 
frlonger regarded with religious respect. ]f if wi-« 



dignity. UlysBes goes from one ijlaoe to auol 
hapiwns, or rather in order that be may exhaoM 
bilitieB of adventure with which the Greeks w 
when the poem was written; ^neas is always 
the land appointed for him. He lauds in ThnuM 
but not for aimiess plunder ; he thinks to buiU 
really brought thither to propitiate the manes of 
Crete he tries once more to build for himself, 
he ia tried, not by failures of his own, but by tl 
others; he regards the infant settlement of Hele 
tionate envy, but the settlement of Dido in Afri 
tion to himself, the settlement of Acestes in Sicil 
tion to his followers. The meeting of ^Soeas 
and Andr»mache is muuh mure moving than I 
Telemachus with Menelaus and Helen ; Dido o 
and Calypso, for Vergil is the 6rst great poet ' 
society where the jtassions of great ladies could fa 
life : her fall (for it must always be remeodl 
second marriage, even if it had been regular, j 
represented as a fall) is the fall of a Bomai 
commanding chann is the charm of an 1^ 
of a Cleopatra without cajirices. 

But shifty and ruthless aa he is, Ulysses is a I 
a saint; and almost all saints are insipid excep 
ebippers : aud it is a disadvantage th at i-hw hita 
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nnant of Troy. It is not the choicest jjrerngative 
r their chief to be the braveatof the brave or the wisest of the 
itt, though he is not overshadowed by any of his followers, as 
igamemnon ia overshadowed by Achilles and Ulyases. But the 
roe glory of ^neas is meant to be that be above all other men 
3wwi and keeps the will of Heaven ; the condemnation of Dido 
od Tamus and Amata is that they are fighting against destiny. 
)ido rebels with her eyes open j she taunts iEneaa with his 
Sffle for piety, she sneers at the pretence that the Ejiicurean 
aim of heaven can be broken to make i^ilneas break his faith. 
rhe Italians resist, but they do not blaspheme ; their offence is 
■he blind refusal, selfish yet not ungenerous, of prejudice and 
paamon to lotik beyond the obnous standard of worldly honesty 
ihith tella in their favonr; they are headstrong, and that wns 
wfficient to put them beyond the ^Miie of the sympathy of n 
Bomu poet and a Roman pubhc. But the peculiarity of the 
(KWtion is, that while Vergil condemned them, while he exults in 
lie future of Rome, to which they are sacrificed, he never siiys 
» feels that the power that will have it so is holy or just or 
jood;' he feels exactly as we fee! about people who disobey 
"■hit are called the laws of nature, and he expects us to feel to 
Sneaa almost, as we feel to a man who obeys the law of tiod. 
ind, besides this half-heartedness, there is a special difficulty in 
As case of Dido ; her side of the story is treated in a thoroughly 
lodem way, Eneas' side is treated in an archaic way ; and we 
Sod ouTselves complaining of his lack of chivalry in a way in 
rtich we do not complain of the recklessness of Ulysses in the 
QdyBsey,' or the cynicism of Jason in the ' Medea ' ; that is, we 
a]>«t of him the tone of conduct and feeling which has been 
pwlually cultivated, principally by the help of Provenpal poets, 
'"meet the class of situation whose possibilities Vergil was the 
^t to begin to discern. 

The catastrophe happily is not elaborated : we are s]iared 
'tie uene in which I^vinia had to reconcile hei^sielf to a husban<l 
'no tad slain her betrothed and brought her mother to suicide ; 

' Tha nearest approach lo a su^tgesUon of tbia Is in the diuvcter of 
'na«ith», who ii % tjrBot of the blackest kind because be fean not Qod and 
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we hardly learn the ' laws of unequal peace ' to which Intai 
has to bow according to the prophecy of Dido. The storf eodi 
even more abruptly with the death of Tumus than the 'Riid' 
ends with the death of Hector. 

To resume, all the shortcomings of the * .^eid ' renin 
themselves into one : it is the work of a divided ^nios. The 
interest in primitive faith and simplicity, and the intcrwt ffl 
the serene elevation of ci^^Uaed virtue and the subtle qaestunini 
and patient sadness of civilised intellect, sustain and bahuuei 
another in the ' Georgics ' ; in the * ^Eneid ' the attempt to < 
body both objectively in the same series of pictures confuBulbs 
interest as often as it heightens it ; the rather that in tk* 
' Georgics ' Vergil glorified the primitive life which he 
around him, and whose Gnuts he so understood, while in tha 
' .Eneid ' he looked back to a distant past through the dirtafr 
iug media of antiquarianism and mythology. Thoi the 
episodes in the battles are excellent, but the battles themstlw 
are often tame ; because special incidents in warlare can be in- 
vented or adapted, but the general conditions of warfare tint 
to be known. Again, in describing exciting things which «i» 
seen seldom, it is a help to refer to more familiar eiperienwi; 
and so the ' Iliad ' is full of similes, and as this proves thtf 
similes are the appropriate ornament of an epic, the '-&ieid'li 
full of similes too, of similes conveyed with exquisite taate m 
judgment, and wonderfully little loss of truth and power, snJ 
occasionally with some gain in suavity ; there are even M* 
similes from housewives at their wheels and bulls fighting Sf 
the mastery of the herd in the forest pastures, the one (actor- 
esqne feature in rustic life in which Italy stood above Gtw* 
But, after all, the similes in the ' jEneid ' are there not tii help 
out the description but to ornament if ; the piirjwsc which thef 
serve in the ' Iliad ' is served in the ' .Eneid ' by a whole a*- 
chinerj of abstraction and emphasis which the poet fiiids rMdj' 
to his hand. 

But the framework of the poem is of its essence: i' i* 
exactly prejxisteroiis to demand that A'ergil ehould have writWB 
n series of heroic idylls instead. Heroic idylls presuppose tW 
an heroic legend is already fixed and elaborated either hj^ 
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aettvity of living popular tradition or by a poet or school of poet$; 
vhose invention is still spontaneous and half conscious ; but it 
VIS Vergil himself who fixed the tradition of the journeys and 
wars of Mneas, Besides, heroic idylls are almost a contradic- 
tion: they either tend to come together again into an epic, or 
to degenerate into mere romantic prettiness. Even a purely 
ramantic figrure like Camilla gains much in seriousness and 
fignity when the whole story of the national strife in which she 
Ub is told. The very picturesque combat in which Mezentius 
tides round JEness and hurls spear after spear into the shield 
ikt is always turned to catch them, is admirably fitted for an 
idyll; but if it stood alone, Mezentius would be the hero 
conquered by the coward thrust that slays his horse ; the stead- 
&it endurance of ^Eneas in a real peril may pass for heroism 
when we know what he has borne and achieved, and what des- 
^es await him. 

The * iEneid,* if finished, would still have been freer and 
holder than the * Georgics ' in metre and other ways. When 
^e compare it with other great epics, we are struck before all 
things with its sustained sweetness and dignity; but when we 
t^ompare it with Vergil's other works and with later Latin epic 
poetry, we are struck with'its manliness and sonorous roughness,* 
*iid besides by its simplicity and directness. Sophocles is not 
^e of the simplest of Greek writers, but Ajax's blessing to his 
^n is plain and modest beside the suggestive grandiloquence of 
^^ergil's counterpart ; but that is calm and simple beside a com- 
j^tratively modest specimen of the ferocious ingenuity of Lucan. 
Sophocles says, * Boy, mayst thou prove more fortunate than thy 
'^tlier,and like him in the rest, and thou wilt not prove amiss.' 
^'ergil says, * Learn, boy, virtue of me and faithful endeavour ; 

' Much of this is due to a diligent study of Enniiis, many of whose lines 
^embalmed in the 'iEneid *; something, perhaps, to a study of a contemporary, 
^viiu; and mach of course to VergiPs own tact, which does not shrink from 
^niptnes* and elision and a plentiful a^e of the rolling ' r/ It was doubt lesi: 
^KDse of the valae of the vigorous hemistichs which led Vergil to leave so 
iBtoy lines, especially in the second book, imperfect : he could have filled 
^^ up at a moment's notice, but he waited till he con Id do so without 
tokening them. Another effect of the resolution to be broad and epic is 
^W epithets like in^ng are rather over- frequent, and there is less of the pre- 
c'* felicity of the languaf^ of the earlier poems. 
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iind fortune of other men.' Lucan says (by the mouth 
turion), ' From those who must live the goda hide (how elu 
could life be endured ?) that it is happy to die.' The \iiim 
is as contorted as the thought. 

It is necessary to notice this, because Vei^il's influence loU 
in spite of his later i>ntctice almost wholly in favonr of smu^ 
ness. We shall even find that during the Claudian peri«dbi 
was criticieed as he taught posterity to criticise £nnius;tid 
that Lucan might almost be considered as an exaggerated RW 
tion in favour of one side of Vergil's method, the side whidiU 
been abandoned by Ovid and all who came after him, and n 
never fairly revived by any of the later masters of epic poeti^ 
For Silius ItalicuE, who possessed the requisite simplicity, bchl 
the requisite energy ; and Claudian, who after alt comes neiMl, 
was born much too late. 

The truth is that Vergil represents almost the earliestiUp 
at which perfect maturity of metre can be artistically attiind 
For instance, wethinkthatour Elizabethan literature is primittn; 
but Vergil is incomparably simpler and more direct than 'Lot" 
or ' Catiline' or Shakespeare's Sonnets, to say nothing of 'Pui- 
diee Lost.' Words are used in their natural sense,or, if ihepoctil 
insight or caprice charges them with a new weight of meaillil^ 
what he proceeds upon is still the natural ordinary sense; h 
does not take words in their conventional sense and then develt^ 
and exaggerate this. The order of the words is natural; lif 
only transpositions we find are easily suggested by the nwW 
and emphasis : there are no inversions introduced simply f^ 
effect, and out of impatience with what is ordinary. The tea* 
that we attend so much more to Vergil's influence than to Iw 
personal tendency is that Latin literature in its later «Uj«t 
never succeeded in simplifying itself with the brilliant »iKC(* 
with which English literature simpli6ed itself in the rwgn <• 
Queen Anne,' and again at the end of the eighteenth ceotoiji 
for the movement in that direction inaugurated by Hadrian ai 
Fronto was upon the whole a failure. Such ha it ynt, ll" 
movement went back to the Latin before Vergil, and nerer tB*" 

' Compared with th» lilcracurR called Elizabethan we mHjnjlU*'' 
literaiure of our AugnBlan aRB ib artificial aa opposed bi nalnnl ; M f ^ 
■implo compared with the quaintnew and perpleijijr which nwta' ''* 
literature of the iniddlo <iunr1eni of rhe seveDteeoth oenluty. 



gnished him from the literatnre which sprang from him ; and 
is not eurprising that it has become possible t.n modtrn 
lolars like Professor Munro to charge him with corrupting the 
tive purity of Latin, as Milton might have been charged with 
rrnpting the native purity of English if ' Paradise Lost ' had 
BT gained the position which the ' .Eneid ' gained at once, of 
E indispensable school-book, governing all future writers both 
prose and verse, with a supremacy that ean only be faintly 
letrated by the ascendency which the consecrated cadences of 
ng James's Bible have retained over all subsequent writers in 
^Hsh, for the reverence which has made that ascendency per- 
ment has kept its influence in the main indirect. Although 
Bse circumstances have led to an exaggeration of the charge, 
would be rash to say that it is altogether unfounded. The 
ets of the Ciceronian age do write a language which is purer 
dmore idiomatic than the greaterpoets of the Augiistan age, 
d in fact it may be observed that all poets who are familiar 
th more languages than one tend generally, in proportion to 
eir poetical rank, to transcend the s]iecial characteristics of 
eir language. The two English poets whom one naturally 
raid turn to aa specimens of racy idiomatic style are Butler 
id Swift, and no one would deny that Delille is a model of 
rench purity and lucidity of diction, while Victor Hugo is a 
sat poet who has to write in French. 



Note 01 the Mi<tre of the Culer, 

A mogle netiiDal test is not verj deciaivG, bat. aa the talc dat« oF the 
dei his been inferred from tbe rarity of elidons, it may be worlh while to 
Uuttotion to u peculiarity which points the other way. In the Cnlei, nut 
■ *13 Unes IS (_^6. 39, 39, 49, 58, B2, 101, 172. 175, 213, 365, 2B8, 291. 34K. 
II, 3SS} end with two dissyllablee. In oil cases e:icopt 268 there is a rnnnn- 
rtUble before the two dissjllablesi. In the 820 lines of the Eclc^es there 
<t 26 ei»mples of this rhythm ; in the S14 lines of the first Georgia fi ; in 
0! of tbe sixth book of the ^neid A. In 413 lines taken at haphazard from 
l*Pbaimliathere are none; in 4flS lines taken from Statins Si 1 vie, III. ii-iv.. 
Iwe an two. Id the second book oF Luoretiiu there are 26 in 1 163 lines — 

•ttill proportion conddering the general irreiriilarity of Lucretins. In 
'nuc'ii Satires the proportion is high— 3S out of .^26 lines in the tbiid iatire 
' tl» leeond book ; in his imitator, Penins, there are fewer— 30 out of 649. 
U this points to the conclnsion that the rhythm belongs to the banning of 
" AiqruEtan age ; on Vbe other hand. In Theocriliia the propurlioD is 21 in 
** lines of ibe first tour idylls. In the lirSt four idylls of Calporaius the 
ttinniOD is 20 in 460, in the next three IS in 299, in the List four 6 in 309 : 
It Cslpnmins, like Pen^im. in an imitator. 




THAPTER III 
HORACE 

Tbe most versatile, enterprising, and (rank of the vritot 
early part of the AugUBtan age was Quintne Homtioa F 
the son of a freedman of VenuBia, who made a modest In 
getting in debts. The father was proud of his son, ar 
able child, of what would now be called a romanlic temp 
t^>ok him to Borne for education, and put him under tlie 
Orbilius, a noted grammarian of Beneventiun, who tang 
Homer. He pursued his studies at Athens, where hel 
the Stoic theory of right and wrong and the fsshioniU 
demic mixture of curiosity and scepticism. His tslei 
good-nature gave him enough reputation there to raiae 
the rank of tribune in the army of Brutus and Cbssi 
Pbilippi he showed a lack of heroism which it pleased 
exaggerate, partly to imitate Alcajus, who also bad I 
shield, and pai-tly to prove that when he fought on tbe 
side he fought half-heartedly. When he returned to It 
father was dead, and the house and land at Venusia wer 
Horace may have been living on his capital, or included 
proscription. For three years, more or less, he lived i 
without means, and wrote verses under the spur of want, i 
ing that his talent would be employed when known. 
Vergil and Varius introduced him to Mteccnas with a 
recommendation. If anything Horace bad then wiitt 
reached us, it must be sought among the least im] 
epodes and satires ; but at the beginning of a gre«t 1 
period very scanty and tentative performances may 1 
legitimate foundation of a considerable celebrity, for 
advance in form is easily perceptible to goodjudj 




•Here has been nothing like this before.' Nine mouths after the 
flnt introduction MEecenas made Horace free of his houae, and 
Vf-«iid-bye gave him a farm in the Sabine country near Tibur. 
JSb accompanied Maecenas to Brundisium, and perhaps followed 
j-Octarian to Sicilj, in the neighbourhood of which he escaped 
dnpwreck at some time in his life, Msscenas went to Actlum 
titbout him : thenceforward they were in constant intercourse 
Dp to the death of Mfflcenas, whom Horace only outlived for a 
»montha. Some time before the end, Horace, like Augustus, 
d b^^un to loosen the ties which bound him to a man to 
a they both owed much. Horace continued to write of 
i, and to him, as if he loved him, but he told him he was 
Lfl: he defended himself against his exactions, he even 
d to restore his gifts. Augustus proposed to employ the 
,'fert u his private secretary, in terms so disrespectful to Mtece- 
nu as to be hardly respectful to Horace. The proposal was de- 
■ tfned without offence, and Augustus continued to complain that 
' Bnace was ashamed to seem intimate with him. He would 
W liked to have been one of the chief speakers in the Satires ; 
ke protested against being excluded from the list of Horace's 
•orespondentfi : so Horace wrote him a letter to apologise for 
tB^tiding on hie political cares with literary discussions. 

The genius of Horace was less impersonal than that of 
^ergil, who communicates little of his individual life, while 
Horace almost perplexes us by his free disclosures of his whole 
■elf^ as a living man acting upon ideal impulses, practical in- 
(bcemente, animal appetites, by tiu'n, and quite in earnest all 
lie time in his desire to cultivate his mind and improve his 
diaracter. In an early poem we learn that he had his fortune 
lold by a Sabine witch ; in the latest, most likely, of all, he asks 
himself seriously whether he has overcome the fear of witches, 
^oets, and dreams. He makes much of all incident-s that 
will take a miraculous colour. Pigeons covered him with leaves 
to protect him from serpents when he strayed far from home in 
hi> childhood ; a wolf ran away from him in a wood ; he was 
eanght in a storm and escaped shipwreck; a tree fell in his 
groondB and did not crush him as he passed. He even professes 
that (hunfJer and lightning in a clear sky converted him from 
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Epicureanism, which had plenty of theoriea to account f<s 
thunderstorms which included thunderclouds. It ii eTeu 
noticeable that almost all the poems which refer to his quurd 
with an elderly procuress of the name of Gratidia, <Nr as he calli 
her Canidia, turn upon her reputation for sorcery. All tlua 
shows that there was a perceptible vein of mysticism in Horace'i 
temperament, which commonly accompames a craving ffS' eDJcijr- 
ment in all but vigorous men of action. Wieland b^an as i 
mystic and a pietist, to end as an Epicurean ; Moore's hatxtal 
sentimentalism in literature was the other side of his habituil 
joviality in conduct ; and, though the religion in which he iu 
bred was more favourable than Horace's to pietism, he too gne 
way to a turn for humour which was often sceptical and 9om»- 
times irreverent. All three tended more or less to reveiie— 
perhaps it might be said to aspiration — in the intervalt of 
pleasure ; and all three, prizing the mood of the moment abon 
everything, were indifferent to what is called the serious boii- 
ness of life, and so ceased to respect the conventions vlii<^ 
regulate it ; and when respect for conventions has disappeued, 
respect for religious traditions can hardly maintain itself ei<x[t 
when it is fortified by asceticism. 

Like Moore, Horace had a Platonic admiration for ansteritji 
unlike Moore, his taste and judgment went together in broor 
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to bia yoiith the desire was strong enough to determine pursuit 
by the help of vanity. He complained like other poets of the 
time, though with as little reason as any, that the reigning 
beauties preferred wealth to wit j but there is no trace that he 
•ns capable of the sustained passion of Catullus or Propertius, 
ot of the tender sentiment of TibuUus, or even the restless 
,«Uriosity of Ovid, which kept him long in a labyrinth of the 
'Bad of love-affairs best called intrigues. In hia maturity he 
BO longer cared to pursue : whether the desire was gi-ati6ed or 
00, he learned early that the fever would pass ; he came to 
think love was a game that it was pretty to watch and ill 
to play, at least with players who were young and keen, and 
W still to be taught to lose with patience. A lover has neces- 
wily plans and hopes, and it was Horace's ambition to live 
without plans: his indifference to wealth was the one feature 
(tf Us character which he thoroughly approved. Unfortunately 
it is difficult for an impressiouable, imaginative nature, con- 
Mintly craving for joy, to escape the tyranny of caprice except 
V submission to a routine of duty, or by resolute effort to 
Hach a high and distant goal ; accordingly Horace reproached 
liiniBelf severely for hia fitful temper and hia restless wish for 
change. Caprices are oft-eo thwarted, and he reproached him- 
self for irritability too : he was never vindictive, and at one 
tittle, before his position was assured, while it was still important 
to him to make friends and to be conciliatory, he had serious 
"lopcs of subduing his temper to a constant state of eaay 
good-nature. 

Horace was twenty-three years old when the battle of 
Philippi was fought ; he was twenty-six before he was admitted 
to the intimacy of Msecenas. During those three years he had 
werything in his own circumstances and in public affairs to 
inake him anxious and uncomfortable ; he had nothing to cheer 
Wi but hie talent* and his youth. Even if he inherited no 
fonndation of homely virtue and good sense from the father, 
■hose bourgeois precepts of prudence and probity he always 
loved to recall, the experience of those three years was certain 
^ bmce and harden a nature which they did not sour. One 
jtof this was that Horace completely escaped the error of poeta 
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like Byrou and Keats, who alviiiya seem to be more at less uiK 
taking their talent for their character. Horace is a poel ftc' 
men of the world and for men : he thought habitually of practi- 
cal things, of his circumstances, his neighbours, his eharactw,'' 
his behaviour ; he thought intermittently of ideal interesis ; it: 
recognised the conditions forced upon him by the haidseie tfi 
his early experience, perhaps too by the softness and openoM^ 
of a temperament incapable of concentrating itself on any UM 
except in solitary ease, and hardly capable of li\-ing long irilb> 
any task alone. He tells us that he found It im]K)ssible to pi 
home and write after going through the routine engagemenla of tj 
man about town: it wasof the observations of a man about tofiJ 
that he first began to write. We have no data for detenniniqf'' 
how early some of the slighter odes may have been written.baL 
we know on Horace's own authority that he had a reputa^ 
as a satirist at a time when Varius was the leading heroic tti- 
PoUio the leading tragic poet, and Vergil was chiefly knonlf 
the soft grace of his bucolic jests and the tendemeis rf tlf 
'Ci-eorgics,' then probably incomplete. 

Whether Horace is right or wrong in his theory, tfc* 
Lucilius founded his art upon the old Attic comedy, there cB 
be no doubt that his own Satires are founded upon Luciliat 
The two main interests of Lucilius are both repreBentt;*! 
still find personal and social criticism combined with U(< 
criticism, but neither reappears without change. Hi 
deprecates publicity : he only writes for his friends : he di 
recites : his works are not for sale : it is almost an absuiditt 
take so much trouble when there is no reputation to be had 
it. No doubt Horace was shy by temperament : he atutA' 
from a world which he never much admired, and was not yet fa 
a position to treat with open disdain : but he traded a\Km tW*' 
side of his character as he traded upon his humble birth, jatt^l 
to disarm envy, to which he was always extremely senaitiw-N 
the thought that people with no power to hurt him *■• 
speaking unkindly of him behind his back was alwsjrs evoo^ 
to vex him — partly too from a coquetry as natural to deliisft 
talent as to delicate baiuty. This reserve, whatever its aoK 
makes Horace very unlike his predecessor, who said his */ 
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l^raly, end had not the least reluutunce tu be knowu. As 
Horace's detractors eeem to have said, Lucilimi was by comjiarisoD 
tmanof statiun, who might take liberties with te&s offence ; but 
Locilius offended citizens almost as powerful as his patrons, 
which Horace never did. Again, Luciliua is censorious, Horace 
ii coDciliatiog : Luciliua had no purpose but to vent his spleen 
lad show up rogues, and give honest men their due ; he baa no 
' i^le; the mere copious outpouring of vigorous and sometimes 
litty speech was enough for bis age. Horace has a purpose and 
ittandard: be wishes to give advice and to get it taken : his 
penonalitiea are all incidental illustrations of some thesis in 
tiie major or minor morals : be is anxious to show the reader 
Us ffliJts without making him wince, to get him to join his 
niotiitor in a good-humoured laugb at his own expense. Then 
tw he ia not only an adviser but an artist : satire, he suspects, 
ii a poor thing at best, it is so difficult to find what a satirist 
can be expected to say which any sensible well-bred man might 
Sot say too without the least pretenaions to be a poet. Of course 
l»e would say it in prose, but then verse by itself does not con- 
(titate poetry. All this is a reason why a satiriat who respects 
himself should take pains with his satires, which have no chance 
of being valuable imlesa they are perfect in their kind. To 
begin with, the redundancy of Lucilius must be retrenched ; a 
Wtirist ought to say nothing that can be spared : besides, if be 
ti to write in verse at all, the verses must run smoothly and 
*aaily; then, whether satire and comedy are true poems or no, 
the BBlirist ought to be able to make shift to pass now and then 
for a poet or an orator : now and then he ought to show bis 
lifeeding by keeping within his strength. 

The metre of Horace hardly performs what he promises : he 
W not quite mastered the hexameter— the rather monotonous 
flow of Catullus was certainly unsuited to conversational satire ; 
'ndHorace had not yet formed any clear ideal of the type of line 
te wishes to keep to : the lines jolt leas than the lines of Luci- 
llniorevenof Lucretius, but they jolt etill ; there is no system- 
•y* correspondence between the pauses of the metre and the 
PWWs of the sentence ; sometimes, though not often, the order 
''f ihe words is forcibly disturbed by metrical necessities. The 
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Satires, so far as metre goes, are written ns the auttioi (onU 
rather than as he would ; for the Epistles, written after Hone* 
had mastered the stupendous metrical dilSciiltics of the Akau 
stanza, and bad learned from the comiileted ' Georgica' and tba 
' jEneid ' the full range and pliability of the Vergllian hexaoetoi 
are at least as easj and careless in diction and often as liveljii 
the Satires. , 

Another characteristic of the Satires for which we an nt 
prepared by the programme is that, short as they are, tlnji 
are really difiFuse : so far as they are dramatic, they are abn^ 
The dialogue is often elliptical ; the transitions from one tdh 
ject to another, from one speaker to another, are so rapid aad 
so slightly marked that a modern reader is continually nncc^ 
tain whether ancient readers were more apprehensive « 
whether the poet was obscure. But when the author gi«« » 
a piece of exposition in his own person, the meaning mi^ 
have been put in many fewer words. The style is as mnch tha 
reverse of ' succinct ' as the dress of Msecenas ; we cannot ») 
the author is prolix — be cheeks himself always in time ; hot hi 
is fragmentary and discursive, while in the lyrics of his fbU 
maturity he is terse or condensed. Perhaps too the Satire* ■« 
persona! in a way the Odes are not. In the Satires Ronct 
seems to talk about himself for the sake of it, just as he telii 
us that when he had a piece of writing finished be took il 
straight to show it to Mrecenaa, without thinking whether Im 
was at leisure and in the mood : like many reserved persons, 1m 
was never at ease unless he could take liberties i he is nail] 
afraid of the great public, but he claims all the privilegei a 
intimacy with the reader. Perhaps ancient readers of tlw 
journey to Brundisium thought he presumed upon his privi- 
leges : the details of such a journey are unfamiliar to ds, tnd 
to contemporaries they must have been familiar enough : M* 
Horace and hia friends seem to have seen very little more ^ 
the way than any other travellers. The only points whioh ctt 
have been fresh at the time are the sneers at the notar 
(Horace himself was connected with the corporation) who * 
up for a great man as the Prjctor of Fundi, the jest that ball i« 
bad game after dinner for people with weak eyes, and the livel; 
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Vtption of a scoldiug iDatth between two blackguards. 
Wbly too they apjtreciated the discretion with which the 

Bjust hints at the importance of Miecenaa'a misBion, which 

I the zest of incongruity to the jiettj discomforts of his 
le: and though the sort of interest of a Dutch picture is 

er a permanent interest in literature, it is an interest which 
rs makes its appearance at a certain stage, and has Bome- 

M strength enough to found a reputation. 
(Another satire turns entirely on a scolding match which it 
kliB Horace witnessed when be was with Brutus in Asia : he 

■ it is an old st^.>ry, and unluckily the only point is a rather 
kpnn; but Horace did not make the atory, and tells it with 

s exaggeration, and mock heroics were a novelty. 

I There is the same miitiu'e of weakness and strength in 

lier satire, which is really intended to invite public gratl- 

pto Miecenas for laying out the land near his gnrdens on the 

iline for building, by a burlesque description of how the 

i scarecrow he had set up there had frightened away a 

le of old women, who made their living with less comfort 

R Dame Ursula Suddlechop, in the same doubtful way, and 

■ ap their spare time by trying to bewitch those of their 
it, generally of the opposite sex, whom they happened to 

pa spite against. For these purposes they found the ceme- 

1 the Esquiline attractive, because necromancy was the 

laturally stimulating form of magic at a time when it 

fiBcnlt to believe in anything supernatural, except when the 

fe sights and scents of a graveyard mingled themselves with 

Bne of a southern night. If all tales were true, there was 

T attraction ; it was hard sometimes to come by a supper, 

Igenerally there was a supper to be found, by those who 

■ not ashamed to snatch it, upon some grave or other. The 

ption of the incantations is well done, though in the fifth 

e the same thing is done better : but the catastrophe is 

nly indecent but inadequate : we were prepared for some- 

Ifinore exciting. Priapua begins as if he were going to treat 

i & burlesque epic, and instead he gives us an anecdote that 

't have gone in an epigram. 

Aie most perfect of the Satires is certainly the ninth, which 
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takably new, both in form and substance, 
have to read between the lines : a story of a 
supposed to have been Propertius, who fasten 
Horace and stuck to him till peremptorily cil 
turns out to be a panegyric of the principles i 
maniiged his patronage, and a defence od 
reluctance to give introductions. Here too the 
to end with a small jest, though the jest is bel 
made the substance of the [xjem. 

His relation to Mscenas gu}>plies the form of I 
while the matter is an exposition of Horace's 
which cornea to this, that high station is a biB 
Horace's temper), that any one who aims at a ri 
foolish, and that talent and character entitle 
lowest station to intimacy with men of the b^ 
is far from holding with Burns — ' The rank is 1 
stamp ' : he treats high station consistently aB 
of high personal eminence. He admires M 
fusing senatorial rank, but he compliments hj 
on his distinguished pedigree: all the more p 
it seems his family had come down in the wor 
were the representatives of the old kings of 
paternal and maternal grandfathers had been! 
armies ; hut his father 

linal (Mvntraftfs. Kniiidlv 
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genlleman as well as behave like one. When he advised him to 
dn a thing, it wns by the example of one of the aelect judges, 
the aristocrats of his order ; when he warned him, it was by the 
eiuDpIe of Rome neighbour who had an ill name. Horace tells 
IB this as an excuse for the personality of liia Satires, which had 
given offence : hia reply is noticeable, that to jwint a moral at 
I the expense of strangers is better than to garnish conversation 
with depreciation of intimates behind their backs. The charge 
t< noticeable too : it implies that average people find it eaaier 
\6 itand attacks upon their faults when they can surmise a 
personal motive in the assailant; disinterested censure etrikee 
ihem as gratuitous malice. Perhaps their resentment was 
heightened because the censor stood so near themselves : there 
isnothing the least transcendental, or extravagant, or Bohemian 
in the ideal of life which Horace sets forth in his earliest 
ntires, and which, with little change, he continues to preach to 
tie end. His preaching comes to this : some of our wishes are 
Bitural ; some are the result of fashion and vanity ; the first 
we what gives life its value, they are strongest in youth, and 
it ii in a manner indecorous that they should survive it. All 
plans and ambitions which interfere with their prompt gratifi- 
'Wion are vanity and vexation of spirit : so too are the wishes 
•ith which we inoculate one another, the wishes for fortune, 
"od splendour, and mistresses that can be boasted of. These 
"isbes have a further disadvantage — they not only spoil our 
proper pleasures, but they impair our resources : to diminish 
wte'a capital is as foolish as to hoard one's income, and that is 
'be result of expensive artificial tastes. Besides, they give 
ffwy one who is not immensely rich a bad name, and Horace 
HiOTOughly agrees with his father in rating a good name high : 
in &ct, of the two, he may almost he said to rate it higher, 
because he values it as an end, not as a means to a rise in station. 
In truth, Horace's Epicureanism differs from Stoicism much 
1m8 than we suppose : it is a difference of temperament, not of 
^fxirme. The principle of following nature is common to both ; 
wily with Horace the voice of nature makes itself heard mora 
I^nly in normal desires than in normal activities. He goes 
tfattily with the Stoics in their appeal to nature and reason 
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from faahion and tradition, and he does not come in coaflitt 
with them on the question between virtae and pleasure : lai 
objection is thut the concrete Stoic ia a pretentious, quanelnai 
prig. It was quite tnie that he did not profess to be inM]^ 
be was always thrusting 'the wise man' in people's &c«^iii A 
wise man was a very grotesque object, a capital oobblervboU 
never made a shoe in his life, a. king who could be hmtledii 
tbe street, always in admirable health except when his pUcgn 
was troublesome. And this ludicrous ideal was used to aboK 
all rational distinctions, and to prove that everybody eke* 
'mad': this wasasure way to spoil one of the best thingeigH 
friendship, by cultivating an unmeaning rigorism which od 
see nothing anywhere but faults : whereas Horace spendi gn 
part of a satire in proving (after Plato) that we should b 
our imagination in idealising even the faults of a frieiid,ui 
lover idealises the defects of his mistress. Still histirstM 
leaves off with a fear that if he goes on be will be suspected rf 
plundering the desk of blear-eyed Crispinus — a Stoical rival fit 
thought himself cleverer than Horace because he wrote fastn; 
and certainly a Stoic might have indorsed everything ifc^ 
Horace has been saying about the folly of people who new 
know their own minds, and are never content with a postki 
which they do not really wish to change, and, worst of all,cunct 
bit the mean between being moneymakers and s]>endthrifts. 
There are signs in the first book of Satires that Horace w 
still only half reconciled to Octavian: he has a great qiand 
with the memory of one Tigellius, a Sardinian singer, »lw« 
Octavian and Julius had patronised, and the quarrel is managiJ 
in a way to reflect upon the patrons. It is hardly a compliiuail 
to Ctesar to say that Tigellius would sing when he was not adcei, 
and would not sing when he was ; but this might pass if it s4 
alone for an attack upon Tigellius. But it does not stand ik 
Horace, who is bo anxious to prove that his own coodact a' 
character do credit to the discretion of M^cenas, takes tie I* 
habits of Tigdlius, who was just dead, as a text for s nT 
plain-spoken sermon on the rules of behaviour which he i> 
mends as a succedaneum for chastity: he coDgratulftt«8 hia* 
self that his book is not for the hands of the vulgar, or Tig^Ili'" 
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ifoonds himself upon authors wliom Tigellius:, and the 
onkey who never got beyond singing Calvus and Catullus, 
B?er read. He tells us, in a word, that Octavian petted a man 
bo may have beeo good-looking and had a fine voice, but who 
■d no taste, and no sense, and worse than no character. 

In the second book of Satires we find an advance, though 
, Bmall one, towards the later altitude of the poet to the 
ii]q>eroT. By a curious combination of circumstances, incan- 
■tiona had passed without auy breach of continuity into 
ompoona ; and so it was possible to imagine that the old 
Legulation against incantations was applicable to lampoons. 
Horace takes refuge from this danger in the approbation of Caesar: 
M Casar praises his Satires, they cannot be mala cavmina. 
Already, too, we find that the court is looking out for poets, 
Harace's mentor asks why, if he must write, he does not sing 
the achievements of Ciesar : naturally Horace does not reply 
tk»t Csaar's achievements up to that date had been scanty, and 
tlioje of which he could approve still scantier: he confines 
biaself to the answer, which he never abandons even when an 
etthusiafltic imperialist, that the subject is beyond his strength. 
But there are more unequivocal signs of independence than 
Ilia: when he thanks Miecenas for his Sabine farm which he 
lad given him after seven years of intimacy, he is so explicitly 
grateful for having received all he can reasonably wish that he 
«eniB to protest against being expected to merit more. His 
nolj ambition is to get away into the country and gather his 
own friends round his own board, where he can insure that 
Wttjbody shall be fi-ee to mis his wine as he likea it, and am 
W the conversation to philosophy, to the questions whether 
it is riches or virtue that makes men well off, whether interest 
* character is the bond of iriendship, what is the nature of 
good, and wherein it culminates. Such discussions are pointed 
■ith good old wives' tales by a neighbour, who proves for 
■Ostaace that we ought not to wish for riches that will make us 
*MiouH by the fable of the town and country mouse. The 
wfo mouse preaches exactly Horace's philosophy of enjoyment, 
™e country mouse is frightened into his philosophy of pru- 
''^Doe. And this comes at the end of a satire which sets forth 



personage, with ririts to pay, and apj>oiiitmeiit8 t 
influence to bestow ; to know some secrets, and to tl 
theni, and to have the credit of knowing all. "Hi 
in his mind was that every day he lived he was m 
to envy ; and so he simply resolved to be as ind 
possible, and do what he could to hold aloof and tali 
The second book marks an advance in anotJif 
too : the satires are more completely planned 
thoroughly finished ; it ia possible to assign the sutj 
and none is a mere anecdote, or string of anecddl 
fifth, seventh, and eighth of the first book ; the dida 
is more unmistakable, the personalities are more | 
It is obvious that the author has been laying tt 
double criticism passed u]wn his previous writings, ti 
too far and cut too sharply, and that all he wrot 
chitr-chat. He admits that in his hands satire has bo 
of self-defence, and this can hardly refer to any ol 
satires ; but he professes his wish for peace. PeiJ 
same time, there is some loss of spontaneity : at leai 
more traces of preparation. One of his critics tells 1 
has taken Plato and Menander and Eupolis and j 
into the country with him ; and even without this n 
sure that he is translating from some Greek souraM 
when he introduces a lady who asks her lover for I 
This occurs in a satire on the thesis that all bat 'tfaf 
are slaves ; but the thesis is treated ironically : Si 
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■fte most iiresponaible way how much the refined desires of 
Oen of the world resemble the desires of a slave. In fact, by 
Horace's own staudard, the slave is often the wiser of the two : 
hii pleasures are safer and cheaper, and at worst the slave's 
gluttony only entails a beating; he can jiay for an occasional 
debauch bj' the proceeds of petty thefts ; f.he^oumwiTiiiiseof the 
master ruins his health, and, if carried far, his estate to boot. 
Besides, not only are the masters enslaved by unreasonable 
deorea which they have not even the manhood to avow and 
parrae consistently, but they are a burden to themselves, never 
oontent with their own company, trying to cheat care by wine 
or sleep or travel. It is noticeable that Horace is almost alone 
in taking notice of the restlessness of the world; his contem- 
porariea generally thought that if they were uncomfortable or 
•niious they always had something to be uncomfortable or 
•niious about, and did not inquire as to the origin of their 
Wsoeptibility. 

Another Stoic thesis is that all but the wise are mad, 
"liich is treated in t.he same ironical way: a crazy amateur 
rto has ruined himself by collecting is saved from suicide 
^ StertiniuB, as great a sage as any of the seven, who con- 
vinces him that everybody else is mad tw), and turns him 
1*66 to lecture hia fellow-madmen who suppose themselves 
isne. Having no business of hia own, the new missionary 
dewto himself to other people's, and so comes to know that 
baneas is a besetting sin of Horace, and begins by scolding him 
f« not writing more steadily ; he concludes by a list of the 
oUiffl signs of insanity to be found in him. These are that he 
Wlda as if he were M^cenas, that he dresses above his fortune, 
lliat he writes poems, which no wise man does, that his temper 
» borrible, that he is in and out of love with boys and girls 
liy tie thousand, till Horace cries for mercy : the interval is 
""finpied with a denunciation of avarice and ambition and waste, 
"igood set terms and with the inevitable parade of mythology: 
'Vety parricide is madder than Orestes ; Agamemnon, when he 
'*crificea Iphigenia, is madder than Ajas when he butchers the 
'o»p. Mad aa Horace is, Damasippus is madder, for he makes 
"o allowance in his system for the conventional compromises, 
VOL. 1. i; 
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Ich is not ironical. He ia expreaainghis sincere 
E harangue which he puts into the mouth of 
i Ofetlua acted up to it. It is remarkable how 
Erenient these convictions must have been to the government 
Paits one of whose chiefs Horace had taken service. Ofellus 
Id lost his estate in some confiscation or other, no friend at 
nut had procured its restitution, but the new proprietor was 
lay willing to have his property worked by hia victim, who 
Dure almost as well as before, and took the change of cir 
itost&nces very philosophically, reflecting that property was an 
BBteaning conception, that every one had the use of the land 
f turns, and no one had a real omiership : the moral of which 
' that young men should live hardly, and meet adversity with 
tid hearts. Plain living is the way to high thinking : a young 
imwho pampers himself is undermining his health, and is 
Hking a fool of himself and so destroj-ing his character; 
■tides which, suppose bia body should require indulgence, 
rltat new indulgence can a man give hia body who lives at the 
k^onable rate while young? Exercise and abstinence will 
tuke the coarsest food palatable, and keep up the old Roman 
fcuBcter and temper. Even the few who can really afford to 
aep a feshionable table without being ridiculous should 
■member that a revolution may sweep away their property, 
Bd therefore while they have it they had better lay it out 
Unnificently upon public objects ; for instance, it is a disgrace 
io a rich noble that there are temples falling to ruin. One 
IBtt throughout that Horace's taatea coincide with the interests 
sf Octavian, who did not wish the huge fortunes of his leading 
loociates to stimulate the emulation of the public at large, and 
Mcerely desired to use the position which a revolution pro- 
oiied hirn to inaugurate a thorough-going reaction. The 
IfeMiiry was probably empty, and the funds which in ordinary 
wnes had met the censor's contracts for keeping public build- 
"■gs in repair were not forthcoming : and if private munificence 
^iild be appealed to with effect, the government would reap a 
*ofold advantage : its friends would make it jiopiilar, and it 
'ould not have to face the disappointment of a throng of greedy 
"en of talent, like those who undermined the monarchy of July. 
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The eighth satire is a sequel lo the fourth: llie 61 
contraat rather than a sequel to the second. Theie Rn 
recalled the lessons of a sturdy survivor of the old leg 
the instruction of the generation which was beginning 
itself under the new ; in the fifth he illustrates the : 
to which a man who seriously cares for money is sure til 
Ulysses has been informed by Tiresias that he will 
Ithaca a beggar, and inquires how he had better repa 
tunes. The answer is: ' Do what every clever repr 
wants to make his way in Home does : pay your cour 
elderly man of fortune who is childless, flatter him. 
presents, do his dirty work in the law courts, and say 
out of devotion to his virtue ; show your concern for 1 
sell your wife to him — she will gladly consent if she 
share of the price ; don't be daunted by a single failiu 
there is a rickety heir, pay your court just the 3.-une; 
you credit, and you will not have too long to wait f 
version. Very likely your patron will offer to sho' 
will : say you cannot look at it, and mind yon do. If, a 
you are one heir among many, look out for any ini 
inherit with you, and pay your court to them.' There 
details, but even these do not satisfy the curiosity ol 
and, in accordance with Horace's system of abmpt tern 
Proserpine calls Tiresias away before he has comj 
description of the arts of the Roman fortune-huuter. 

As was i>erhap3 to be expected, the element ol 
criticism Is decidedly less prominent in the second h 
in the first. It is one sign more that Horace was 
cautions, that he had passed the stagewhen an antbitv 
lashes out in all directions, and reached the stage when 
prudent to limit the number of enemies and to secure 
allies as [lossible. The transition is mark^ by the las 
the first book, where he winds up his controversy with 
and his admirers, and decrees reputations to various m< 
M^cenan's circle. Thenceforward whenever lie has to 
Lucilius he is ostentatiously deferential to his predecesa 
he Bcknowledgeij his superior both in rank and talent : < 
and there we find a sneer at jioor Furius, who bl 




,nd then falls to singing how the Alps 
' "pattered over with snow, or Ht Fufius, who sleeps through 
* part of Ilione when Gitieims is roaring ' Mother I mother ! ' 
^thepartof DeiphobuH. 

The Epodes are in many respectB the most puzzh'ng portion 
■ th« Korks of Horace, for this reason among others, that he 
'"tiseif says so little about them. Oofe he ttlls the daughter of 
sniriiathat she may dispose of the slanderous iambi as she 
ill. Once he gives as a reason for not writing that he is asked 
ifrite saeh different things: Floms likes oiles, another likes 
tires seasoned with Bion'shlaeksalt, another likes iambics. He 
eats too, when forty, of his hot youth, when Plancus was consiil, 
ibe year of Philippi, and perhaps we are to understand (hat 
Jiens was the scene of his earliest amours. The internal 
idence derived from the epodes themselves is scanty. The 
e which opens the book seems to have been composed when 
Boenas was going without Horace to the battle of Actium, 
d is u pathetic exposition of the anxiety of the poet at being 

I behind. The ninth deals with his exultation when it was 
mra that the camjiaign of Antony had failed. The eiiteenth 
lit be early. The connection with Mcecenas must from the 
tt have involved some deference to Octavian, who would have 
en affronted if Horace had published his despair of the re- 
blic when he was trying to save it. When Horace was still 
ing among the vanquished of Philippi — some of whose chiefs 
[it enough strength in the ^gean to choose between the pro- 
tion of Octavian and Antony — when the landowners of Italy 
re making their last despairing stand for the last fragment 
tlieir rights in the dreadful war of Perusia, Horace may 

II have been tempted by the dream attributed to Sertorius, of 
indoning Rome to seek a refuge in the happy Isles of the West. 
e game note of despair is struck in the seventh ; the fratricidal 
idnessof the Homans will deliver Rome to the Parthian invader, 
ithe bloodof Remus will be avenged upon his brother's city, 
t there is no practical recommendation of any kind. Horace 
Ho longer the irreconcilable purist who sees no safety hut in 
igTation,but he is not the declared adherent of Octavian : he 

i generality that civil war is a disgr.icc and a 





to the cKent of Miecenas, and prosperity had n 
Horace to laugh as he does in the aixth satire i 
jealousies. \\'heti he had made his way he cm 
freedman'a son for having been indignant that a i 
with a louder voice should be a more popular I 
commons than his freebom self: with his wag 
thought it hard that he who was freebom shouk 
affronts from a slave who had made a fortune, 
because he had been a military tribune on the loai 
his rival was a military tribune on the wiuainj 
poems turn on lighter themes ; Horace banters l| 
tAste for garlic, congratulates him on his good loj 
laments his own ill luck, which, he tells MiBceoii 
interferes with poetry. 

In general the Epodes,when they deal with la 
an air of greater actuality than the later poems, (UU 
is not always pleasant ; among other things the ■ 
the attention of an older woman who could aSci 
to her lovers. As might be expected, she was cot 
and she was repaid for her exactions and her gj 
and insolent frankness. Under the patronaga 
Horace was charming, though irritable and satii 
was a penniless adventurer he was attractive, 1 
bitter. And the Epodes for the most jiart eg 
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The Epodea themselves are distlaguished from 
all other poems of Horace by their straightforward simplicity. 
The Satires are by turn prolix and curt, (Vagmentary and dis- 
cijRive; the Odes are terse, pregnant, and antithetical. It is only 
in the Epodes that Horace says what he has to say plainly and 
wntinuonsly, in its natural order from beginning to end. He 
Tmdly seems to select ! when a topic occurs to him he works it 
tint without interruption. Ne»ra promises to cling to him closer 
lhaDi\7toiIes, as long as the wolf shall vex the sheep and Orion, 
who stirs the winter sea, the sailors, and the breeze shall wave 
Apollo's unshorn hair. His successfii! rival may be richer, and it 
takes two lines to say this ; as beauty and wisdom are less im- 
portant, they are dismissed in a line apiece. Again, the catalogue 
of the enemies who did not injure Rome runs on for six lines con- 
tionoosly, and the li st of the portents which must occur before I he 
nfiigees return to Rome for ten ; the natural advantages of the 
liat^ isles occupy sixteen, and one is surprised to find the my- 
thological voyagers who never reached them dismissed in four. 
But the triumph of the tendency to simple enumeration 
is reached in the second epode, where the joys of country 
life are recoimted at length for sixty-six lines, with obvious 
SHoerity and a wistful freshness of anti<;i[)ation that are plainly 
tne eipression of the poet's own feeling, who had begun to 
find that to roam through woods and meadows, by streams 
wd waterfalls, and now and then to try a little hunting, was a 
feniBly for the discomforts of love, and to look with admiring 
tJerire not yet divorced from hope upon the family life which 
he Was never to share. To a bkteS reader there may seem to be 
•omething pointless in the catalogue of such simple joys : he 
might miss more than one pretty line by the way, and look im- 
jatiently to the end. There Horace is ready for him. All that 
lie has been reading or skipping are the words of Alphius the 
"iMiey-lender, when he was so impatient to retire into the countiy 
that he got in all his money in the middle of one month, only 
** look out for fresh investments at the beginning of the next. 
"hen one turns back, one sees that the finale has been kepi, iu 
^a throughout : the farmer's pleasure culminates in the sight 
^Ihe swarm of homebred slaves, the true wealth of the house ; 
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he does not dream of sacrificing more than a lamb at tb* 
feast of beating the bounds, or, if he indulge* in atid,' 
flesh is more savoury, it is onlj when the wolf has inan^i 
when he snares thrushes he reflects that a thrush is a 
bird and eats his fruit. Even the use of a wife u to 
dinner which you need not buy. The assumjition la noli 
through quite conBist«ntly : it is more like Horace than 
lender to reflect that a farmer is not roused like a soldiei Irj lit 
s trumpet, and need not shudder at the anger ul the «, 
can keep, above all, from the fomm and the haoglitj 
threeholda of the great. Then, too, though the fanners di* 
gence in training his vines and trimming and grafting his WU 
trees is hardly like Horace, his sense of the romantic side il 
country life is hardly like Alphius, who again would hardly bin 
noticed the drooping necks of the oien, almost too tired (o drw 
the light plough home with the share turned up. 

This is perhaps the nearest approach we get in this epA 
to the manner of the Odes : the image is subtle itself, anil mtdi 
more subtle by the reticence with which it is presented ; theOK 
word mversum marks the exhaustion of the oxen who find ll« 
light plough hai-d to draw, even when it has not to be dn«i 
through the resisting soil ; but Horace is not yet sure of bin«lt 
be cannot make his points in passing ; even this is prepared bj 
an exaggerated contrast; — the sheep who have been latoj 
their ease hmry home from pasture in a way in which tlwj 
certainly do not htury home in England. One traces sligta* 
anticipations of the wiiter's later manner in the value giveato 
single epithets, as in the line 



nt gaadet ir 



a dcoorpezis pira — 



the use of an epithet where a modem writer or an eaHy RaM 
writer would have used a relative clause is characteristic rf 
Augustan poetry, and still more of the poetry of HotW- 
Another epithet which is characteristic in a different way, isi 
more characteristic it may be of Vergil than of Horace, is i*wW 
for grass : it is obviously the direct reflex of a purely [AyflO' 
impression j perhaps the nearest English equivalent wonW 
be ' matted,' which renders not the physical impression it«l^ 
but an apprehension, partly intellectual, partly fanciful, of ili* 




f conditions which determine it : we have not an epithet 
r the mere sense we have of the grass ; before we can find 
le, we have to notice the way the leaves and stalks twine 
Igether, and then to remember that the fibres of a mat 
nts each other very much in the same sort of way. There 
OS fewer illustrations to be found of the more complex 
l^aties of Horace's later manner— the studied collocation of 
(mkIb to pique the curiosity of the reader, and give every word 
tt the group a factitious yet not an exaggerated interest. The 
trickaaad turns of construction which meet us in the Odes are 
■like the product of the metre and of the ingenuity needed to 
niMIer it. lu an artificial age a metrical effect suggests a gram- 
natical or rhetorical effect, in the same way as in a simpler 
■p a musical tone calls up a moral feeling. And if this seema 
lu^fetclied, it is sufficient to obser\'e that in the Odea them- 
•dves these felicities are abundant in proportion U> the intricacy 
rftbe metre. From the Epodes we may extract one or two 
lens, like — 

Me libertina, neqiie uno 
Contcnta, Phryne macerat. 

CiMle eipedire non auiicorura qaennt 

Libera coosUia, noc cunCumeliie gmvi^s ; 
tted alios ardor, ant paella candiibe. 

Am teretis paeri, loogam renoilaritia comam, 

f One feels that the turn in the last line especially is taken from 
p Greek ; and the same may be said of the whole poem, whose 
ft lines we quote because the Gnecism in them is more effective 

Dlic omne malam vino cantoqne levato, 
Deformis lEgnmoniiB dnloibiu alloquiis. 

The first three books ' of Odes belong to a well-marked 
Kriod; none can be proved to be earlier than the battle of 
Aclium, or later than the restoration of the standards taken 
' The third book is &□ after- thciaght, explained I17 the opening series oE 
'Mm on llie itevcral retonuB of AugnatUB ; and their effect is pcrofptiblo in the 
tentnst betwecD the cloaiDg ode of the second book and the cloaiiig ode of 
Lb( tUtd. In the Brst, whiah ia intended to snm up hia lyrical activity, Honuse 
lUnka of catbiog better to say thaa that he feels he la torning int 
knd knovs that he will be read from the Danube t« the Tigris ; lu the Mcosd 
WMTihing grotesqoe and unreal baa lUsappeared, he only dwella upon what 1 
~r Italian — the atalely ritual of the Capitol, the pnrcbcd pluiii-, iin4 
g tonanta of his native Apulia. 
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when Crassus was defeated. The most characterietic "f tWm, 
with hardly an exception, can be proved to fall within the 
years ; and upon the work of those years those whn ouondtr 
Horace a great poet would probably rest his claim. Thfly Woaj 
to the middle of Horace's life, to the years between ihirty-foo 
and forty, and this is noticeable because they dwell much ma* 
upon the shortness of life than the earlier and laier pufliUi 
The preoccupation with death varies very nmch in its slreiit!* 
in different ages, and in the same age among differenl imiin- 
duals : it waa much stronger in Horace than in Vergil or OtH 
and it took rather a different form. So far as Vergil fell il,tii 
felt it as a matter for sympathy which was very nearlyd* 
interested ; it was the spectacle rathef than the pnwjxrt rf 
mortality that moved him. It would be wrong to siy iW 
Horace's feeling was selfish: the prospect of the mortaliiTi 
others moved him as much aa the prospect of bis own ; bat it if 
still true that he was moved by the prospect rather than by'f* 
spectacle. And the time when the prospect moved liito ^ 
was when his physical prime wasjust beginning to be over.tud 
when his spiritual prime, which is commonly at least as fl«*- 
ing aa the physical prime, was just setting in. It was his an 
good fortune that liis spiritual prime coincided with one of l!* 
happiest and most promising moments of the spiritual bfe of UK 
world. For the seven years which are covered by the W 
three books of Odes, Horace's relation to his contemporiMI 
was the most favourable which a man of genius can posBw 
occupy. The improvement io their life was large enougb !• 
swift enough to lift him up and to carry him fonran!;»» 
the spring and buoyancy of hia own nature was still suffifi>* 
to keep him well above them. One well-marked sign of lU* 
superiority is a serious exultation which carries with it 
exemption from anxiety. His indifference to ' rumom^ ' wow 
have been enviable to the author of the ' Imitation,' and 1*' 
lived at a time when rumours had unusual power : great ev« 
had just happened; hardly anybody was left in a femiliar nS"] 
assiu-ed position. Within the Roman Empire Ihe woft « 
restoration was going on with results that were dazzling fw'^ 
moment, and really full of solid promise for the future; b"' 
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•Mtof those who profited hy the work were lookers-on, who 
rere not called to belp and liad no help to give. In fact, they 
ift«n profited by the improvement without sharing it. Rome was 
tmuch wholesomer and pleasanter place to live in, while some 
rfort was being made to restore family life among the upper 
ehwes : bot Propcrtius was very much afraid of being called to 
fcund a femily of his own. Horace, who was not a knight and 
did not come under the new laws, could afford to be entliusias- 
Gb. But spectators less ca[>able of enthusiasm transferred all 
tJtt reetlesaness which the events of the last generation had 
tnd in them to the chances of what might happen abroad, at a 
time when the frontier of the Euphrates had been repeatedly 
»ioIated and the frontifer of the Danube had not yet been esta- 
Wiibed. The loungers in the streets of Rome were full of 
fun of what the Dacians would do, or what might happen to 
Uridates, while Horace was wrapped up with the Muses when 
be rae serious, or was forgetting graver cares in wine or love. 

His exaltation was more intelhgible to his contemiioraries 
tiin to UB, An Italian of the Augustan age with a new type of 
Greek poetry to natiuiilise was in very much the same position as 
a Italian of the fifth or the nineteenth century with a new cult 
tcnatiiralise. And Horace was in more esclusive possession of 
lis field than most of the writers of the time. We have the 
judgment of Quinctilian that he was practically the only Roman 
fpic poet worth reading ; while in heroic and elegiac poetry 
tbere were many writers of whose success we are still able to 
JttJge, and the unanimous tradition of Roman literatiue assures 
■■ that many of the numerous writers of tragedy attained what 
■>i accepted as success. 

Horace's method of work is not so easy to a^ertaJn. We 
Wily know how much he boiTOwed, nor how far what he bor- 
fWred wan transformed, and all conclusions must be a little 
Ukcertain, because the greater part of Greek lyrical poetry has 
>een lost. Nor do we know the extent of Horace's obhgations 
*> other parte of Greek literature; for instance, the image of 
^ropa at nightfall might very well be taken direct from Moa- 
■niiK, although it is impossible to prove that the Alexandrian 
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not hoih imitating a lost Helien 



ask whether he was a mere echo : and, if that is a 
be aet aside at once, where his originality lios. 

For one thing, he ha^ transformed the Alcaic 
and Choriambic metres in the same v&y as Vergil ba 
the hexameter. He has given them the smootfaiH 
ness which was needed in a language where c<Q 
much more plentiful than in Greek, sonorons VfW 
thongs much rarer, while syntajc was fer more dl 
inflections at least as well preserved though less ct 
the free use of particles was superfluons. Then tc 
trace the influence of newly perfected Latin proaa 
periodic structure which is iudependent of the meCi 
and yet always kept in harmony with it, so that til 
the sentence and of the metre heighten one anQ 
Horace this effect is carried further than in Vergil 
we may find an explanation in a peculiarity of 
poetry. The collocation of words in Pindar and ii 
choruses of ,?^scbjlu8 and Sophocles is quite voi 
else in Greek literature, and is hardly explicable t 
rary grounds. Still less can we suppose that saet 
were baffled by metrical difficulties, and arranged t] 
as they could rather than as they would. A passifaj 
might be found in the difGcuIty of singing and dlfl 
which would lead to much arbitrary transpositid 
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KiB Pindaric transpositions are utilised, like the correspondences 
between the metxical and syntactical enijihaais, as far as a 
delicate and fastidious artist could utilise them ; and they are 
ODlf admitted so far as they could be utilised. 

Another and more important dtbt to Pindar is perhaps to be 
1 in the structure of the more ambitious odes. Horace 
Kly refused to write in metres like Pindar's, which he could 
Itcan; and tlie intricate implicit harmony of plan which 
1 and Dissen have traced beneath the apparently aimless 
s of so many Epinlcia was not at all in the spirit of 
Dstan art. But the combination of mythology and ethical 
^t and political enthusiasm is in itself like Pindar, only, 
re should eipect in a Komau poet, the proportion of political 
Daiasm is larger, for in Pindar the spirit of jubilant sym- 
y with the heroic and spontaneous side of life is balanced 
ptipirit of dry caution, not to say of timid reserve, in all that 
I its practical business. Moreover, for Pindar the glory 
le state is centred in the glory of heroic houses, while for 
e the glory of individuals shines brightest in the glory of 
aie. Still, though there is much to limit the resemblance, 
Bs poem as the fourth ode of the third book recaUs Pindar 
i method and arrangement, at any rate from the seventh 
B onward ; and the third ode does so even more completely, 
h the resemblance is masked by the greater development 
•e ports of a scheme which, though simplified and reduced 
i> proportion, is very like a scheme of Piudar's.' 
SUorace had done nothing but write Pindaric odes in Alcaics 
1 subjects in a Koman spirit, this would in itself have 
I a kind of originality ; but beside this there are many 
inteofinterestwhich are dne to his special shareoftheculture 
h time. There is the constant inculcation of unworldlinesp, 
e limitation of personal aims, and the sufficiency of virtue, 
*''ich contrasts both with the i>arty spirit and personal peevish- 
"^8 of Alcseus, and with Pindar's oscillations between en- 
' SnbotdioBte resemblances may be Iraced in Ihe abrupt dose o[ this ode, 
^4 In the odd kntiquarian parcnthefis in the fourth ode of the fourtli bonk 
*^^t Iho AmaaoDian area of the Vindelioi : in Pindar sach adiirreuion would 
"•^ nffend us, but in Horace tbe general finish of surface is t 
•'abiinile that tbc interruption teems Irivial and we wiah it 
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1 of the alwolute wortli of bu patna^ 
e of the necessitj orcaution and Mbriet 
SotnediDes in preaehiiig BobridyPiBik 
!, bot lliere is alirayi s difemt 
I efaiefij for prudt-nce in condoctjd 
i tag the more imrard prudenra vbfd 
( his ovn sool in patience and peace. Qi 
t vealtb : H<wace idealises poverty. 1 
m ^ the ■iJmIiIj ftr pi'^n-g and polace-building idd 
■d Hmn voaU ham anxued the admiration of PidI 
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tt: in his Odes Uoraceufe 
A thiB Kndv; he nerer admonishes Angurtv' 
iaMihe»ffien>ar.Arce&i)a£. V^ere be cannot sbM 
e of the cnfierar, he is discreetly silent ; all tbep 



gBHiwaidr of Au^tutas'g vtvk is passed over, and, as migtilbB 
bciB ^ipaeted, ao iDomiie is burned at the shrine of tbe gfl 
Jlriha: ■» lf*^i-^«-=Tn gne«l£ the architectural magniJii'eiyiei 
the Riga «hieh faand Home brick and left her marble. Tl 
the «U tcHflaa dmdd be rebuilt was wi^ll, but there is 
thai it «aa well that the new temples should be more gatfo* 
tliBB tiw (4d : aD thai Horace cares for is that jKiutifi' 
shooU go up (oodn- sacrifice in silence, as in iheday; 

Agiin, the ct-mmercial activity which fullowed ujwn ^- 




tbe temper of Jjamartine and Chateaubriand — ideal aspira- 
liu without ideal activity, which is not favourable to cheerful- 
pm or hopefulness. 

kk^e extension of commerce and military relations gives a 

Ihroharaeter to the geographical background which Horace, 

BBIus Greek predecessors, values rather more than a modem 

To Pindar the wide world beyond was full of memories 

I who had wandered through it : to Horace it is the 

field, to be replenished and subdued by hia own fame and 

I laws and genius of Rome. Every Eastern embassy, every 

Jlonng expedition with a mihtary escort, was the occasion 

hich claimed as accomplished more than the most 

le observer could rationally hope. But theHe exaggera- 

*re never quite uncalculatJng. When there is an expedition 

Horace warns his friends both in jest and earnest 

idaat wishing to join it to make their fortunes. ^Tien the 

ndaids taken with Crassus were at length restored, it may 

occurred to Labieuus and others that the standards had 

restored without the captives. Horace was prepared for 

cavillers: Augustus was a god upon earth who had sub- 

the Persians, it was scarcely conceivable that captives 

Phave siu-vived, and, if any had, they deserved to be left 
: &te, on the principles advocated long ago by Regulus. 
8 we ought to read between the lines an apology for 
ratitude of Augustus, in the ode where Horace invites 
3a to keep with him the feast of his deliverance from 
I'Otrgtten tree. We know that Miecenaa was hurt at being left 
:Q ignorance of state affairs, and Horace, who had often com- 
P&mmted him upon his freedom from ambition, advises him to 
pfcfit by the exemptions of his private station.' In the same 
•ty he consoles JVIsecenas for the reports of his wife's infidelity 
■JB persistent optimism, and meets the complaints of a broken- 
"own pohtician and voluptuary with promises of fidelity to death 
*Bd reminders of the bright days he had known, especially of 

e may find a remoler allnHion to the eaoie ETievance in the 
e where Horace deljeit the uncertainty of fortune, £rum whioh 
f ho luul little to tear, whilo &[ict«Das might wilh less ■binnlily 
___ itUmwlf with the aiupicioD that the loss of power foreihsdoweil Iho 
■*tt ilktiaii aiici fortune. 
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the applause he had received when he appeared in the 
after an illness. In a more independent mood, Horace 
adopts the grievances of Lollius, who had a bad name u 
historians for charges which Horace e^ressly sets himself b 
rebut. Horace had a strong imaginative sympathy with anvitu^ 
that looked like sturdiness. He liked to imagine AngustiB : 
model of constancy proof against the tyranny of one and ^ 
madness of many, because he frowned on the dream of t.i 
the capital to the Hellespont under the name of restoring 
No doubt the civil wars fought out on the coasts of the 
had led many to see that Consular Asia was a more deib 
country than Italy. But there was no effective pressure i 
Augustus to anticipate Constantine : there were only enles 
loiterers in no haste to return. An ode to Munatios PUn«n 
one of these refugees, is a cento from the Greek with a BcM 
application ; a Greek epithet of Argos is rather awl 
paraphrased. In a letter to Bullatius we have the samepnttM) 
precepts in a less ambiguous shape. There is as yet nohaHl 
to Augustus in either poem, nor in the ode on the restoratiCBj 
Pompeius Grosphus, who found it easier to forget his wnogil 
wine than to thank the nnnamed benefactor who had 
him to the gods of his fathers and the sky of Italy, as if i 
had no iwlitical birthright. 

Manliness, according to Horace, does not imply the lent 
attention to civic duties. There is nothing anywhere inwB- 
sistent with the hearty sneer at opdla foreusis,^ the dnidgor 
of the forum. The ordinary business of a young man of qirit 
is to exercise himself in breaking horses and hurling javelins ia 
the Campus Martiua j his ordinary pleasure is with the Insf vbo 
loves and hides, and ia caught because she cannot keep fna 
laughing at the bewilderment of her lover, who snatchH » 
bracelet or ring as a pledge that at their next meeting she nil 
be as punctual and leas coy. The doctrine t.liat the ple»so«of 
the moment is always to be taken in youth is not only an »Sst 
of temperament with Horace ; it is a lesson of experience; I» 
had lived with men who could never be certain of the maiw, 
and whose plans always failed ; the worth of such liv« n 
' Unlpss ne count liig eBteem for a great aHvocatc. 
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ed as a matter of fact in moments and not in the long-run. 
ler result, of this hfe is the idealisation of ease, which we 
n a Sapphic ode to the same friend. The poem is inte- 
igin another way, ae almost the only indication of conscious 
y with Catulhis, who denounced ease with a vehement 
m only less impressive than Horace's tone of intense 
aug, and we may note Horace's clear conviction that, it i« 
to be won by a moral effort, to resist the restlessness and 
ty which are the plague of half-occupied men. 
fterall, the hours of gladness and the days of repose were not 
'hole, or anything like the whole, of life ; there was always a 
fTonnd of dissatisfaction and irony : the last weighty words ' 
i gnat series of ethical odes at the beginning of the third 
really sum up the ejcpresaiou of an undercuirent of feeling 
1 Sowed on beneath the poetical enthusiasm of the patriot 
he bacchanal. The wounds of the civil war seem to have 
always bleeding inwardly. He recurs to the subject again 
gain, as if the stain could never be effaced ; and when Pollio 
rtook a history of them, Horace's complimentiiry anticipa- 
of the result almost read like dissuasives. He shudders at 
tiought of the abrill trumpet ringing in his ears: he sees 
chiefs laid low in the dust, which is no dishonour, and all 
orld subdued except the fierce spirit of Cato — the one anti- 
ian hero whose praise the Augustan poets felt it safe to 
because his opposition had been disinterested, not to say 
,ctical. He sees all the perils of the work, and he does not 
to imagine it could have lessons. For instance, though he 
d of the topic that true friendship which does not change 
foitODe is a rare distinction, it does not strike him that it 
istiiiction especially rare in revolutionary times, for when 
positions are seldom shaken, respect for them is strong 
[h to survive the shock. As it is, he shrinks from the sub- 
a he generally does shrink from higher subjects altogether, 
■ from a sense that he himself cannot be serious without 
Uty,aiid partly from a distaste for the subjects about which 
s ejected to be serious. He often tells ns that Phosbus 
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forbade him to sing of battlea and of conquered cities, and 
he must leave such themes to Varius, who conld soatM' 
the wings of Homer ; but for once he is entirely frank, ind 
that Maecenaa had hetter write Angustus' deeds— in iirose. 

All this explains the shortness of the jwriod of 
spontaneous activity as a lyric poet : illusions came to liim' 
and did not stay long. He had always felt that WM 
women were for youth, and he was quite in earnest irilV 
resolution to forsake both at the proper time. He had wt 
constitution of an Anacreon to tempt him from hia reaolt 
He feared the 8i)itefnl comments which he liad bestowed 
on the companions of Ids revels who had gone on too 
\\Tien the time came to keep his resolution, he found iWI 
made liim languid and irritable. The Muse Viad forsaken Ul 
and her kissea left liim weak. He professed to regnit 
youthful inspiration no more than his youthful lnck»,aBit 
think sleep a better occupation for a man of his yean tb| 
writing verses. He reflected soberly on the chances nf fiultf 
and was resolved not to run the risk of exposing the d«^i 
his powers to i>ublic contempt. He had other inleiwU I 
prospect, and ho]ied, not unreasonably, to find compensatiiiDl 
philosophy. He saw clearly that character waa the foundatialtl 
national and individual happiness, and that reflection andf^ 
discipline were capable of producing great and beneficial chMW 
in character. Besides, the mere magnitude of phil<»^4* 
problems excited him : philosophy was the studyof thevootW 
of man — how could a man live rightly without stndyiaglit 
vocation? how could a man who was studying his vocntin W 
tfl be well employed ? Horace was quite ready to adopt fc<* 
Stoicism its exaggerated senae of moral responsibility wA Ht 
exaggerated condemnation of the natural man, who lin*!? 
Iiabit or temper, not by system. But the system of St«o* 
did not grow upon him : besides the objections which be '''' 
from the first, the attitude of comparing doctrines and tiji^ 
exjieriineuts was much more favourable to self-complacency li" 
going humbly to school when he was growing old. Sonwti'D'' 
he thought of doing all the business which could not birt W* 
in the way of an intimat* of Mrw-cnas heartily, and mskinS 




*** a useful citizen ; sometimefl he indulged his natural 
^' ease, and found reasons for staying at hia Sabine fanii or 
^tiere, to arrange things to his own mind instead of trying 
't hiaigelf to the course of the world. Naturally the study 
*K)t a great auceesa ; Horace found himself as irritable as 
f>»Dd more peevish than he had been before; the letter to 
Uovanus contains a confession of his failure. But in spite 
lisoouragement he persevered ; he knew that a neglected 
ader goes to pieces in a disgusting manner when the con- 
lUon gives way, and that a character well trained in time 
! in purity and dignity as the lower nature decays. Although 
robably knew that he had no natural vocation for perfection, 
he was bom with a weak will as he was bom with weak eyes, 
inference he drew was that i£ was needful to take care 
th, &nd he probably felt his superiority to the mechanical 
dded absolutism of the Stoics, when he observed that it is 
ible to go on to a certain point, if not permitted to go 
ler. It is of a piece with this, that in the first letter to 
itM he concludes with a resolution to go his own pace, 
out waiting for laggards or pressing on those in front of 
, It is characteristic too, that he lays down the principle 
Homer is a better ethical teacher than Chrysippus or 
itor. This is a way of saying that what he wants is not a 
r of ethical doctrine, but an illustration of a very few 
sal aphorisms. One has been often quoted which tells how 
lies suffer for the faults of kings — perhaps Horace attached 
B importance to the comparison between himself and most 
ia contemporaries and the worthless crowd who fill up the 
:gToimd of the ' Odyssey.' The craving for coarse pleasure, 
indifference to noble action, which are always general on 
morrow of revolutions, disturbed him almost as much as 
recklessness with which people allowed envy, anger, and 
ice to grow upon them without reileeting on the misery 
' were laying up. It is noticeable as a proof of Horace's 
cientions good sense that he does not attack the cynic who 
ks that virtue is so much words as a wood is so much logs, 
throws himself with conviction into money-making. Such 
m is really not avaricious ; he is never at leisure to be tor- 
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merited by the craving for monfy, whit;Ii is felt most kwnWIl' 
the bksome intervals of energetic efforts to get it. 

This state of mind is not favourable to literary actiritv.sni 
Horace wrote little except letters, and we cannot asfometlji 
anything like all the twenty letters contained in the first bock, 
which was published when he was forty-four — with aeon 
doubts as to whether it was worth publishing — were neat 
then. Several are mere notes of introduction or im-italiuii,iai 
even an introduction is the pretext for the lecture on iiM^ 
matters to Iccius, who had philoBophical pretensions, ml: 
temperament more given to gain than Horace approved. & 
t«o, the letter to Albinovanus seems a congratulation mH 
position as secretary to Til>erius in hie Armenian e: 
which in one way or another is the occasion of several 
Horace's notes. The letters which show mcst delibtntri 
intention are the first to Miecenas, which must be one of 
latest, and the pair of letters to Scfcva and Lollius on ti» 
whole duty of a retainer. That to Scebyb brings out the 
a young man of spirit has to court the great — unless he cbootf 
to vegetate in a comer, 'for after all to be born and diewitlxMt 
notice is no bad life.' At the same time, he must rememlBr 
his own dignity, never ask for money or money's worth, eift« 
because he is really poor or because he says he has been roblwL 
Lollius apparently had entered upon the career about TAifl 
Scfeva still was hesitating ; and Horace lectures him on 
feult opposite to that on which he lectures Sc^va, The « 
tainer must not give himself airs of independence ibmS 
trifles : if he tries to set up for being as fine a gentleman 
hifl patron, he makes himself ridiculous : it is only a vmj riA 
man of high station who can afl'ord to play the fool. Tbffl 
too, the retainer, besides avoiding self-assertion and dispJi'i 
must be willing to humour his patron and to share his inlewU. 
He must be careful how he gets his patron talked aboot, « 
ne must avoid the mistake which Vergil made about 'Alexi*' 
he must be careful what introductions he give^, and wbm I" 
has given one he must defend the friend he introduces in 
of need up to the latest possible moment. After all, it is b ri«ij 
line of life, in which suTess dejiends verv much 



Vtng a temperament to suit the patron ; and at Horace's age, 
senever it is possible to get quietly into the country, nothing 
I the way of advancement seems so desirable as to live tlie 
id of life to oneself in health and peace. This waa difficult 
KBgh, as we see from a letter to Mfecenas in which Horace 
pologiges, with an odd mixture of cajolerie and obstinacy, for 
b det«rmi nation to prolong a five days' leave of absence 
tiiefinit«ly : Mascenas would not surely wish him to risk his 
erfth in the heats of autumn; and then when winter comes 
n, be will have to take care of himself and get into a comer 
Dd read. Miecenas knew the value of his gift when he made 
hnce independent, and if he disapproves the use he makes of 
h independence it is for the patron to reclaim his gifts : they 
liU be restored as cheerfully as they have been enjoyed. This, 
le the letter at the beginning of the book, looks late : that 
ihich stands last but one may be earlier : it seems to date 
tom the days when Horace still drank hard and gaily, and 
«i apparently not written many of his loftier odes. Another 
sMer equally early, not earlier, may be that to Tibulhis, 
'hich implies that Horace was mainly known as a satirist, and 
I probably a remonstrance, half literary half [wlitical, on the 
ttctivity of a charming poet who to the last refused to rally 
1 the empire. The letters to Fuscus and Quinctius about his 
nn are likely to be early too : in the first he observes that his 
TO has cesthetic attractions, which Fuscus found hard to 
aagine ; in the second we see that most of his friends thought 
rore of its value than of its beauty, and turned first to the 
lestion whether it grew corn or oil, because there was a profit 
t be got oat of oil, while com could not be depended upon for 
tore than a living. 

Of course we have no right to suppose that the later letters 
We the only product of the years of comparative idleness 
fbich came between the [lublication of the three books of Odes 
ad that of the fourth. In fact the superb ode to the elder 
-«llius cannot but fall within a yeai- or two of the publication 
"f the three books, and if we disregard the tradition which 
nskes the Vergil of the twelfth ode another than the epic 
[>oet we should be obliged to Hiitp that before his death. The 
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whole book, liowever, has rather tlie appea 
math ' : the main harvest has been reaped, an 
though rich in quality, is scanty. Like its j 
fourth book draws its inspiration from events. The campi^ 
of Tiberius and Drusus in the Orisons and the countiy toiranli 
the Danube naturally appealed to the pride of the emperor iH 
to the sympathies of the poet : it was long since such a anh 
siderable military achievement, so wholly matter for gratnlaticiB 
had been wrought so near to Italy. It seemed a pledge thi 
(he dynasty would be happily carried on, and so called out th 
enthusiasm of those who felt anxiety for the future which tl* 
could not express, although it is half uttered in the ode whJd 
complains of Augustus' prolonged absence in Spain. Anotbi 
source of inspimtion was the vigour with which Aogostm *l 
following up his legislation in favour of public momlity, irtdd 
as Horace grew older, seemed more and more the one conditio 
on which he could hope for real durable improvement. Tl 
enthusiasm of such a shrewd observer is probably the meam 
of the good effects which followed the temporary conformity I 
well-meant laws. The illusion was never complete, it woul 
not have lasted ; but there came one fortunate moment of aw 
plete fnlfihnent. In the year 737 it was decided that \k 
Sibylline books required the celebration of games in honour J 
Apollo and Diana at the completion of a eeculumj which ■■ 
supposed to consist of a hundred and ten years, and to nii^ 
the extreme duration of human life. At these games a cMf 
of children with both parents living, whose mother had i«lf 
married once, had to sing a hymn ; and of course HoneeM 
to compose it. The occiision appealed to his sense of pie^i 
which, as commonly happens with cultivated self-indulgt^tnn 
in an old society, attached itself to ritual rather than lo hSA 
The hymn is stately and solemn, in spite of an official »ir, 
which strikes a modern reader more because he has little tjtf 
|>athy with the fervour of the poet, even where it is nw(( 
genuine, and comes nearest to the tone of the Psalini "' 
Degrees. It looks like a second attempt, for in the fonrtb book 
we find another ode to Apollo and his sister,' which ttmn 

' Unlera, indeed, like the siiiiilar ode in Catnlliu, it m^I 
intended for some minor cecemony. 
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perijaps a fresher interest in the celebration, which he hoped 
would be a lifelong memory for the choir. In taking up the 
labject for the first time, he followed Greek precedents too 
cUelj, and dwelt more on topics of mere mj-thology than 
suited the oci^aaion ; though perhaps they suited Horace's talent 
better than the attempt to bring out the physical and ethical 
Mpecta of the worship of Apollo and Diana which we find in the 
'Cimen Jieculare' itself. To find a measure of his esidtation 
as thp chosL-n psalmist of Rome we must turn to the devout 
ode Ui Melpomene, which marks, too, a sense that occasional 
inspiratioQ may lead to an enduring consecration. Whoever has 
been visited by the Muse is a being apart, to whom the business 
wid the interests of the world have lost their meaning. 

Aa this ode shows the persistence of Horace's unworldliness, . 
"tlien show that his hopes that years would subdue his animal 

iuture came t« little : love did not cease to torment him nor 
fine to cheer him, though one notices that the enjoyment of 
Iwth is quieter — he speaks of being ' mellow ' instead of being 
'drunk'; when he invites his mistress to keep Maecenas' birth- 
day with him, he tells her with an air of conviction that he is 
L too old to love again, and he only asks to be accepted aa a piB 
aifei" instead of ' Telephus,' whom ' Phyllis ' would have if she 
' "ere not forestalled by a lady as willing and richer. This 
frank recognition of unideal relations does not exclude real 
delicacy of feeling, but there are signs that Horace was not 
satisfied with himself. He had called himself a pig of Epi- 
cunia' Bty : one might almost suppose that he was still thinking 
of himself in the memorable lines which end the second book 
of letters. If so, he thought it was time for him to die without 
Waiting till 

Youth that weaxa 
Its motley belier kicli thee down the stain. 

However this may be, he did not become indifferent to litera- 
ture because he had outHved his own literary activity: he 
wished to be a whetstone for olher men's wit when his own had 
lost its edge. His criticiemB are extremely penetrating, though 
ftagmentary and not very fruitful. He pointed out shrewdly 
enough the most conspicuous defects in contemporary liferatore, 
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and it is poasible from his criticisms to form some idea ot \\k 
general condition of which these defects were symptome: bul» 
large and connected scheme of doctrine is necessarj for awrit«i 
whose eriticiama are to issue in a literary reformation. It ii 
true that when we come to Horace's continuator, Persius, n 
find traces of a change of fashion among the mob of gentJeiMi 
who wrote with ease. What Horace complains of is a tendoie; 
to fluent showy incorreetneas ; what Persiua complains of ii i 
fluent mechanical overfiuish. One can account for the change 
from rude vigour to empty pathos by the decline of poblie 
spirit and national energy, but the eager search for refinementi 
of verbal melody is not a neceaaaiy consequence of this change, 
and it is not unlikely that the fashion which ran to seed nnda 
Nero may have been influenced in some degree by writers ihu 
had half appropriated or misappropriated a precept of Horace. 
The real objection with Horace lies deeper; he shows some 
perception that Roman literature suffered from being the 
accompli shraent and the pastime of a class instead of being llie 
work of trained organs of the national life. Poets formod i 
mutual admiration society : some elegiac poet (Tibullu8?)l<il 
Horace be was a new Alcfeus: the elegiac poet wa^ a «« 
CalUmachus: if that seemed cheap praise (Properiius bd 
appropriated it), then he was a new Mimnermus. Adnii*o«i 
to the society was easy: everybody, educated and unedutxud, 
wrote poetry : and it was moi-e than doubtful whether it «f 
worth while to convince bad [xiets that their poetry was bid; 
it amused them and hurt nobody, and Horace was too reasonillt 
to suppose that everybody, or nearly eveiybody, who enjoyed 
writing bad poetry could leiun to write good by taking yU» 
He has a sort of fellow-feeling for even bad poets, for the wcrid 
at large despises good. The average respectable Roman "• 
above all things, according to Horace, a man of business: ccm- 
pound addition and subtraction were the foundation of educa- 
tion, and in the character which this education developed, »1! 
the springs of feelings which express themselves in poetry* 
respond to poetry were dried up. Such sentimental or lestlifti' 
interest as the man of business is callable of clings round old 
associations : he gets to be fond of what his fathers adnuW 
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tSoK him. Horace its always coming back to the grievance 
iat, the literature of the Scipionic age was popular among 
lis contemporaries, in a way in which the literature of the 
lngu^tan age was not : it is significant in the same sense that 
ilaye like Sheridan Knowles's sometimes had a striking success, 
fhe public, if it was to listen, liked to listen to showy handling 
{ ethical or political commonplaces, set forth by characters 
ihoae behaviour was governed by a strong sentiment of their 
ige utd station : if they could say * How like a young man ! ' or 
How like a slave ! ' they did not miss mere jesthetic merits, 
[iwefully conducted dialogue, telling situations, or skilfully 
Banaged plots. Then too the part of the audience which 
slued itself on its judgment waa still at the stage of judging 
7 the moral : Horace himself was still at the stage of re- 
[lecting and accepting any success that was reached by what 
Mid be called literary means j for the public, even the 
iBtmcted public, had reached the point at which their whole 
leasure in a play was derived from the spectacle. So far as 
is advice to literary aspirants is directed to their own con- 
ience, its burden is finish and self-criticism : nothing is to be 
ealed that cannot be treated brilliantly; nothing that can be 
ealed brilliantly is to be left tilt it is brought to its full effect. 
He of the topics which was most disciissed was the tone of 
iction to be adopted: the popularity of the old-fashioned poets 
•Id in favour of archaism : there was, besides, a current of mere 
urbanity,' catching the tone of good society and tending to a 
Wow fluctuating vocabulary, often half unintelligible except 
' the initiated. Horace lays down that the jioet will not fly 
MiDuch in the face of usage, and that subject to this he will 
rail himself of all the resources of the language. Perhaps 
le theory is founded uixin Vergil's practice. Another point 
1 which Horace lays stress is the ars celare artem: it is 
"ticeable that he illustrates this by the skill of a practised 
"Deer, Hs he illustrates the preliminary training, with which 
'etastera were so ready to dispense, by the training of the 
Wete. Both illustrations are suggestive: it seems as if 
*ace thought of the poet as having learned to do difGcult 
'Ogs easily when he was at his best ; and when he came short 
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of doing his best, frying over and over till the best ou 
iteelf. 

It is in the same spirit that Horace urges the Piwe to am 
the models of Greece by day and night: be is still mthwit » 
theory of art, and can only recommend repeated and fastitoi* 
endeavour in the presence of the best results. And it is to le 
noticed further that he practised what he preached, for in lltf 
fourth book and the ' Carmen Seculare ' we find a slight leodntcj 
to revert to the freer metres of Greece. He certainly decidoi 
that in the Sapphic a weak csesura as in the line — 

Sidemm regina bicornis aadi 
— supplied a valuable element of variety, which might be frwli 
used provided that the line, where it occurred, was other«i« 
sonorous. He was inclined to doubt whether it was neoeusair 
that the first choriambus in his favourite glyconic rhjilim 
should end with a word ; but a line like 

Mon incotidia EorthBginU unpix 
did not seem to invite repetition: and the next line, whkh 
begins with an ignoble pronoun,' suggests that the esperimeM 
may have been partly the result of indolence — perhaps too of 
baste, for the poem to Censorinus was probably intended as 
new ycai's gift. It is remarkable that Horace, who in his Ictten 
depreciates the literary achievements of his time, and ridicule* 
the commerce of adulation which he shares, should speak 
seriously and loftily of [loetry in his Odes than any other caa- 
temiwrary writer j and still more remsu-kable, that his estimate 
seems to have risen as his inspiration fhigged. In the early 
odes the feeling seems to be that the Muse admits the port 
into au ideal world, from which all the sordid anxieties and 
agitationa of the real world are hapjnly excluded : in the lat«r 
odes, the feehng is rather that the ix>et idealises history, that 
all the great men of the past whose memory is the tight of 
the world owe their glory to the ]x>et. Perhaps this view wu 
suggested by Horace's knowledge that the grandeur of the 
Augustan age had a side which was not ideal, and that it 
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ed a special efifort to see, and a special power to show, the 
side, which he had made it his mission to glorify. We 
customed, rightly or wrongly, to believe that the best that 
le in the world is immeasurably better than the best that 
3 said of it : and therefore Horace's view of the functions 
3 sacred bard may ofifend us. If it is less reverent than 
I's blessing on those * who were faithful bards and spake 
; in Phoebus' name,' it is higher than the view of the 
c writers, who seem most serious when they anticipate 
ersonal reputation which is to reward their accomplish- 
. One finds this feeling in Horace too ; it comes between 
rorthier feeling of the ode to Fuscus and the ode to 
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that tbe corse uimn the fickle Delia may not come tnie,williliu 
tender anxiety to propitiate the deities on her behalf. The Ict- 
demessiajusta little morbid ; he always fancies himself dyin^ia 
the arms of Delia, or Delia dying in his. In the same gpirit beaji 
of his second love, Nemesis, who was as false as the first, tbt 
he is not worth a single tear of hers. Such delicacy is uniqni 
in Latin literature : until we come to Apuleiua there is hinlly 
another writer who understands what delicacy means. i3lh« 
poetical lovers beat their mistresses, and then ask to have thdr 
hands tied : instead, Tibulhis wishes that he might never iun 
had hands if he conld think of such a thing. 

There is less tenderness in what may be called the dramatic 
elegies of the thii-d and fourth book : the third deals maiulytitJi 
the loves of Lygdamus and Nea;ra; the fourth, in a morefng- 
mentary manner, with the loves of Cerinthus and Sulpiciiu We 
may guess that we have a series of billets-dou^, or only the 
scraps of verse out of them, or we may guess that we have the 
germs which, if TibuUus had lived, would have grown lo [xwm* 
on the scale which we find in the first two books, whith do-r, 
not very impressively, with a poem on the departure of Macer, 
another poet and lover, to the wars — whither TihoUns wodd 
follow if he coutd leave his love behind. 

As TibuUus' own love-affairs were too prosperous for the m»- 
menf to write about, it is intelligible that he should liave written 
about his friends', and that he should not have written so W- 
But it is generally held that the inferiority in the foiirth book, 
at any rate, is too marked to admit such explanations. The 
to]nc3 in the third book are practically tbe same as tho« rf 
TibuUus. The lover is stiU patient, and the mistress is etil' 
false : the shadow of death is still over all ; there is the am* 
contempt for wealth ; the same anxious affectionate pietyj th* 
.same confession that drink drowns a lover's cares, though thtf* 
is a sort of homage to love in the very impatience with rlucb 
I^ygdamus calls for wine and bids the cupbearer mix a hady 
dmught. One fresh topic appears in the fourth book : Sulpici* 
is a lady of station, and is jealous of a rival in a rank below ii«?' 
own : perhaps it is doubtful if Cerinthus could liavt- \eg»il7 
married her. If so, tins would be an additional reason fw t*»'' 
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nty of the fourth book: the lovers,or whoever wrote in their 
i, would think it prudent to write in riddles, especially as 
jTow circle for whom the poems must have been collected 
old have the key to the riddle in their knowledge of the 
cinumstaiiceB. 

Tibullus, with all his piety, is very indifferent to mythology, 
nd indeed to erudition in general : all hia poems have the 
dimeter of a muaical tete-a-tite, in which the reader is asked 
to BOrrender himself to a kindly egotist, completely taken 
19 with himself, or his friend, or his love. His own skill in 
poetry is precious to Tibullus only as it commends him to Delia 
wKemesie : if they are deaf to his strains it is better for him 
lobe silent, he desires no fame himself, he gnidgea it them! if 
liey were known only to him, it would be easier for them to be 
tnie. The splendours of the reign of Augustus are nothing to 
bn; he agreed indeed to send a copy of his works for the library 
rf the Palatine, with an added poem on the Hibylline books, 
•hich he treats rather in a spirit of edification than of curiosity. 
He rtands alone in his frank indifference to fame, more un- 
sffeded than Horace's indifference to wealth ; he stands alone 
in hie independence of Alexandrine learning. Perhaps like 
Hwace he went back to the pne-Attic literature ; perhaps he is 
liefriend who was not quite satisfied till Horace had hailed him 
»« the Koman Mimnermus. If so, Horace was less adroit than 
■Jsnal when he thought it. a compliment to hail him as the 
fiomati Ciillimarhus. 

The Roman Callimaehua in bis own conceit was Propertius, 
itonce a jKx;t and an antiquary, a lover and a mythologist. 
'hmigh C^limachus, with his graceful, temperate self-posses- 
'ion, might qneslion whether a successor so boisterous, so 
*iuherant, so incoherent, nay sometimes so clumsy, had not 
^led to appropriate the best part of his inheritance. 

[q most things the Roman Callimaehus is a complete con- 
'nut to the Roman Mimnermus : in one thing be is like him — 
te in in earnest with his love. Even here there is adifference : 
Ik respects neither himself nor his mistress; he is passionate, 
0"t KRtimental, and he does not spare us a single phase of his 
e have his triumph, bis indignation, his suspicion. 
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his insolence, his infidelity, all with a plentiful psiad« o! m- 
thological illiiRtration. Cynthia (whose real name was HmI»! 
was one of the most learned of a claxs who often piqned tlwiir 
selves quite as much upon their learning as upon more gwHBBl 
accomplishment a, so that Piopertius had a right to displsyto 
erudition for her benefit. He is credulous as well as leanitd, 
more superstitious than Tibullus, in proportion as he is In 
pious. Tibullus trusts the gods of his own farm spont&neoMlj; 
he trusts the god of song for healing and the god of irinph 
comfort ; he enters naturally into the devotion of his mLstTMa 
to outlandish Egyjitian deities. Propertias thinks little of tbt 
gods when things go well : when they go ill he is afrwd d 
death and of ghosts. He tries to make Cynthia nfmi rf 
thunder, that fear may keep her true. In spite of sneh tniti 
Propertius is not an unmanly or ungenerous writer : be ii 
absorbed by a selfish passion, but not without a protest. 
does not imagine that such passions are the only intereiUiB 
life ; after the first book he admits that they are not thehighet 
He attempts a national work upon Roman antiquities in tl« 
style of Callimachus, which would have covered the 
ground as the Fasti. The plan would have been different tsd 
perhaps better ; Ovid wrote at. least half of a jioetical almaoMi 
Propertius left behind liim fragments of a poetical guide-btx^ 
He is eager about all national concerns : he has a saag d 
triumph for the victory of Actium ; he gloats over the gionoW 
spoil which Caesar, the new god, is to win in India. Only 
thing in the new rSgime displeases him: it is the ahortin 
attempt, soon abandoned, to turn him and all other Komuu i 
equestrian rank into virtuous patres famUias by law. In tit 
same spirit of obtrusive enthusiasm he poses as the truropeW 
of Vergil and the panegyrist of Mawenas ; he writes the epiUJili 
of Gallus. Posterity, represented by the Scholiasts, has tak» 
him at his word : it has accepted him as the chosen fiiend "f 
all with whom he linked his name. As he pays no tribale W 
Horace, it is not unlikely that he is the importunate acqtiwn'' 
ance on whom Horace wrote his one really biting satire; w' 
beyond his own testimony, there is nothing to show that b>' 
homage was valued at the time. 
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_ ! by the epitaph, and by the twentieth elegy of 
* first book, he was intimate with Gallus, precisely the most 
•feaainabie poet of the age, whose egotism aiid abruptness 
sembled his own. He is not incoherent in the same way as 
DuUus : he always aims at organic unity, but seldom, if ever, 
iches it : he is obscure because he is impatient : he is abmpt 
I desultory in the esact sense of those words. Two topics or 
re are in his mind, and he saya something of one, stops 
hout finishing, and goes to another : he leaves hia editors to 
iee or invent the connection, and conjecture, if they please, 
; he would have made it clear if his feelings had not been 
impetnous for language. Feelings too imi>etuous for lan- 
je are seldom deep and strong : the full river runs itself 
r. A mind that is restless and Twt full must always bo 
ling, and oft«n must work upon borrowed materials. 
PropertiuB is less original than Tibullus : he seems to have 
slated much with little change from CalL'maehua : even the 
J to Gallus is like a translation, though it fits the circum- 
ces well, and the epitaph, if it were not too stiff, might 
'well be an extract from the anthology. The obscurity of 
first book is just the obscurity which we should look for in 
mslation. And there is this excuse for the obscurity, that 
luthor ia absorbed by the question of metre j he is fascinated 
the charm of the polysyllabic ending of the [lentameter. 
illos gave no ifpeoial pains to the matter : in his early poems 
syllables are frequent, in the later he seems to settle down 
iuyllables without much choice. In Tibullus the dissyllal io 

is observed in almost all cases without reflection, but in 
first book of Propertius it is the polysyllabic endings that 
studied, and the dissyllabic that come of themselves. The 
apt is interesting ; for the comparative absence of short 
I syllables and little words makes it impossible, aa has been 

for a Latin verse to be an exact copy of a Greek i except 
mbics and heodecasyllables, a Latin verse has to be more 
ly finished than a Greek, if it is not to be more unfinished. 

the attempt at an artificial grace compromises the independ- 

of Propertius : he ends too many lines with Greek jiroper 
U I. Y 
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names ; he is driven, too, to particolar Latin termination!,! 
cially to datives and ablatives of the so-called third declensioo; 
just as, in English, writers who aim at the uncongenial omamoK 
of double rhymes end a disproportionate number of liEMwili 
•dng and -etk. Even with these reaounjes there are wholedfpa 
in the first book, which was puhUshed sejarately, wbere tk 
natural dissyllable-ending prevails, with perhaps the iosextJa 
of one solitary quadriayllabie : in others the beginning of a 
elegyisfullof {>oIyByllables,and the end subsides into dis^jlliWa 
as if they were easier. 

The first book has a character of its own in othernji:! 
is more delicate and reserved, and less passionate ; the 
is still on bis good behaviour : he boasts of his own devotjo, 
not of his mistress's favours : his reproaches to her are gaiilt 
and vague. It was wrong of him to leave her, as it vas wnaj 
of her to wait to dresa before she visited him in hia illw* 
Already death haunts his imagination : he is content to die,!! 
Cynthia will cherish his memory: when he meets the heroiifi 
of the Trojan war, he will see none so fair as Cynthia : irbeota 
is a shadow among shades, it will be seen that he is the 
of Cynthia, not of his old earthly self. He promises lo com 
back to her as Protesilaus came back to Laodamid, but b» 
will come in vain, against her will. Love will have dridJ liB 
eyes : no girl, however true, can brave the displensnre of Ion. 
Since death must part them, let them live and love while Ui^ 
may. 

In the second book there is more originality : Propertini i* 
trying to be an independent jxiet, and to make himself owW 
in the same way as Varius: he would like to leave the otJ lal* 
of the wars of the Titans, and the worthy deeds of Manitt,ti' 
sing of Ciesar and Miecenas, and he finds to his surpriw tW 
love is too strong upon him. Whereupon all the heroes i^ 
ever were in love are cited to escuse the poet who is mwe in 
love than any hero. The period of sentiment is over, and tli< 
period of bitterness is not quite conie : he has ceased to ide«ii* 
bis mistress ; indeed her character is so doubtful that he >* 
tempted to boat her; but as that would be an onscboWT 
revenge, he resolves to brand her for all time with 8 <**» 
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IdHt is eitber iinsymmetrical or ungrammatical or corrtipt as 



* Cjolhia forma potens, Cjnlhia vorba levia (ii. v. 28) 

^^Cynthja a shape of power, Cynthia light of words,' If we might 
.ttink that Propertiiis coined two perfectly regular c-omponndB, 
UAftbat neither he uor any one else ever used them again, we 

Rhpell. 
ler and li 
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mipoteDE, Cjntliia 

I of her beauty is unshaken : be swears, while cursing 
r and lier other lovers, to have no mistress himself but 
P^thia, with her stately stature and her long taper hands and 
, far robe of bright red gauze, With her skill in dancing a»d 
'jwtnr. In more cheerful moods he boasts alike of the friend- 
,4ip of Msecenas and his fidebty to Cynthia, which was not 
^aUti disinterested, for he noticed that most lovers sank into 
ttmmon ladies' hacks. He is still as full as ever of mythology ; 
*fcen Cynthia objects to being left alone, she has the opportunity 
<rf emulating the heroic constancy of Penelope, or Briseis, who 
Wan, to be sure, more faithful than Achilles. In the third 
book at last the poet breaks loose : he is able to sing of other 
tfcings than love, and he singe of live all tlie better : he takes 
Opithia an he finds her, scolding her, using her roughly, even 
treating her to a little wholesome neglect. He is still anxious 
•ben the summer heat makes her ill j though he improves the 
fccMion by suggesting that her illness was the effect of her 
l>^iuiea. As no doubt her other lovers exacted as much per- 
jniy as Propertius, she bad plenty to worry her and something 
to reproach herself abtmt, and she seems to have been really 
Wperetitious. Proi>ertius comjilains that she goes now to try 
*te lots at Prseneate, and to propitiate Hercules ot Tibur ; now 
•fl worship Diana at Aricia by torchlight, with half Koine in 
liff train, instead of staying with Propertius in Rome, There 
*>» a crowd wherqver she went, so it was useless for her to 
pretend that she left Rome to be out of the crowd, 

In the fourth and fifth books we have less of Cynthia; in 
tie leventh elt-gy of the fifth book the poet tries to lay her 
ghort. Having done with his own love, he sings the loves of 
"fhpn (v. iii.). and announces for the first Lime his full literary 
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jHTetensioiu. He ia the Boman CaHimachaB. like CaDimac 
he prefeTB love and legend to heroic poetry, and like Callinuu 
he expects a higher reputation from posteritj than from his 
contemporaries. In a sense he was right l Yaiitis mis a m 
greater poet in the eyes of Mteceoas, A.O.C. 731,ttianPnipeit 
who seemed to be allowing an onworthy passion to fritter a 
his powers and deprive him of the reputation which he mi 
have earned hy his unmistakable poWer of splendid declama' 
in verse. It may be taken for granted that contemporaries t 
quite as aUve as editors to all the disconnectedness of & ] 
who lived in a state of suspicion and over-excitranent which 
capacitated him for steady work. They were more sensitive t 
editors to all his harsh and doubtfnl phrases, like thatwhichi 
how * that death is best which comes fitly when oor da 
spare ' ; > for they had not the indocement to display their kn 
ledge of Latin by defending the MS. text, or suggesting en 
dations only less harsh, and could recognise intuitively 
phrase which his irregular &ncy was distorting under mor 
less pressure from metrical necessity. They would perh^ 
less sensitive than modem readers to the vulgarity of the : 
tation * of Vergil's aspiration ■ after poetry and science, 
originality, such as it is, consists in the fiwik sensuality, 
pertius finds it pleasant to have haunted Helicon in early yo 
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w aunger in the midst of fruit, and thirst in the midst of 
**'ets. For himself, Propertius ia credulous : when Cynthia ia 
™d, he has a long conversation with her ghost, who appears 
iDthe form of her corpse as he supposed the funeral pyre to 
We left it. When in a later poem he describes the death of 
aBoman lady of rank, the incoherence is still more glaring. 
The speech of the dead Cornelia is eloquent and ijathetic, and 
itwonid be hard to over-praise it,' but it is unreal to the last 
degree. The poet has seen that the farewell charge of a dying 
wife and mother would be interesting, but he is not content to 
cwfine himself to this source of interest, nor yet to renounce it 
»ben Ije is attracted by the idea that she is answering for her 
whole blameless life before the inflexible judges of the world to 
come. Even this thought is not steadily kept in view : the 
■peaker calls the living t« bear witness in her behalf; she is not 
quite sure whether she is in Elysium already; and her last word 
ii, 'Conduct has found the way to heaven — may my desert make 
me worthy to have my bones borne in a chariot, of honour,' * 

The transition from Tibullus and Propertius to Ovid is 
tiie transition from the jmefry of personal feeling and passion 
id ambition to the poetry of self-possessed, self-conscious art. 
i ia emphatically a ' ladies' man ' ; he is the only [wet of the 
I age, except Vergil, who was a water-drinker. The 
temeut of haunting women took the place of wine tn him, 
e had no need of sleep like such sentimentalists as Horace 
1 Tibullus. He is singular again in having the sense 
B*jciety; he liked the company of many women at once, 
lont needing to be in love with any : the love-affairs of 
"8 were as interesting, perhaps we should say as entcrtain- 
'"5 to him, as his own : he never seems to get beyond being 
interested, or at most teased i a mistress might he provoking, 

Admirers nf ProperlJus stake bis fame a« a great jmct on Ibis work, 
/"■•ell it lias Done of tbe musioal and picturesque re'biniUi.ncy of the first 
TT*. 01 ol Ibe glowing passion o£ the third or " " " " 

^ graltfol tliat Propertjufl ia on tbe way t 
^^ BO donbc a powerful and eccentric wrii 
' ^^nl approval at this stage. 

' Moribtis et ciclum patuit ; sii 
Ciijoa lionoratis ossa vebanln 



In foci, we are asked 
) become like everybody else ; 
er cotuDiendB himself most lo 

I digna mereudo 
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but the lover was alw.ijri cool. This ie the more maaiiiU^ ^ 
because Ond allowed himself to be much longer and men 
pletely iibaorbed by love, as he understood it, than m(^ irf li I 
contem poraiiea. The other cluseic poete were hardly cajoHf » I 
anything but elegy ; moreover, they died young, QuiDctiS* I 
h^a the dr of repeating the opinion of the Aiiguiitan ageirba I 
he says that Ovid could have done much more if he would tit I 
submitted to the restruinta of a severe fonii of art, socli M I 
tragedy ; and we know that he did write one tragedy, the 'MtiSi I 
which was highly praiaed, and that he liad hesitated betwa 1 
elegy and tragedy liim self. The hesitation was not very seiiM 
it left no tnice but a very conventional dream of two tod 
who challenged the poet's allegiance by a display of their « 
trasted charms. The imitation of Prodicns' choice of Hercnki I 
is decidedly more frigid than Lucian's burlesque hesiUti* I 
between literature and statuary. It is certain that hiv ' M«lei' [ 
hasgone the wayof the'Thyestes'of Varius, andthattheLetWi | 
of Heroines have held their place among the most rital aadm 
fruitful works of the Augustan age. In form they are ul I 
absolutely original: the transition to monologue is alwajitt I 
easy resource when the dramatic faculty is no longer at home* 
tlie stage, and Lyco]ihron, the obscurest of the AlexandiiM I 
had ahown the way in his ' Cassandra.' There are hint* of 1* 1 
repulsive writers, including Gallimachus, who had shown that it 
was feasible to conduct a monodrama in elegy, but it doe* d* 
apijear that any of their attempts were celebratwl. Now Otii 
was celebrated at once. He had, to be sure, a talent for b«n| 
celebrated : he wrote much and well about his own books, ta^ 
doubtless talked more than he wrote ; and he had none of tb« 
sbyncsB of Horace, who, though he knew how to advertise him^ 
self to a high^class public, preferred uiwn the whole that lu* 
reputalion should be select. 

The ' Letters of Heroines ' are an early work : they have » 
generosity and purity of feeling which could hardly have survitr** 
the composition of the ' Art of Love,' and made the middle age* 
regard the book as a work of edification, a character which **■ 
certainly desen-es by the side, not only of Ovid's other elegie* 
except the 'Fasti" (which are uninteresting) and the 'Tristia ' 
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'**tter8 from Pontus (which are poaitively dull), but of the 

wsomer works of TibuUus and PropertiuB. It is true that 

Situations are often extreme, but the horror of extreme 

ioQ9 in literature is only intelligible when the naajority of 

ly, well-conducted people can count with almost absolute 

ice on keeping outaide such situations in real life; 

in fact it may be said to date from the moral revival 

accompanied the expansion of English industrial civili- 

iioniii the latter part of last century, When the art of 

writing elegiacs revived at the Eenaissance, Ovid received tlie 

compliment of imitation : it is admitted upon all hands that 

the three replies to Phyllis, Hypsipyle, and Ariadne, which are 

prinled in most collections of Latin poetry under the name 

of Sabinus, are a work of the fifteenth or sixteenth century. 

We know that Sabinus, a friend and contemporary of Ovid, 

actually did write replies to the three heroines named, for Ovid 

tells us so ; but apart from the absence of MS. authority, 

many vaguenesses of language show that the author was com- 

poung in an unfamiliar tongue, although he has caught the 

•nperiiciftl aspects of Ovidian Latin sufiiciently well to give a 

kind of content to uncritical scholars. Besides these imitations, 

there are many of the letters of the heroines which are doubt- 

because the MSS. of that portion of Ovid's works vary 

ierably in the number of letters they include, and it 

clear whether the later and fuller MSS. represent a lost 

itype, or the supplementary ingenuity of some imitator more 

ssful than the pseudo- Sabinus. And when such a question 

ce been started, it is easy to see how long the discussion 

kept up, by a minute examination of all diBcrei>ancie8 

de and diction between the doubtful and acknowledged 

and by a microscopical investigation of the correspond- 

and divergence between the letter of Sappho and the 

■''Uaive account of it which Ovid wrote long afterwards ; and 

^ question is further complicated because the genuineness or 

^ reverse of the letter of Sappho would have its weight in 

hiding the anticjuity and credibility of the tradition that 

°J^l»pho ended her career at the ' Lover's Leap ' of Lencas. 

^tlainly the jwem must be called a failure by (he side of 
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others: there is, one might almost think, a visible tniifilwfl to I 
the frigid mythology of the ' Fasti.' WTieo 0«d Ib (peatiDgii I 
his own person, we may forgive him for learning duU kgeniii* I 
dreams: it is worse that Sappho Bhould leani theltgeni*! 
Leucas in the same way, and write a letter to sayao.onuil 
eve of suicide. She has nothing else to say but comnnnjAMil 
The thought of Phaon makes everybody else insipid ; she 61 
of him, her dreams are very vivid, and the rough tufii of flj 
cave where they met before he avoided her was more b 
in her eyes than Phrygian marble. So Juvenal complaimofll 
marble which defaced the grotto of Egeria ; but oniasllM^ 
just as likely to have remembered the cave of Dido and A 
and to have invented the contrast of marble and tufafcl 
himself. The general inferiority is probably dae to the bi 
that Sappho's story had never been worked out by a succMai I 
of poets; it had lingered in the state of local traditioii | 
and even for a local tradition had never been clear. I 

A modem poet would have felt himself more at ei« i 
upon virgin soil ; but Ovid, who is modem in wXB ' 
ways, succeeds much better with Dido than he or his ii* 
tator succeeded with Sappho. Without being in the la* 
embarrassed by the hazard of a competition with Vergil,!* 
uses Vergil without scruple, as a pianist improvising a fantau 
uses the airs of greater composers ; nearly everything in tin 
fourth book of the '^noid ' comes over again in a quarter of ll« 
epaoe, and yet Ovid looks flowery and redundant in comparis* 
with the passionate simplicity of Vergil. This is possibii^ be- 
cause the story is taken for granted by a series of ingeaii*' 
allusions, just sufEcient to reconsfruot it by. The signature,* 
usual, gives the key to the poem, and, as often, is turned iiiM 
ft rather heartless epigram, which has to do duty as an epitajii 
But Ovid intends his Dido to be tenderer than Vergil'*, fi' 
does not care about her dignity. Instead of curtsing JEtM 
and his people with her last breath, her fear is that his gwl 
may expose him to shipwreck : she would rather lose him b 
any way than death. For herself her supplications are onl 
another form of oomplaint ; she hopes nothing, and only wriM 
at all because, after losing her virtue and her reput^^tion, sb 
thinks it a light thing to lose her words. She certainly do** 
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e tliem ; sbe reproaches ^neas on the cliance of being 

s toi the death of an unborn brother of lulus. 

* tnm to the lamentation of Hypsipyle and CEnone, 

X Dido, had done service to lovers who had deserted 

fire shall see more and more reason to admire Ovid's 

jtible fertility. There is singularly liltle repetition. It 

Ithat Hypsipyle is so unlike Ariadne, or Ariadne so unlike 

le: the situation is reviewed irom without, not from within, 

Ibo circumstance is los^t sight of. For instance, (Enone 

a the virtue of Andromache and the wisdom of Antenor, 

■hint s that Paris will find a successor in Deiphobus : and with 

letty affectation of ignorance she wonders how far he was 

ailed by some Theseus or other, and gives herself airs of 

r virtue to any woman who can leave her country with a 

r. It never occurs to Ovid to alter the tradition that 

polio had been the lover of CEnone before Paris; it never 

curs to him either to make (Enone humble herself to Paris be- 

le he was not the first; and he does not overrate his resources. 

18 lEnone is proud of the favour of the god who built the walls 

oflVoy, which will fall by the guilt of Paris, and she is proud of 

bei own ineffectual resistance: if Apollo overpowered her, at 

Wj rate she tore his unshorn locks. This is on the borders of 

TOlgarity ; here is a passage which comes nearer to poetry : — 

'That day brought doom upon poor me ; thenceforth began 
the evil winter of changed love, that day when Venus and Juno 
Ud Minerva, who looks better when she puts on her armour, 
*«ae naked to your judgment. My bosom quivered with 
oiBmay, and a cold trenibling ran, as you told the tale, through 
nij stout bones, I questioned (for my terror was beyond 
itieasure) beldames and hoary elders, and both were sure it was 
On. The pine was felled, the beams were hewn, the fleet was 
'^j, the azure wave parted before the trim galleys; you 
•^tat parting, spare me at least a denial of this : that love of 
P"T8 is more reason for shame than the love that is gone by, 
''" did weep and I wept too : you saw the tears in my eyes, 
"■h of lis was sad, we mingled oiu: tears. No elm is clasped 
' close by ^he vine set against it as your arms were twined 
"*Ut my neck. Ah ! how often your shipmates smiled when 
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you would complain that you were wind-bouadj tW n 
was fair. How oft«n, after letting me go, you drew mf \» 
for one kiss more ; how hardly did your tougue bear lo 
farewell. The light breeze lifts the canvas thai laps idlj 
the stiff mast, and the wat«r whitens beneath the plunging i 
Poor I can but follow the parting sails with my eyes whi 
may, and moisten the sand with my tears, I pray the g 
maidens of the sea that yon may come home with ij 
Alas I your speed was to my undoing. So it was my p 
that brought you back, and brought you back to another ! 
is me, that I humbled myself to the profit of my hateful i 
A mass of native rock looks upon the boundless de 
mountain once, and still strong to breast the billows i 
main. From my station here I was first to mark the sails o 
galley, and my impulse was to meet you tlirough the ' 
While I linger, purple metbought gleamed on the front 
prow : I trembled sore, it was no garb of yours. Thi 
drew nearer, the breeze was swift, it touched the shor 
heart shrank as I saw the cheeks of a woman. Was nt 
enough ? What bewitched me to stay and see your sh 
leman clinging to yoiu: neck ? Then I did rend my rol 
beat my breast, and my nails shivered aa they tore my 
cheeks. I filled holy Ida with the storm of my oomj^ 
thence I bore tears of mine to my rocky home.' 



'Ilia (lies fatum mUorE wihi duxit, ab Ilia 

Pessima mutati coepit amoris hiems ; 
Qua Veuos et Iimo, Gumtisque decentior armta 

Tenit in otbitrium nada Hinerva tDam. 
Attocitl micuere ainUE, ^tidawjue ouciiRit, 

Ut mih i oairaati, dura per osca tremor. 
CoEiralai, neqae enim modioe terrebar, anosqae, 

LongievosquD senes : oonstitit ease nefaa. 
Cesa abips, sccteqie trabea. et, clasao parata, 

Csrula cer.itas accipit anda rates. 
Flcsti diecedetu : boo eaJtem paroe oegare. 

PiiEt«riU] magis est Ute pudendus amor. 
Et Hesti et nostrot vldiati flcntis ocellos. 

Hisauimtia Incrimaa m<Kattu uterqae suas. 
Nun sic appositis viacitiir vitibos nlmns, | 

Ut toa Bimt collo bnichia nexa meo. 
.4h I qiioties, qiium te vetitft qneretero ten«ri, ' 

BiHeriint cuinites I lUc sccimdu* crat. 
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I sense nothing can be more picturesque or terse or 
: it ie even moving. On a second or third reading it 
i one that (Enone is too voluble to be deeply moved 
J but tiiis is hardly a reproach to a poet who would not 
■ Horace'^ maxim, that he who would make another weep 
t grieve himself, too far. His Heroinea are never self- 
jvthtl in their grief, and self-forgetful grief gets little 
npatby ; though (Enoue cairiea aelf-command rather far 
a she brings botanical science to bear u]>on the levity of 
»is— he is lighter than a leaf, that is not enough ; than a 
Jiered leaf, that is not enough either : he ie lighter than a leaf 
t then when it flies before the wind whose motion lias parched 
land it has no sap to weight it: there is less substance in him 
a in the top of an ear of com that ia burnt stiff with the long 
mshine. The self-possession of Phaedra is still more astonish- 
I the confusion, which is even more apparent than the 
sioQ in Euripides, is wholly absent: even the passion is a 
utter of inference; the writer puts his whole strength into 
■enuity. The tragic part of the situation is left to the 
Oscula dlmiasie qnoliea repotita dedieti I 
B Quam yix soKlinuit dicere lingua, Vale. 

^^^F Aura levia tigiilo pendetiliB liotea malo 

^^^B Bnadtat ; et remui erats canet aqoa. 

^^^K PrOBeqoor infellz ochIIb abeuDtia rsla, 

^^H Qua licet ; ct lacrimia hamet arena moia. 

^^H Ulqne coler veniaa. viride« Nereidas oro ; 

^^H Scilicet nl veniaa in mea diuiiiu celer. 

^^^1 Vutia ergv meia alii redituie redisti J 

^^B Hei mibi I pro dira pelHce bUnda fai I 

^^H Adspicit inuQenaum moles natira profundum. 

^^H Uons fnit ; lequorcis iUa resiatit aqiUK : 

^^H Hino ego vela tns cognavi prima oarinte, 

^^K Bt mihi per flactaa impetas ire fait. 

^^^1 Dam moror, in amnoia fnlait mibi purpura prora. 

^^H PerLinui, caltns non eret ille t.iiaa. 

^^^1 Fit propior, terraaquo cjta ratia attigit aura : 

^^^B Femineos vidi cgrde tremente genas. 

^^^H Non Batia id fuerat : quid enim fnriosa morabar 1 

^^H Bsrebat gremio turpts arnica tao. 

^^^B Tunc veto tupiqne ainiiti. et pectora planii, 

^^^H Et Bccui madidaa unguo rigentc genas : 

^^^K Impleviqae aaciam quenilia ulalatibus Idcn: 

^^^^ Dlinc baa ladimas in mea eaxa tuli.' 

^^^^^^ Ovid, Ser, v, 31-73, 
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utA more. A lover could hardly be in a situation in which 
•odd not find a love-letter in the ' Amoree ' to suit him, 
L lie might be full of sentiments which he could not con- 
liently put into a letter. Then, too, Ovid supplies him with 
del entries for a sentimental jomnal. For instance, it must 
re been a common adventure to be stopped by a swollen 
ar on the way to an asBignation ; and Ovid supplies a dift- 
lover with over a hundred lines ' of appropriate reflec- 
to be let off while waiting to see whether the flood-water 
rsll mn off in time to let him keep his appointment. 

First he tells the river that there is no bridge or ferry, and 

at, he remembers it used to be quite easy to ford : that he is 

a great hurry, and will be no better for his haste if kept 

inding ihere ; then he wishes for the wings of Perseus, or 

i]be dragon-car of Ceres. Presently he reflects that these are 

blea, and tells the river to flow within its banks : especially 

that piulicular river cannot afford the unpopularity of stopping 

lover. In fact, lovers have a special title to the protection 

<af rivers, so many rivers have been in love, from Inachus to 

^Eber, who fell in love with Ilia, ' though her nails had marked 

■ixet hair, her nails had marked her cheek ! ' ' Then comes a long 

"paasageof mythological pathos, in the manner of the 'Heroides:' 

at the end Ilia ' drew her raiment over her swelhng eyes, and 

■0 cast herself to perish into the swift waters. They say the 

Gliding stream spread hands to bear her bosom, and made her 

the lawful i)artner of his bed.' 

Ovid is not quite clear whether he means to rationalise the 
ttadition into the suicide of Ilia or do : perha]>s two passages 
■bout Ilia in the first edition are nm together in the second. At 
*iiy rate, it does not occur to Ovid that the whole story of Ilia 
w jiwt as credible or incredible aa the whole story of Perseus, 
Oor does it occur to him that the story of Leander is more credi- 
ble than either, and at least as relevant. Instead, he opines 
that the river which stops him has had a love-affair of its own, 
of which the groves and woods have been faithful confidants, 
ileanwhile, he notices that the river has swollen instead of 
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■^imne either) to chaEge him into his gift ; if that coiild be, 
Mould fain be the ring touching her body, as the left hand 
lis under her tunic. It would be charming, to slip from her 
jer where the ring had clung so close and fall on to her. 
EO, too, it would be his privilege often to be pressed to her 
I wheii she had billets to seal, for fear the gem should be 
' or aticky, and ao pull the wax with it when the stamp 
I imteed, onlj he hopes he would never have to seal a letter 
ft rival. When she wishes to put the ring away, if he were 
i ting it should never come off, and ao forth. He concludes, 
ktways, with a touch of irony : all his prayers are vain : a ring 
BDly a ring, not a man ; but still be speeds his little gift on 
f way, with a wish that his mistress may feel that be has 
NFD his faith with the ring. 
Id the next elegy, Ovid endeavours to compete with the 
■tic sentimentality of Tibullus ; but his ingenuity is im- 
nqnerable ; he puns, and is too accurate in his topography. 
rid is in the country, and he presses his mistress t/j come to 
tn there : he did not care for the country himself, as Tibullus 
Id, and was too experienced to expect his mistresa to care for 
rutber: he only ventures to appeal to her promise, though 
te words of a girl are lighter than falling leaves, and are 
iifles that wind and wave bear whither they will. Still, if she 
« piety enough to care for the lover whom she left,' she will 
bink of going on from promise to performance, and shake the 
1SDS herself over the streaming manes of her ponies as they 
riiirl her little car along. The swelling mountains are to fall 
Jtfore her, and change to an easy way through winding valleys, 
the real attractions of Sulmo are set forth with appreciation 
tlwt just stops short of enjoyment. In the vintage Sulmo is 
Milthy, because there are plenty of streams which never run 
«y in the greatest heat : the soil is never hard, and the grass 
w always green: the rivers float over the fields: the grass, as it 
1*6* again above the water, casts a shadow on the moist soil : 
te cool breeze caresses the leafage of the trees. Then, too, it 

' Hence we raaj- infer iliat Ovid was able to get his mistress U> come down 
■^th him wlion bo went to Sulmo, no donbt for the proBain purpoae of looking 
ftw his property, though she took the first opporlimitj of escnping to Rome. 
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a writing, if 

"liad not written, that work before the last poems in the col- 
>ti)n of the ' Amores ' were finisheiJ. On the other hand, there 
bo allusion to the ' Fasti ' or the ' IMetamorphoaes.' There are 
ftidpations of the manner of the ' Fasti ' in the vision ' in the 
(D¥e where the poet chooses between elegy and tragedy, and 
bogniseB the former by one foot being longer than the other ; 
|d perhaps a pleasanter one in the poem * on the mourning of 
Me, who ie thanked for her benefits, and bantered, not too 
■eipectfully, upon her own love-affair with Jupiter in Crete 
jieTCnCretans tell the truth Hometimes — juat to prove the incon- 
Iteiicy of trying to do her honour by suspending all other 
n a&irs upon her festival ; which, like oil other feasts ofthe 
Iri gods, ought to be kept with the acceptable offerings of love 
pd song and wine. 

[ On the whole it la safest to suppose that the three earlier 
jtiee of elegies proceeded pari passu, though, speaking roughly, 
le'Heroines ' may be put at the commencement of that stage of 
Irid'e career, and the ' Art of I^ve ' at its close. 
I He had exhausted all phases of the subject in practice ; he 
|ld even married ; and ' one of the prettiest of the later elegies 
t on the feaat. of Juno at Falerii, which he attended beainae 
bwife waa a native of the place. There is no love in the 
Mm, and onl}' a vague account of the legend : such legends 
te clearer in the ' Fasti.' What Ovid could feel for a wife is 
Ktter seen in the ' Tristia,' His feeling was never of the same 
llod as his feeling for his mistresses: and his feeling for his 
Bistiesses always ended in disgust, partly at himself, and partly 
i his EaiBtrees. He boasts of his emancipation ; he boasts of 
he reputation he has conferred, and then complains that he 
m given himself rivals. He soon comes round to the admis- 
ioti that he hates and loves at once, and is afraid that love will 
isvail. He ajipeals to his mistress to decide whether he shall 
'Ve her of his will or against his will. The last elegy but. 
Still more ingeniously abject. The poet is quite content that 
8 mistress should be false, if only she will not force him to 
low it. After the cynical humility with which Ovid deprecates 

' ^i™. iii. 1. ' 7*. 10. ' 7*. 13, 
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her cynical eSrontery, we are not surprised or eorry lo hrai hia 
bid tbe mother of tender loves seek another poet, and » 
rather grateful to homed Bacchus, who has put it inifj hb vai 
to tread a wider Boor with his mighty steeds. 

But though Ovid takes leave of elegy here, we hifed 
to consider his great work, the 'Art of Love.' This poeal 
divided into three books, of which the first two are addreaedl 
men, and the third by an afterthought to women. Theyuei 
remarkable for their daring and ingeniuty. The pretence di 
the love he teaches does not soil the robe of a Roman mill 
is only a pretence. All the ladies whom he teaches tbe art 
courting are married more or less ; a great many of them hi 
law business, im|x)rtant enough to make an excuse for 
the attendance of their lovers ; not a few have enough 
to bequeath to make it worth while to be very ansioua milt 
tentive while they are ill. Some ladies are a little too 'wi| 
to be approached by ordinary means ; then it is wise to hi 
by ' jjaying court' as a dejiendant, until it is possible to f 
court as a lover. With a lower class, the inevitable ovwaWi 
ing at the circus gave many opixirtunities for gallantry («(i 
cially in days when it was possible to lift a lady's robe out <fA 
mud and i>ay oneself by a peep at her ankles). Il is naSt 
to bid a lover interest himself in the horse or actor tiat i 
favours (one hears much more about the horse than the i* 
as if ladies of all ranks followed the fashion set by the II 
which admitted * matrons ' to the circus, and excluded tin 
from the theatre). Of course neither the theatre nor the ch 
are the only scenes of gallantly ; and the whole descriptit" 
gallantry implies that the idea was a novelty, and that the If 
would reqiui'e a great deal of encouragement to enable him 
make the sacrifice of ^mying such attentions as could be e«** 
manded from a servant. This throws a new light on thelw* 
the Augustan poets have of calling their mistress 
which is more noteworthy, for they call no man domin 
does not trace the idea at all in Latin comedy, where w 
henjines are for the most part only too thankful to be iwe*" 
and protected. One finds the word in Lucilius, but cvS • 
Catullus it 18 hardly established. In ' Acme and Sej 
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IBne prays that she nnd Septimius may continue fellow-servants 
' <ae love, Catullus himself, though he was mnre absorbed by 
i» passion than he liked, was much more anxious to master 
«)bia than to pose aw her slave. There is always something 
BKsl in the love which consoles itself for the discovery that a 
lUBbess is capricious and tyrannical by ostentatiously hugging 
icr chains. 

Ovid is never serious for an instant, and he is always affect- 
ng seriousness and even enthusiasm. CEBsar's pageant of 
I ibam sea-fight (? in 2 B.C.) is described ' as having brought 
U Italy together, and many love-affairs were the result : and 
Inn the still more glorious triumph which CiEBar is going to 
tin over the Parthians is described with apjtarently a disinte- 
Mrted glow of flattery. The avenger of Crassus is at hand ; he. 
■fli approve himself a general in his first campaign ; he is a 
iioj, but he conducts a war too great for a boy. But Mnt 
liearts ought not to count the birthdays of a god. Virtue comes 
belbre its season to the house of Ctcsar. Hercules crushed the 
■dieE in his cradle ; Bacchus is still a boy, and can have been 
bo more when he conquered India: and so on for forty liues. 
And then, when we have finally come to the procession of cou- 
5<iwed generals, with chains on their necks to prevent their 
fildiiig safety as heretofore in flight, we learn they will be a 
■tow for joyous lads and lasses, and the minda of all will be 
tnkrged that day. When one of them asks the names of the 
langB, and of the countries and mountains and waters whosB 
emblems are being carried by — the lover will do well to have 
<il answer for everything ; indeed, he had better not wait to be 
Mted. He should tell all that he knows, and all that he can 
gneEa; the blue hairs of one river god must do for the Tigris, 
Wd the crown of pale green reeds is to be the ensign of the 
MplirBtes. He will always be able to name the generals, even 
•file does not happen to know them by sight. 

Then a fest.ival leads to a feast, and a feast is full of oppor- 
''niities. There Love pushes back the boms of Bacchus ; there 
""^e wets his wings till he cannot fly away. Only a lover mnsi 
» careful not to commit himself by bmp light, which makes 
' A. A. i, 171 >a. 
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every woman beautiful. The great questioo, however, i» 
how to make sure of the lady: every woman is to hevm. 
Those who say yea and those who say no axe both glad to bl 
aaked. Mythological precedenta are so encouraging tlatw 
almoat wonder that the thriving wooer must begin by makilf 
sure of the maid's good word before he accosts the mistresi; il 
is a knotty point whether it answers to be in love with bolL 
Ovid, who always leans in favour of decency, thinks not hf 
parently the most likely time for the lady to yield is when it 
ia in high spirits, with nothing to be in high Bp)irits abont,!* 
whenever there is any sjiecial attraction (for instance, 
extra decorations in the circus) she is sure to jmt her lovef (f 
impatiently. Unlucky days, however, do a lover no liann; tl 
may begin a prosperous courtship on the day of Allia, or on Hi 
Sabbath of the Syrians, which was recognised as a day unfitir 
business. 

On the other hand, the lady's birthday is eminently iinliiii)i 
because a present is sure to be expected j not that precaotirt* 
against presents are much use ; a hawker will call when joaW 
there with just the wares your mistress wants, and she will b 
sure to tell you that it is a capital time to buy. If yon teUtot 
that you have no cash ready, the salesman will be happy to ab 
your note of hand. Besides, it is no good keeping away on i» 
day you think is her birthday; as many days iu thevMT^ 
fiuita her she will greet you with a birthday cake, and eife* 
present in return. It is better to submit to her rapacity fW 
a good grace, though it is worth a great effort to win the W 
caresses without buying them. 

Everything is analysed in the same style of heaTt]eM,k!iilT 
ingenuity. Ovid iaalways careful to inculcate prudence, poB* 
ness, and decency ; sometimes, as in the matter of correspwi* 
ence, it is possible to give a relative assent to his mlw; 
sometimes, as in the matter of feasting, the change of matuW* 
makes hia rules grotesque, and his sincere anxiety to holdfc* 
the restraints and comforts of piety in every department of lift 
but one must always have been amusing. 

In the next book Ovid treats how love is to be held 6« 
when won, and it is curious that he should have thought i 
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»rtli writing, as he treats fidelity as out of the queetion on 
ther side. One can hardly suppose he recommended liaisomt 

be ke]jt up from interested motives, as he regrets the way 
k&t various petite soina had been profaned by legacy- hunters, 
lough his encomium on ladies of a certain age is, to say the 
All, snspicioua. He baa little to recommend but boundless 
Btience and good temjier ; philtres are criminal and useless, 
nd it is clear from the case of Ulysses, who fascinated two 
oddesses, that beauty is not indiB|>ensable. For a poet, he has 

»ery poor opinion of the value of jMetry ; no mistress, under 
be most favourable circumstances, will rate the most beautiful 
lerses higher than a present of game. It is surprising to find 
bat all were vain and good-natured enough to be much pleased 
ifcen the lover gave their influence credit for a favour which it 
Bited hitn to show his slaves. Not that he relies exclusively 
« this form of flattery ; the really imjiortant thing is to per- 
nade your mistress that you believe in her beauty. 

After an ironical burst of self-laudation on his own prowess 
n i. lover, which ranks him with half a dozen of the most 
Woas heroes of the Trojan war (beginning with Podaliriua 
ihe surgeon, and ending with Automedon the charioteer), Ovid 
"ftsses in his third book to give advice to the ladies. The book 
liB something of the character of a palinode : after warning 
ronng men of the wiles of the fair, he has to turn round and 
idmit that most women are good ; constancy is a feminine 
■Jrtae, and many have been victims to it. The reason was they 
!id not know how to love ; if all the forlorn heroines who died 
f broken heart.s bad only had Ovid for their master, they would 
are lived in peace. Here much more is promised than is ever 
srformed. Ovid's study of t.he relations of his world was one- 
ded : he knew just enough of women to know how they were 
I be won, but not enough to teach them new arts of conquest, 

to appreciate the feelings and the skill with which they used 
le arts they knew. Horace, who says far less of his mistresses, 
mes much nearer to showing us their inner life than Ovid, or 
■en Bucb true lovers as Catullus and Tibullus. What Ovid has 

tell his class of ladies is simply how to dress well, and make 
e most of their ai.1 vantages. And even litre he is something 
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less than masterly; he has observed very attentively, but « 
cannot see that he has reflected mncb, or digested his 
tiosB. His two profoundest counsels are, not t« begin to 
a gain of a lover too soon, and to affect jealousy o 
without feeling it too much. There is always the chance 
the jealousy may be unfounded ; and besides, there is no 
trying to monopolise love, which is not diminished 1^ 
divided. He is decidedly opposed to too much expense ii 
partly, no doubt, in the interests of the lover, and partly ini 
of the mistress ; we learn that the two most expensive toUdUi 
were double-dyed purple and strips of brocade {«e(!mmta}vi 
to border dresses. The title of the last is curious : it proTM 
women prized the rich stufiFa of esistem courts without 
to covet a whole dress of them. There is choice enongb,! 
adds, among other colours from air colour to amethyst; n 
there is good mythological precedent for each. The geortJ 
rule is contrast : brunettes should wear white and blondes JiA 
colours. This itself implies that the majority of Ond's cliitii 
were not exactly beautiful, and needed to be made up fix 
bition ; accordingly, we find directions for all kinds of to 
observances,' from cleaning the teeth upwards, which Haw •• 
be practised extensively ; false hair is very likely an ineriUk't 
misfortune, but there is no need to court it by dyeing one's ott 
Other cautions are no more complimentary: ladies have » 
learn how to laugh and cry becomingly, how to clip their 
prettily in talking, and how to beat their bosom and tear thw 
hair with a grace so as to be laying snares for a new lover^ 
mourniDg an old husband. 

But the most attractive morsel of the third book is the Avj 
of the jealousy of Procris,' and the death which came tohw jn* 
as she was undeceived : there is more feeling tlum in mo«t* 
the legends of the ' Art of Love,' if less tJian in the * Heroin* 
and the faalf-bumorous tendemcas shows that the poet ia ■>'' 
yet callous. 

' For tonhet instropliona oh the great art of ccsroctio Orid nttf w*" 
■hoH bnt laboured treatiKe uii Ilia tttibjuot ; of wlilcli we hart! only * tni^l"*'- 
LteatiriK of lliu mnsl linxmli'm kiud u( liicu-|Hiwi]era. 

' A. A. Hi. GS5-71S. 
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Mythology almost disappears from the ^ Bemedies of Love,' 
t ^^wdi is not altogether a loss, for most of the trends in the 
1^ -^ Alt of Love 'arerather too palpable digressions. It iseertainlj 
^. -^^^^devant enough that Agamenmon cnred himself of his love for 
"^ Obiyseis by sending for Briseis. The longer digression upon 
e!! tile poet's ill-wishers is not exactly misplaced. Ovid never si:^ 
his own personality : and has a right to argae against 
who already proclaimed that the ^ Art of Love ' was an 
jkmoral work^ and to illustrate with complacent prolixity the 
ftadliar thesis that the envy provoked by his success will not 
■wive his day ; and the reasonable boast that his elegies would 
■bays rank with the classics of the Augustan age. He has to 
vindicate himself against other critics, who thought it incon- 
■e^ VHtent to write against love. Ovid answers, ^ His remedies are 
^ cnfy to be applied to get rid of passions that cannot possibly 
JV torn out happily.' 

£= There are two stages at which such love may be conquered, 

'^-- *t its beginning and in its decline. Before love has taken firm 
r . 1^ a little resolution will be effectual ; afterwards the lover 
ittd better make no efforts, but yield to his folly and watch its 
^6cts. Ovid knows all the ways in which a man can learn to 
^kpreciate a woman, and warns his pupils not to test their dis- 
pwt too early : it is better to go on cultivating a woman when 
« begins to be a weariness, to bear a good deal from her 
^Price, and only decline her favours when she is very pressing, 
^course all the processes by which an artificial admiration can 
"^ forked up may be reversed ; with a little aversion to begin 
*^^b, real defects may be exaggerated, doubtful qualities may 
"® tximed into defects, just as with a little goodwill it is easy to 
^^ questionable or even unquestionable defects into admirable 
9^lities. Besides, a lover has in most cases only to read or to 
f^ploy himself: it is a favourite thought with Ovid that love 
f ^ labour or a warfare, and that it is the labour of those who 
^ at ease, and, therefore, whoever can renounce ease will 
^^n be cured of love. Only the cure will require care to 
^^^Aitain it : the lover on the way to emancipation must not 
^^^^st of his indifference ; he may criticise his mistress as much 
** he can to himself, but it is dangorous to mil at her in 
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company, and still more dangerous to enter the com 
lovers. Solitude is dangerous too: until the cure is co 
the patient ia safest in the hands of an affectionate ins 
comrade, who will sympathise with him in everything bat la 
folly J and Ovid observes that this was the chief value of PylidH 
to Orestes. All the description of the care the lover mnst t^_ 
to see his mistress at her worst is full of ingenious tl 
coarse detail, and as usual Ovid puts forward one or two; 
tiouB which he thinks too trivial or too shocking to be 
One suggestion which he develops with great complaeentj 
open to the criticism that the remedy is worse than tbediwMt 
No doubt a mau who worries about his cash, or his craps,or lU 
stinginess of his father, or the bad terms that he is on with hii 
wife, or the dishonesty and carelessness of his ilaves, irill bi 
less likely than another to worry over the unkindness or 
delity of a niiatreas : but if it is positively necesaaiy to wonji 
it might be thought that a mistress was the least huimltilJi{ 
subject to worry about. The great difficulty in emancipatioBJ 
that we cannot get rid of the belief that we are beIoved,a 
the self-complacency of each makes ua all a [lack of dnpii 
The only way is to trust uo words, which are but false 
and rate the everlasting gods as light as air. A woman 
should never move the wise, who know a woman's eyei W 
been schooled to weep. The mind of a lover is assailed bjirti 
without number, as the waves of the sea that beat againit* 
rock. It is better not to go into the reasons which makej* 
prefer to part, and not to say what vexes you, though you n'l* 
remember to nurse your vexation privately. Do not remiri 
her of her faults : she will explain them away. You will fcw«D 
her pleading against yourself, and wish her case better lio 
yours. Silence ia a sign of firmness, and whoever says mnctito 
a lady is too interested in her by half: if he scolds her.itii 
only to give her a chance to satisfy him. Another point, tufiti 
important than it looks, is to bum all the lady's love-lettai: 
there is great danger of relapse in looking them over f* 
remembering how kind she used to be. By parity of reoaoniog* 
the natural dislike to your successor is to be subdued by an iff*" 
tation of cordiality, which may be trusted to produce the reiltfT 
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Although the ' Art of Love ' and the ' Cure of Love ' are 
^rly placed at the close of a series, jet the audacity with 
ich they are written throughout confirmB the boast of the 
* that they are after all an early work. Ovid's manhood 
'epreseuted by the ' Metamorphosea ' and the ' Fasti ' j and 
nrently the 'Fasti' were completed (in whatever sense) 
I of the two, for he is always apologising for the im^wrfect 
\e in which the ' Metamorphoees ' were left at his exile, 
ile he only once alludes to ' The Imperfect Work of Days.' 
[arently the ' Fasti ' were never carried beyond the first, sis 
Bths of the year, for there are no perceptible signs of want 
finish in what we have (it is true that he continued to work 
ibem in his exile, iv. 281-284). Possibly when Ovid wrote 
; ego Faetorurn ecripsi totidemque libellos he was past his 
tne, and the dupe of his own periphrastic facility. If bo, he 
jht conceivably have failed to notice that his words would 
■urally be taken to mean- — ' I wrote six books of Fasti, and as 
ny more,' not ' I wrote upon the calendar, and got through 

months in six books.' If not, it would be natural to guess 
t in July, the first month of the second half of the yeai-, 
! poet had sung the praises of one or other Julia, and that 
m(as seems moat probable) he was involved in the catas- 
phe of the younger Juha, this may have led to the destruc- 
1 of half his book j but he protests more than once that all 

works, with the one exception of the ' Art of Love,' were 
ocent and inoffensive, and therefore the last half of the 
isti,' if ever written, must have been lost by accident, very 
Ij, for there is no trace of its existence in antiquity. 
The ' Metamorphosea ' themselves are a most brilliant and 
sresting work. In one sense it is the most ' romantic ' work 
Utin literaf.ure : there is the same perception of the pic- 
Mque, the same quick appetite for what is strange and 
^hle, only there is not the same ready symiiathy with all 
is of emotion. It might almost be said that Ovid always 
bs where Victor Hugo leaves off, and the inexhaustible 
inuity of detail reminds ua of the * Botanic Garden ' and the 
Tea of the Plants.' To take one specimen among many, 
n Perseus has slain the sea monster (one is glad that in 
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Ovid he does not even use a raagic wand, much less tna 
brute into stone with the Gorgon's head) be draws wat« 
the sea to wash his victorious hands, and then,not tomanhe 
heiid, he spreads leaves and wands of tangle of the sea Dpi 
ground below, and lays the visage of Medusa, child of PI 
thereupon. The fresh wand, whose pith was quick yet ■ 
draught of brine, caught the powers of the portent and haa 
at its touch, and pat on strange Etiffness in leaf and ' 
Anon, the sea-nymphs put the wondrous fact to proof in 
wands, and take pleasure to find the saine come to pas 
all, and double sow the waves with seeds culled from th< 
plants. The same nature abides in corals ; stJll they hai 
the touch of air, and what was pliant as osiers under tt 
above the sea turns to stone 1 ' How like the angel 
Howers who gave the rose a veil of moss, although the 
sentiment disguises the real coldness of the invention ! 

What is characteristic of Ovid is the zeal with wb 
elaborates the. parts of the story to which legend had pai 
attention. For instance, the rock into which Perseus had 
the monster was shown near Joppa : but this, the mot 
resting feature of the legend, is dismissed very briefly, and 
pathos of the virgin, doomed to die for an idle word 
mother's, is hurried over, not for want of appreciation. I 
would have thought her a statue of marble but for hi 
that moved in the light breeze, and her eyes that were tx 
with tears. She is a maiden, and hardly dares to sp« 
man. She would have covered her eyes, if her hands wei 
she only speaks at last lest it should seem she has gnilt 
own she is loth to confess.* Short as this part of the si 
the fight between Perseus and the monster is told compar 
fully ; that is to say, in comparison with Vergil or an] 
writer who is not prolis. But when it comes to describi 
conflict between Phineus and his Cepheues and Perseua 
puts forth al! his strength. One cannot tell in each 
s whether anything has been taken from Callimacl 
Nicander, but in general it is dear that Ovid timst have 
to say the least., as far beyond his Greek modeb as Vi 
I Mrl. iv- 710-63. ■ /*. ATS «ff. 
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s does beyond ApoUonius Rhodiue ; and the originality 
.t>o give it that name) of Valerius Flaccua, though always 
aonreieutious, frequently ingenious, and occasionally elegant, 
Ik slmogt always a little tedious j whereas the originality of 
Ovid is always superbly vigorous, even when it seems gratuitous. 
Xlkere is no siugle trait that is to be called admirable in the 
eoDtentioQ of Phineus and Perseus ; but it is aJI spirited and 
fenteitaimng, and just a little exaggerated, and it is amazing 
ttntuiy writer should have been capable of supplying bo much 
natter of such remarkable quality. Here is an average sample. 
After lelliug of the death of the dainty, innocent Athia, whose 
tttother was one of the nymphs of Ganges, the poet goes on : 
'Lycabas saw him fall with his fair face quivering in gore; 
liyoabas, the Assyrian, bis close companion, who took no shame 
of his true love : and when he had made his moan for Atbis, 
Dreathing out his young life uuder the wound, he caught the 
Dow that Athis strung, and " With me be thy strife," quoth he, 
*nor shalt thou delight thee long in a boy's death, which 
■rings thee more curse than praise." Before he had ended his 
*«d3'(the business-like Ovid feels that there is little time 
ftt a scolding match in serious fighting) * the piercing weajxm 
ifcAed from the string, and, shun it as he would, hung in the 
wds of Perseus' vesture. The cliild of Acrisius' house turned 
Harpe, proved by the slaughter of Medusa, against him, and 
«nive it home on his breast. He, with death uj;x>n him, and 
lUB eyes swimming under black night, looked round for Athis, 
•nd bowed himself upon him, and bare to the world below the 
wmfort that in death they were not parted.' ' Then two more 
■lip ia the blood, and the sword withstoixl their rising, driven 
"'ine to the side of one, and the throat of the other : against the 
lett Perseus ' reared in both hands a mighty bowl, raised high 
*iln graven figures, and of massy weight, and crashed it on the 
'^ut.' The aged and pious Emathion is slain, like Priam, 
' the altar, fighting against the impiety of Phineus with his 
'"gne, and cursing his guilty arms : his head ' falls upon the 
^, and there uttered the sentence of wrath with failing 
^gae, and breathed out the soul into the midst of the fire. 
' the buttle niges, till at last Perseus is compelled by odds 
' Mri. V. 60-73. 



to bare the Gorgon's head.' Thescelus bids him i 
conjuring tricks elsewhere, and, as he made readj u 
his deadly dart. In the very gesture he stood &st, a. ■ 
statue. Ampyx ' aimed at the breast of Ljncides with Ms 
his hand stiEFened as he aimed, and would not move to 
Eryx ' was ready to charge, earth held him on his tiauk, 
abode stiff stone, a statue in armour," One soldier of ] 
saw the Gorgon, and stone moimted up bis limbs. A 
assaulted him, and 'his sword rang shrill on the marble; 
his wonder was past he was marble too, with the gape of ai 
ment upon his features.' ' 

And here even Ovid draws the line : he declines tc 
dying attitudes for two hundred nobodies more, whor 
this point he has decided to leave alive, and gives fi 
twenty lines to the fate of Phineus : he calls in vain to 1 
for help, he cannot believe there is none to hear him, 1 
all who are in reach, and 6 nds them stone, and tumswiti 
words and gestures to the conqueror whom he dares n 
He has nothing to plead but. that he spoke first, and is i 
of not having given way to his rival's better right, no 
ask for but bare life. Perseus' reply is superb : ' " Pooj 
Phineus, what I can give (it is a great gift to a dastan 
give. No steel shall scathe thee, nay I will give 
memorial that shall endure for ever, and thou shalt ol 
for a sign in the house of the sire of my wife, that i 
comfort herself with the image of the betrothed of her 
Then he turned the Gorgon upon his shrinking face ; 
strove to turn away, but his ueck stiffened, and the wat 
eyes changed to stone. But his coward visage still ren 
the marble, with the look of supplication and the eW 
stretched hands, and the craven brow.' ' 

After this the fate of Polydectes is an anticlimax.ai 
missed in a sentence: and in another sentence' we learn 
nerva parted from her brother at Seriphos, and went to P 
ask the Muses if the report about Hippocrene was true ( 
remembered that Pegasus sprang from the Gorgon's bi 
they are telling her of this, she hears pies in the trees, 
' JUef: V. 74-.2(.'6. • Ih. 221-35. 
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Etedi that they are nine sisters (the Pierides would-be rivals 
ot Ihe Muses), who gave her a short precis of the wars of the 
giaDtn as sung by the Pierides, and then, after due bashfulness, 
tke song of Calliope, who told of how CerftS sought for Proser- 
pine, and more esijecially the transformation of Cyane, Stellio, 
AMsIaphus, and Lyncua. As an episode we have the flight of 
Arethusa, who eiqjiains how she got to Sicily in time to give 
Ceres her first news of her daughter. When the Nymphs de- 
'CJdeinfevourofthe Muses, the Pierides protest and wax abusive, 
I^^Aatenpon they are turned into birds. Oddly enough, Minerva 
,t3iinlM it will be to her glory to tell ' how she turned her rival 
'Aaclmeintoa spider: the poet thinks itwill be to his glory to tell 
ttestory himself, as two narratives at second hand close together 
Wmld be wearisome. Unfortunately he is not very loyal to the 
goddess, or rather his prudential piety is too sincere to let him 
see tliat it is ignoble. Minerva illustrates the contests of the gods 
Vataig themselves by her victory over Neptune, and the con- 
tests of the gods with mortals by the fate of Ehodope and 
Hemufl turned to stone, and the Queen of the Phrygians 
turned to a crane, and the daughter of Laomedon to a stork, and 
tSltyraa waiting to be turned into a swan, and mourning for the 
ftteof his daughters. Arachne illustrates the humiliating dis- 
Jnises which the gods assumed for love : her work is quite as 
8*)d as Miner\-a'e, who loses her temper, tears up Arachne'a 
•ork^and beats her with the shuttle : and when the poor girl 
Bungs herself, saves her life, with an odd mixture of spite and 
pity, by turning her into a spider. Niobe, it is decided, knew 
Araohne before she married Amphion and went to Thebes : and 
tiiis serves to introduce the story of her woes. 

Here, as in the case of Phineus, the jxjet seems to be writing 
argely from works of art, and perhaps the framework of his 
loem might be taken from a play on the model of Euripides, 
rith a haughty speech of Niobe at the beginning, and the long 
he»it of a messenger describing her calamity at. the close. Then 
e leam * that the honour of Latona reminds some spectators of 
le fete of the Lycians who had driven her from a spring and 
sen transformed to frogs : and their fate in turn brings up the 
' .Vrf. vi. 1-145. ' /*. 316-81. 
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story of MarpyTtB.' But 0\'i(i bas not done witti Niobe 
crowd, we learn, were sony for her husband and her children, but 
no one except Pelops was sorry for her : which makes it strai^ 
that everj' city within reach should have sent its king tfloraMi 
with him. Ovid, however, wanted an occasion to mention 
ivory shoulder he bared in his sorrow, and thought that 
deputation of kings was as good an opportunity as any to inl 
duce the story of Procne and Philomela, by the observation! 
the Athenians would have sent to console Pelop* too,if thejl 
not unfortunately been engaged in a war, in which theyi 
posed Tereus would be a useful ally.* Ovid is never cleverCTti 
in describing the infatuation of Philomela and the 
cunning of Tereus, who pleads a commission from Proowl 
whatever is to further the piission that wilt break her bsi 
Perhaps the horrors culminate when Pandion entrusts PI 
to the escort of Tereus. ' " I give her thee, dear son, siofl 
tender cause constrains me, as she and her sifter both M 
and you, Tereus, desire too; and pray you by your Ikith, ml 
the hearts akin to both, and by the gods above, that youiS 
protect her with a love like mine, and send me back the t 
of my anxious age as soon as may be. Every delay will 
HO long. And you, too, Philomela, come back at your 
speed if you have any duty : it is enough to have youi 
far away." He kissed his daughter at every word of the Asfh 
and asked the hand of each as a pledge of their Mih, w 
Joined them each to each as they laid them in his, and b«lt 
them not to forget to give his greeting to his daughter and to 
children far away, and hardly said the last good-bye for lie** 
that choked his voice, as he trembled at the presage of lu( 
mind.' • We know all that is coming after tMs, but Ovid dW 
not aijare us anything ; and if we could read the story kt th 
first time, there is hardly a line that would seem vssUd, 
except two or three* in which Procne boasts to her sist«r of »B 
the crimes she feels ready to commit. In the tnidst^ifWt 
boasts she sees her son. and sees her way ; her first thi 
' How like his father! ' as she seethes with silent wnttli. 
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D ber Eon came near and greeted his mother,aiid drew her nt^ck 
D with his little arms, and kissed her close, and fondled her 
lildren can, then her mother's heart was moved, her anger 

■ broken and came to a stand, tears found their way to her 
1^ which grew moist against their will.' ' So far the picture is 
^y elaborate, or, if you will, overwrought: but presently we 
It the characteristic ingenuity of Ovid, who ia never far out 

bght of the borders of the burlesque, and seldom fairly over 

8 she felt she was giving way, because the 

ir's tenderness in her was all too strong, she turned from 

h again to eye her sister's face ; and looked by turns on both, 

|I uked, " VThy does one press hia fondness on me, and why is 

e tongiieless and mute? When he calls me mother, why 

6 not she call me sister ? See, child of Pandion, what a 

and you have married ! You are falling below your rank ; 

B spouse of a Tereus." She stayed no more, 

beaoght Ifys, and drew him as a tigress by Ganges draws the 

Ming fewn through the dense thickets.'' 

"He transition from poetry about Tereus to poetrj' about 

I Argonauts is furnished by some score or two of clever 

t about Boreas and Orithyia, whose sons sailed with Argo. 

e is not a word to explain what relation, if any, there is 

ien the Phineus whom Perseus turned to stone and the 

s whom the sons of Boreas delivered from the Har|)ies. 

; 'Metamorphoses' are a tolerably complete manual of 

Biology ; every legend is at least alluded to, and the poet has 

1 at the pains to construct a chronological framework into 

leh they are to be fitted. But his diligence stops short at 

e mechanical arrangements. He does not indeed allow hia 

Bsible subject to hamper him. For instance, he does not 

■ soy conspicuous transformation in connection with the story 
he Argonauts, and what be tells is subordinated entirely to 

the love of Medea. All in the legend that is like a fairy tale is 
sacri6ced : the golden fleece, and the fire-breathing hulls, and 
the warriors who spring from the dragon's teeth are just not 
omitted. As for the cnishing rocks, and the battle with 
Amvcus, and the fate of Absyrtus, and the romance of the 
i. 621-23. ■ li. R28-37. 
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northern eeas, they disappear entirely; the struggles nf 
between love and honour are [Mirhaps the most iuteresting f 
of the picture to a modem reader : but what Ovid finds n 
inter eating is the mere witchcraft, by which .^sonandtbeii&ii 
are restored to youth, and the shocking butchery of PeUasbj I 
daughters. All through, this magical interest is the cliieroBfl 
we may forget, if we please, that Pelias has wronged 
and deserved his fate. All the tragedy of Ci>rinth it 
ried over, simply that the author may get Medea to Atluaq 
where she vainly attempts the life of Theseua. With 
mention of Theseus we jtass into a new cycle of 1< 
connected chiefly with Minos and .^gina. Here we han 
glaring instance of Ovid's inconsequence. -Egeus ia glail | 
get his son back to defend him against Minos, yet wo ba 
of no fighting. Athens is conquered in spite of the retoni 
Theseua, and the tribute of victimB for the ^fiootftur ii 
posed and paid twice before he put an end to it by the be^< 
Ariadne. Apparently Ovid did not care to tell the histoijl 
Ariadne over again, though he had no objeotioo to repeitti 
less hackneyed story of Cephalus and Procris. Cephalui Ul 
it to the house of .lEacus, while he is waiting for a feir wi&dl 
sail with them to the aid of Athens, and hua already luM 
from j^acus the origin of the Mj-rmidons, probiibly introdncl 
for the sake of the splendid dcBcription of the pestilence, 
posed in rivalry with Lucretius and\'ergil. The most original inft 
is the vain appeals to heaven. -iJicus stood Itetween the coqart 
of his people strewn in the way,' like to the apples fallen ftoB 
the bough, or acorns shaken by the wind, and the lofty t«mplerf 
his father, where so many brought their vain oblations; andofiA 
a wife praying for her husband — a father for a son — with *orii 
of anpi)lication on their Upa, breathed out their aoul on the slt« 
which was deaf to their prayers, with some unbumt ftink- 
incense clasped in their stiffening hands. Bodies were a* 
down before the holy gates ; yea, before the very altar, to 
reproach the gods the better with their death. Of cour«« 
have the familiar trait that the bearers of the dead fought fcc 
funereal pyrea j but Ovid is not content with this : the pUgv 
' Jfct. viL SS3 fyy. 
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res no room for graves, and no trees to bum the dead, wliich 
K sure matters less, for none are left alive to mourn. The 
y of Cepbalus is very pretty, the moral standard is low, and 
hero and heroine make a touching effort to be above it ; the 
tiiat Cephaliis lingers over the years that they led a liapjiy 
together is an advance upon the treatment of the legend 
the ' Art of Love,' though it may be doubtful whether the 
[i-comedy of the jealousy of Procris is so well handled as 
be earlier poem ; when Cephalua becomes sentimental and- 
lanatory over it, there is more difficulty in forgetting that 
legend is after all absurd. While the house of jEacus were 
mmg to the history of Cephalus, Minos was besieging Nistis 
Uegara.' It cannot be said that the fall of Scylla is an 
ivement in any way on the fall of Tarpeia in Propertiua, 
&ct,Tatius was better fitted for a hero of romance, just be- 
lesB was known about him ; he was simply a barbarian or 
yrant, while Minos was a solemn figure, one of the judges 
the nnder-world, who could only be made ridiculous if 
tesented as the object of a girlish passion. To Ovid he is 
efly the taskmaster of D«edalus ; and the trite legend of ■ 
ms' is narrated with the same amplification as the trite 
end of Phnethon, which shows that the lesson of moderation 
I dear to Ovid's heart ; the partridge who was once a pupil 
Dcdalus appears rather mechanically,* to exult over the rais- 
ne of hifi master; and then we are carried back to The- 
and the Calydonian boar,* who, strictly speaking, has no 
fness in the ' Metamorphoses,' except that Meleager died in 
Kqneace of the hunt, and that his sisters were tinned into 
■we do not know what birds. The hesitation of Alth^a 
nnch laboured and rather frigid : she rings the changes 
ngh fifty lines '' in the conflict between her feelings as a 
■ and a mother. On his way home " Theseus is stopped by 
loQS, who affably explains that he and all the rivers round 
flooded, and that it will be better to wait till they are gone 
again. While feasting in Achelous' cave, Theseus and 
friends notice an island (one of the Echinades) and learn 
' Mft. Tiii. e-1 

' Ih. 270 iju 
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that she and her companions were nymiihs, all of whom Acbeki 
carried out to eea ; after which he fell in love with one, ud 
she was changed into an island to save her life, and the otlwi 
followed suit. The profane Pirithous, the son of the guillis 
Ixion, ventures to throw doubt on this, but the venetA 
l/sles reminds the company of the omnipotence of heaven, mi 
enforces his doctrine by the story of Philemon and Baucis, vhm 
piety preserved them from the destruction of their county, 
changed their house into a temple, and merited that wb^ntto 
end of their life came they should be changed to trees tc^tllK' 
The end of the story ' is very quaint and pretty. * Thi^ w» 
standing by the steps of the temple, and talking of the tuprf 
the land, when on a sudden Baucis espied leaves upon Philou^ 
and Philemon, the elder, espied leaves upon Baucis : and Mr 
as the crest of the trees outshot their iaces, they exdui|i 
greetings while they might, and each said "Farewell,! 
spouse I " at once, as the shoots grew over their faces.' Hwhl 
and the poet are perfectly serious, for Jjelex goes on : '11 
natives of Tyana still show two twin trunks that entwineflfl 
bidk, and I heaixi the tale from elders who were not lightr-miidll 
and had no cause to mock me. I saw festoons upon the b 
and aa I laid fresh garlands for my part I said, "The go^a 
for tlie righteous, and give worship to their worshippers."' 

Achelous caps the story with the fete of ErisiiJithoii,' J 
brought upon himself the curse of endless hnnger bj ci 
down a sacred tree in the grove of Ceres, and, havii 
everything else, sold hia daughter, who, thanks t 
was able to change her shape when she pleased, 
often as she was sold she came home to be sold s 
at last her ravenous father set her free by devouring hia 
limbs.* He afterwards tells the story of his uusuct^asful h 
for Deianira, which after all left him little the worse, i 
Nessus was shiin, and cauKed the death of Hercules, v 
descrilied with more wit than suhhmity. Juno does not r 
his deification, but is angry that Jupiter s 



would object if she could. Alei 



I me.-iQwhile hiu nothing tl 



do hut lo talk over the anxieties of the present and the woadeil 
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Iff the past with lole.' 9o we heur how Galanthis delivered 
Wcmena and waa turned into a weaaei," and Diyoi>e into a 

lotis, and how her son embniced her face as it was just disappear- 
ing.' While the two women were crying over this trngical 
bietoi;,* lolans appears with his youth renewed, and then, after 
nb sharp burst of condensed mythology, we learn that Minoa in 
bit old age was harassed by feax of Miletna.* 

And the mention of Miletus brings us to the first of a 
paries of studies in voluptuous psychology, where Ovid shows 
IVBore poetical power than in moat of the ' Metamorphoses.' Per- 
lops he is strongest of all in the horrible legends of Byblis* 
'ftaA Myrrha,' the latter of which from the days of Catullus 
fjad .attracted special attention from poets. There is nothing 
IpB bis treatment of it to discredit the proposition that at 
l%rtb)m Ovid was a right-thinking man. He has the same 
|Annula for the repentance of Myrrha as for the repentance of 
I'lEidas.* Both have gone far astray, and there is a kind of mercy 
'Arboth. Midas is delivered from the curse of turning all he 
*Wiches to gold, and Myrrha is delivered from earthly life and 
*oin facing the dead by the doom which changes her into a 
^te always weeping; while her child, the child of sin, h.^8 a 
^uarming life as Adonis and is beloved by the Queen of Lf>ve. 
There is plenty of subtlety, though less strength, in the picture 
"f fie love of Hippomenes and Atalanta,' When Hippomenea 
asters himself for the match, Atalanta wonders what god can 
bear such a grudge to beauty as to wish to undo him, and bid 
uim stake his dear life ujKin such a bride. She judges herself 
«iat she is not worth such a price. Not that she cares about 
BlB beauty, and yet he has enough to touch any woman ; but he 
tt a mere boy still. It is the age, not the person, that interests 
Iter. 'And then,' she adds, 'hia courage and the spirit un- 
ibashed by death, and his descent in the fourth degree from 
be god of the sea ; and then hia love for me ; his counting a 
larriage with me so precious as to be willing to jieriRh if hard 
i will not let him win me. Ah, friend, depart in time 1 

f ' !Urt. il. 27ri iqy. ' lb. 285-323. • lb. 3,Vi-93. 

' Ih. 3'J7 »gg. > //'. 441 tqq. ' lb. iM-OtA. 

I. 3(>U-502. • lb. xi. l;(4, cf x. <S8. ' /*. x. 611-36. 
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leave the bloody bower beliind ! My wedl.xk {3 crud ! Ai 
is none but will be willing to wed with thee ; a wiser icdl 
might well desire thee. And yet why care for thee when I it 
so many slain before ? It is for him to look. Let him peri 
Binee the slaughter of so many wooera leaves him onwam 
and he is driven on to cast away his life. And so he is to die: 
wishing to live with me, and bear to be paid for his love witbi 
shameful death. The indignation at his death will be morelfaa 
my victory will sustain ; it J8 no fault of mine. Ah ! if 
would but draw kick : or, if yon will be mad, that you 1 
swifter. And what a maidenly look on the poor boy's tn 
Ah ! unlucky Hippomenes, 1 wish you had never set ey« B 
me ! You deserved to live. If only I were happier, tod 
hard fate did not forbid me to wed, you were the only a 
could ever have borne for a bedfellow.' Aft«r this it is not 1 
prising that Atalanta picked up all the three apples, tat i 
siuprising that she allowed Hippomeuea to scandalise CjfU 
who avenged Venus for the ingratitude of the lovers by tn 
them into lions. Naturally, too, Venus dislikes lions evH 
and tells Adonis the story to explain her disgust, and eofiMfl 
her advice never to hunt anything braver than deer. V(Bii| 
herself comes in at second hand : Orpheus tells her starjui 
Myrrha's, while he is bereaved of Eurydice ; and as soon* 
he has told it, the M;enada come and tear him into [Mecn 
Apollo turns the snake which would have devoured his he*d isl* 
a stone, and Bacchus turns the Baixhanals into tree.*. First tbai 
feet are caught in the ground : and the more they pull, ^ 
birds in a snare, the faster they are caught. When thej W* 
to slap their thighs for their sorrow, they find them as haiiu 
Ixiards ; when they stretch their arms, you would think tlita 
as stiff as bare boughs, and be quite right.' Meanwhile ijileoa 
was missing, and was restored to Bacchus by the hospitalit; 
Midas. His double blindness brings us to Phcebus, and Phttbm 
brings ns to l^omedon and Telamon. The latter brings vt 
Peleus, for, if he had not been married to a goiidess alnadjH 
the rescued Hesione would have been given to him rather 
to Telamon. Alt the history is told at length, and tliere : 
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iteat many epiaodea about DiBda.lQs and Ceyx, Alcyone and 
'bamatbe, and ^saciis and Hesj^eria. And here we come to 
[^ojaa times, and one way or another these fill two books 
iflialf. 

i remainder of tbe work deals with purely Italian 
, and their poverty does nothing t.o remove the irn- 
i that Ovid was wearying of a task in which he suo- 
I'best when he had the stimulus of emulation to sustain 
Ul Greek legends, even the obscurest, had been turned 
oasible way by the tragedians, the Alexandrines, and 
; for these did not confine themaetves to the poets by 
[means,and awriter like Ovid could inspire himself quite as 
•rtl among Greek painters and sculptors as among Greek poeta. 
Wben he came to Latin ground, he had everything to invent 
■fcesh, and was reiluced t<i a long Pythagorean dietcourse ' 
f^oa the nature of things, with especial reference to the 
pWisfonnationB which the world has undergone. Numa is the 
Jpetext for this treatise, wliich a great epic poem coidil hardly 
ftSird to omit : Vergil gives it us in the ' jEneid,' Lucan makes 
(bsar listen to it in the ' Pharsalia.' 

' Ovid was probably quite sincere in his vegetarianism ; he was 
' *ater-drinker even in his hot youth, and might perhaps have 
Been very thoroughly tamed if he had fallen upon a period when 
tttict moral disci[jline was enforced by society. He had an im- 
Diense curiosity, which liked to amuae itself upon dangerous 
Jtound ; but few poets have had less of the a[)irit of rebelliou. 
Qie Centaurs and Ajax fill him with a feeling that comes as 
Iwr moral repulsion as he is capable of knowing, while the cool 
kigeaiiity of Ulysses fills him with complacency. Probably there 
soothing more dramatic, in our sense of the word, in all ancient 
iteratnre, than the great speech of Ulysses in the judgment of 
he arms.* All the oratorical skill of the forum is combined 
rith a complete realiaation of a mythical personality. There is 
lie affectation of modesty; the lene aubmiasum-que pHndpiuTn 
as never carried further. Ulyasea is quite free from the aui- 
losity againat his rival to which Ajax gives way. Ajas is 
liuirably abrupt and stormy ; any one of his indij^nant little 
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laaamncn aa ne Drongnr ACDiiieE ifoai seyros i 
ia still more successful in clearing himself < 
treachery to Pnlamedes, and of cruelty to I 
has to accuse Ulyasea of having misled the Qi 
can appeal to the Greeks to acquit themselvei 
The ' Sletamorphoaes ' close with a panegyi 
and the whole Julian bouse, as if the poet 
height of court favour. The ' Fasti ' are the 
not the most loyal, of all his writings, £xcep| 
from Pontus, they are the least interesting, 1 
limpid stream of colourless and tasteless antj 
out even the merit of accuracy or naiveti. 
ia not so much the crude tradition as the t 
of Vurro or somebody else. Perhaps one mi 
ccption in favour of the description of th< 
holiday kept when the seed was in the ground 
feeling is neither so freah nor so warm as in H 
ifl a little pedantry in the half-dozen lines wi 
solves the objection that it is a movable fead 
Evander* is told very smoothly, which is all 
for moat- of the others, Lucretia's fat« is J 
though a little too rationalistically j the poet* 
account for the suceees of the ravisber, altj 
entitled to divide the blame with his predeea) 
facts are told about the calendar it«elf, asj 
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', ■which would have been racier if it had been bolder, 
« the dutiful poet had not shrunk from implying tliat Jupiter 

for human sacrifices and was cheated out of them. 
There is little but mythology iu the fourth book : the legend 
Cjbele and Claudia ' is neat ; one may admire the skill 
which Ovid goes over the old ground of the rape of 
line, and the Borrow of Ceres, without rei>eating him- 
aud he is more entertaining than often on the Palilia, 
clMsic holiday which exercised the pen of every fledgling 
There is also a lively description of the Floralia, 
of the origin of the feast, put as usual into the mouth of 
le goddess to whora it was held.' In May, each of the nine 
Mnsea gives one of the current theories of the origin of the 
BHatlii* in June, Juno and Ilcbe and Concord give one of the 
enrrent etymologies from Juno, juvenis, and jungo, as if the 
inontli was named in honoiu" of the union between the Romans 
tndQairit<?s.^ The poem ends abruptly, but it seems to end. 
The poet asks the Muses ^ why the last day of the month is 
Mcred to them and to Hercules : and they answer that Philii»- 
pU3, the husband of Marcia, the aunt of Oesar, had dedicated a 
twaple jointly to both. ' Alcides nodded assent and hushed the 
lyre.' Before the lyre is hushed we learn that Marcia was not 
•tJy noble but fair ; and it is no shame to praise beauty, which is 
■nornnment to the greatest ofgoddesaes; and Marcia was worthy 
•'f lie holy house which she adorned. 

Pfrhajis the enlogy on beauty may be a compliment to the 

^"Onger Julia, whose ruin api>ears to have involved that of Ovid. 

"^ is always talking of his misfortune in a way that must have 

"^a intelligible to those of his contemporaries who were in any 

^"Se be'iiud the scenes, but it is very peqitexing to ua. He 

--»fl to admit that he had been guilty of something which 

?*^^ Augustus a right to be very seriously displeased, and that 

_ ""Ould pain him to have flie offence, whatever it was, pre- 

. *^^J described. Yet Ovid will have it that his guilt was purely 

""^'iluntary, that he was ruined by an error, not by a crime. 

"^ ftsks once : * ' Why did he see any thing ? why did he bring 

■ f.ulAv. S(\5-H. 
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guilt ujwn Mb eyea ? ' He compares his fate iritb Actseon's. H 
would fit all this to 8upi>ose that accident or curiodtj or in- 
discretion had acquainted him with the secrets of a prinoMi 
who was then able to comi>eI him to accept the position of i 
confidant, perhaps an accomplice, in intrignea of love orstat^ 
which, hazardous as it was, need not have been auattractive to 
the author ot the ' Art of I^ove.' It is clear that, so far as Angoi- 
tu8 condescended to exiilain himaelf, the publication of thil 
work was the justification of Ovid's bauiahraent. Healwajaa^ 
himaelf that two things, ' song ' and ' error,' were his undoing 

The mere fact that he had written a loose book manv yan 
ago coidd hardly have injured him under any government, ^iO 
less have been treated as an unpardonable offence. We have our 
choice of supposing that the Julias, one or both, had been di*- 
tiiictly the worse for reading it, and supposing that it Justifitd 
in the mind of Augustus the severest view of Ovid's condoi 
In the later poems of his esile, Ovid abandons the attempt b 
vindicate himself, even to the extent that has been hlnctd. 
Augustus had resolved to allow no extenuating circum^^tann*, 
and unless Ovid were resolved to tell everything and tobaw 
everything, he had nothing to do but plead guilty without re- 
serve. It is hard to see why, as he still had friends, his cndlM 
and abject supplications to be allowed to live nearer Italy and 
out of reaeh of wax were so pertinaciously rejected ; esperisD} 
as they wefe coupled with the most earnest protestations tint 
a complete pardon was beyond his hopes. It may have beeo 
wished that he should die, and it was known that at Tomi 
everybody who saw him could be counted, and that he ©nJi 
be kilted without remark if he proved indiscreet. 

One of the earliest jKiems after his ruin was a stiff and ti* 
some elegy entitled ' Ibis,' which is probably the ciplier of woi* 
enemy whom he threatens to name if further provoked. It* 
only interest is, that he wishes his enemy, with every appew 
ance of sincerity, all the plagues of mythology, generalljT 
omitting to name the mythical prototypes who firat endurrf 
the curses he invokes; and that he admits' having beenpiqn^ 
into iniilating a t-tyle which he disapproved as a matter of tast' 
' Jbif ad init, 
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[>erlt&ps as a matter of reason too. The admission is inte- 
iting, as a proof that Ovid coald not quite forgive himself for 
^ng to the level of CallimachiiH. There are five books of 
fristia ' and four of Letters from Pontus, and they are all about 
■yid and his misfortunes ; taken altogether, they are decidedly 
rearisome ; almost any letter from the * Tristia ' is interesting by 
taelf. The earlier are even pathetic, and for a long time even 
tie second series, taken separately, are ingenious, though the 
growing disappeardnee of mythological illuatration may be taken 
Ma sign of failing jxiwerfl. He complains himself that his old 
fneney was disappearing, and that, though he bad nothing to 
do but write, he had less and less satisfaction in writing. He 
Ktually learnt the Gettc language, and wrote in it in praise of 
-AuguBtns and Tiberius.' His contemporaries did not know that 
tte poem would have been a more precious linguistic monument 
tlian the translation of the Bible by Ulphilas. It is not quite 
dear whether he wrote on the same subject in Iiatin ; we have 
tEragment of a poem, which was dull enoogh, on the fisheries 
cf the Black Sea. Although he was over fifty when banished, 
tehad the courage to exert himself in the defence of Tomi, 
*liich was almost always in a state of siege, so that the natives 
gate him the freedom of tbeir city, for what it might be worth. 
It cannot be said that Ovid allowed his misfortunes to un- 
iMnhim. In the early days he was energetic enough inaesert- 
•"g that he was only relegated, not banished : he retained all his 
i^hts as a Roman citizen, though commanded by competent 
Wlhority to reside at Tomi. To the last he kept up and made 
"iemost of all the friendships that could by any chance be of 
""y service to him; for, apart from the great question of his 
'^tura, his property, never very large, was exposed to dilapida- 
'""' ; and, even if his wife had been more successful than she 
"** in keeping his property together, there was no bank at 
'""li with a Roman correspondent, so that he needed a good 
^a| of help in money matters. Perhaps this is why be is 
' Profuse in his acknowledgments to Sextns Pompeius. His 
'oerchief friends were Fabins Maximus and Cotfa Messallinus, 
' whom Juvenal speaks highly and Tacitus severely ; but there 
' Epp. r." Pont. IV. xiii, 21-28. 
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are signs even before the end that he had worn out hU friends' 
patience. He lived to write a congratulatory letter ' to a mere 
centurion, and in the last book but one he asks the forgiveness of 
hifl friends for having had good hopes from them, and promi§et 
not to offend again. He will not trouble his wife : she is tree 
to him, no doubt, and if she is a little cowardly, and afraid to 
try what can be done, like everybody else, it is not her faah. 
His comfort must be to think that Augustas baa never refused 
to pardon him (because he has never been asked), and thereupco 
to make up hia own mind to end his days at Tomi. He wai,ii 
he was meant to be, very uncomfortable ; and he did not nab 
a sudden change from volubility to silence, which would simplj' 
have stupefied him ; besides, his case was a very hard one, inl 
it was a natural relief to write about it, especially as he lU 
more or less (if we are to believe him) betrayed by his on 
household and his own set, whom he ought to have beenibtt 
to trust. One curious effect of his misfortune was, that as tout 
as Caesar had ruined him he began to be ae much afraid in i 
disinterested way of Casar as of the thunderbolt (which, in iH* 
literal sense, bad never struck him) ; the less he hopes and tie 
longer he suffers, the more he worships ; he is the earlifit 
authority for the idea of ' piety,' * of which we get so mufh ift 
Martial. He is always practising it himself, and congratnUtiDE 
Cotta, and everybody else who, be hopes, may be an interc««»» 
on his proficiency in it, and with every appearance of sinceritj- 
He anticipates that Augustus will be deified, and he a 
stantly bumbling himself and putting himself into the atUloto 
of a mortal before a god ; and his feeling seems to be aa gemiiiW 
as a fonsdentiuusly cultivated feeling can be. 

I L'sijt. ea Pant. IT. rii. 

' The Iriyalty of a oltiKen to Ma oouDtr^ is the Eaandation of llie (WM' 
iiiiil so far Ovid is aotioipatisl by Cicero; bot it is new to find ihlshtlW* 
cuiiiptottly tiHiislGrred to the head of the state (tliungh Ciocro *pc«b<>lU) 
jni-tat binding him to Pompcins, as also to Lentnliu), tlill never to Jodltt 
fcirling 80 complete!}' [used nith Ibe tec-ling of relifpoui reverence. 




r LAST POETS OF TITS AGS OF AUGUSTUS, AND 
TUEIR SUCCESSORS. 

5 1. TcEbanisbmentofOvidratliertliaiithedeatliof Augu&- 
tua may be said to mark the close of the most flourishing period 
of Roman poetrj : it marks the time when the society which 
Baeouraged poets got discontented and cautious. Augustus him- 
self had the misfortune to overlive the beat of his prosperity, and 
•fter the defeat of Varus there was very little enthuaiasm any- 
wlere, although the buaybodieB still fluttered about, praising 
onderiticiaing, according lis they were good- or ill-natured. The 
■ctivity which they shared, or helped, or hindered, was for the 
ttwat part restless, aimleas, liatless ; there was very little in 
tie state of affairs under TiberiuH, at any rate till the fall of 
8«JMQfl, to repress literary activity, if there had been a strong 
Bpootaneous tendency thereto in any vigorous section of the 
•^nimmity. Tacitus mentions literary men, especially philoso- 
pners, who got into trouble by writings with a flavour — com- 
""Jiily a very faint flavour — of sedition about them ; but those 
*iio took offence at the course of the literary movement during 
'Ue middle of the eighteenth century in France possessed much 
"lore vigorous means of repression, and used them with more 
•f^idiness, if with less extreme severity. But the literary 
•Movement was not impeded in the least, because the authors 
'^toed seriously for expressiug their ideas, and the public really 
*ished to assimilate them. It is clear that clandestine circula- 
ion of literature judged to be scandalous encountered no i)nu>- 
ical diflicullies, but authors were not content to disavow some 
f their most brilliant works, like Voltali'e, and could not sacri- 
j the jileasure of reading their books to a numerous and dis- 



tinguiBhed circle as soon as they were finifihed : it «as ttnt 
vanity which cominslled most of them to be prudent if w* 
absolutely safe. Anonymous writing as an instnimtnl vt 
literary warfare was confined to jiasquiuade ; and if large wfr 
tions of the literary class were discontent«d imd silent, iMs 
would be rather a relief than otherwise to a public which, alilt 
in the good times of Trajan and in the bad times of Domitiin, 
found it one of the most wearisome of social duties to atteai 
to the praelections of friends. 

When Ovid, in his last letter from Pontus, eaumerates ik 
contemporaries among whom he was distinguished, it is notice- 
able that almost all passed away without leaving enduring 
works behind them. It is not merely that their works did not 
reach us, but that they had almost all been practically forgoltrt 
in Quinctilian's time, for the simple reason that the grammariuu 
did not think it worth while to use them as reading books, be- 
cause they were frequently careless and unequal, Quinctiliu' 
tells ua this himself of A, Cornelius Sevenis, whose six boob 
on the wars of Sicily were illustrated by a brilliant little 
threnody on the death of Cicero, which is remarkable botli ft* 
the vague exaggeration of the language and for the disconnected 
character of the thought, Marsus, who was probably the ni«t 
celebrated, was the most completely forgotten, because he «« 
the most 6uent. According to Martial, the one book of Perau* 
was oftener quoted than the twenty-four which Marsus hud 
devoted to the wars and lives of the Amazons, while bis nune- 
sake, who had devoted himself to epigrams, left, a reputation 
which it was decorona for Martial to rate above his owni A 
great deal of the yoetry of the period was of the kind expecWi 
from jwets laureate; court festivities, and still more cMirt 
calamities, gave great opportimities for writers with mwe 
ingenuity than inspiration. There was a Boman knight, C 
Lutorius Priaeus, who matle a reputation by a poem on 11k 
death of GerraanicuB, and comjiosed another jKxrm on the d»tli 
of DrusuB, the son of Tiberius, who was only ill. Unfortunawl/ 
he read the poem aloud, and was put to death by the vote of 
the senate, and of course both jioems were lost,* 

■ X, I. 8!i. » Tbc .l«n. iii. *: 
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J 2. Accident has preserved a favourable Biiecimen of tlie 
fflechanical fikill of an earlier generation, in the 'Consolation 
to livia' on the death of the elder Drusus, the brother of 
Tiberius, which is generally printed as an appendix to Ovid. 
rheaulhor is inexhaustible in varying and amplifying the ob- 
riooapointB of his Buhject^the grief of a mother who has lost 
ooe out of two very distinguished and exemplary sons. This 
BoteiB struck at starting; ' When they say "Your son," you will 
never ask which : ' further on Livia herself says : ' When I hear 
thotKero has come home in triumph, I shall not ask, "The elder 
M the younger ? " ' Of course Livia, with two such sons, is the 
moet fruitful of mothers : of com-se she looked forward vainly 
to seeing Drusus come hack in triumph : almost of course, she 
i< pitied in one place for not having been there to close her 
md'b eyes, and half congratulated in another on having only 
teard of hia last agonies, and been prejwired for the worst by 
■Juiety — which does not exactly contradict the opening pas- 
«gB ot the proud hopes with which she awaited his triumphant 
return. Augustus la completely deified : he can only leave 
'S'tli for heaven, and the tears of a deity are the greatest 
uooour of the funeral of Drusus. Less is made than we might 
■'**e expected of the funeral march of Tiberius through the 
"]3e in winter beside his brother's bier. There is one fine hue — 
Di9simi1emque sui vnlta profitcate dolorem ' 

"On the way his grief broke through his habitual self-command 
Ut there is decidedly more pains spent on the reluctance 
' the army to part with the body of their commander. The 
ttblic moiu^ing is described with a good deal of ingenuity; 
tid, asthe temples were shut, the poet conjectures that the goda, 
ho could not save Drusus, were ashamed to be seen : a pious 
lebeiao who was going to make a vow for the life of his son 
^solves to give up hope since the gods did not hear the prayera 
r Livia for Drusus. Oddly enough, the poet, who belonged to 
je equestrian order, says nothing of the senate taking part in 
\e mourning. The army of course does homage to the dead 
Boeral. Tiber does homage too ; he is so swollen with tears 
' V. 87. 
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that he coald put out the funeral pile, and thinks of doing* 
with the laudable pnr]>ose of carrying offtbe body uninjureilU 
the flames. Of course the funeral vras in the Campus Matiioii 
and therefore it was quite suitable for Mars to interfer«,MA 
persuade the river god to resign himself to the decrees of F»lfr 
Mars has resigned himself: he entreated the Fates for his nee, 
and was told that he could be beard only for Komulos and tht 
two Ca?aara : these alone out of so many heroes were the pA 
whom Rome was to send to heaven. There is a touch of pathn 
in the limitation, in which, perhaps, we ought to see a homige 
to Tiberius' modesty ; as the instinct of a court poet wunH 
be to treat the heir-apparent as an embryo deity. After tliii 
rather frigid episode, the corpse is permitted to burn, and tlie 
poet consoles himself with the prospect of the eseoution of ti« 
German leader who dared to exult at the death of Draai. 
This will be the great grace of the triumph of Tiberius, asd tin 
poet takes care that the picture shall lose nothing in his handt 
He will behold the necks of kings livid with chains, and tlu 
hard bonds knotted on their cruel hands, and their visages pie 
with fear, as tears fall, against their will, on the proud rebdrf 
cheeks. Their haughty eouls, the prouder for the death o( 
Dmsus, will have to be yielded to the executioner in prisos 
gloom ; and the poet will stand and feed his eyes at leisure, m 
their naked bodies, cast in the filth of the streets.' 

From this burst of Roman ferocity we are carried back withi 
little confusion to the grief of Tiberius and the army and the 
wife of Drusus, who was like Andromache or Evadne. Sheisont- 
soled with a vision of his triumphal entrance to Elysium, what 
all his noble ancestors crowd round him : the passage is imitated 
partly from the quasi apotheosis of Cornelia in Propertins, 
partly from the Elysium of Vergil. Then we return to Livii, 
and the style of the poet rises. She too ought to have found 
comfort in the glory of her son. I^t her think what becomes the 
motherof a Drusus, the mother of a Nero: let her think from wl»« 
bed she rises in the morning. Fortune has set her on high,aiid 
bidden her keep a station of honour : let her bear the loa 
end J every eye and ear is upon her, all note her deeds, uxl n 
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1 can be hidden that comes from the mouth of a iirincess : 
Id her abide on high — rise above her woe, and hold her spirit 
—for this she can — unbroken to the last. Fate is above all, 
&ni] deaf to prayer. The threefold world, earth, eky, and sea, is 
doomed to death : and can a mortal complain ? Fortune may 
ptniuh complaints, and, after all, Livia has upon the whole more 
TeaEon for thanksgiving, since both her sons have often been 
▼ictoriouE ; as we learn in some ringing lines, almost strong 
eDough for Propertius, and smoother. Besides, there were signs 
in heaven which foretold the coming sorrow ; and this sorrow 
will be the last (a thought to which the poet recurs as emi- 
nently comfortable ).' It occurs to him that Livia found a com- 
forter in Tiberiusj and the picture of him and Augustus exerting 
tiemselves to keep the bereaved mother from starving herself to 
dealli ia not quite conventional : nor is the closing address,' in 
wliich Dnisus speaks from the shades, wanting in manly dignity. 
He poem professes to have been written and read during a 
period of general and deep emotion ; and, if it leaves a modem 
Inaynipathetie reader cold, it need not have left an ancient 
leader cold too: there are many lines which when recited fii-st 
I ttmt have seemed to quiver with the true sob of elegy. The 
Mlhor is generally taken to be C. Pedo Albinovanus, whose 
*wk on astronomy earned the title of ' starry ' from Ovid : but 
the MSf^., all of the latter part of the fifteenth century, give no 
Wthor's name, and give the work as an appendix to Ovid, like 
•te three letters of * Sabinus ' which appear in no MS., and are 
pwhably the work of the scholar of the Renaissance who saw 
I ^^ Editio Princeps of Ovid through the press. 

i 3, Like Pedo and several other authors Ovid mentions, 
Gtitiiis Faliscus devoted himself to didactic poetry. He wrote a 
;| tttatige on hunting, of which only six hundred lines have reached 
I "*• He imitates Vergil more closely than happily : he is in- 
'"l^ed and obscure, and, though he shows that he appreciates 
*wgil'g charm very accurately, he fails to reproduce it for long, 
"Wsnse he has no inner depth or fulness. Jlis one merit is a 
*'t of sober, serious grace ; he has a feeling not very unhke 
^*D for the toil that makes civilisation of any kind possible : 
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he is qixite honest in treating even the bontsman's art w 
revelation, for the hunter is tar above his game. There is tie 
same feeling that the play of human faculties is deeiratJe Er 
its own sake, that there are few better things in the world tlua 
exercise. He carries the reactionary tendencies of the AiigoHa 
age perhaps to an extreme : he does not think that the &rt lia 
made much real progress since the days of Dercylos, whom 
illuminated because of his special piety. It does not occur l« 
Oratius to distinguish betweeo practical improvements at 
the pretentious fopperies of rich amateurs, who carried ootiB 
their caprices without respect to eiperience, and had monsumi 
blades to their hunting sjiears, and inclosed the ground fori 
drive with swords, when spikes were perfectly sufficient. In tin 
same way, he judges horses by their race rather than ttfii 
looks, and is es{)eciaUy enthnsiastic over the scrubby poni» rf 
Agrigentum, and is inclined to recommend British dogs in pre- 
ference to the bulkier and showier Molossus, which was the cele- 
brated dog of the period. He sjieaks rather mythically about ibt 
Hyrcanian breed, which was siipirosed to be a mongrel betwwa 
common dogs and tigers; and mentions a rather more crediHt 
breed, which are mongrels between jackals and dogs, and give* 
some curious notions about the natural history of jackals. W* 
are femiliar with the theory that they are cunning and manii^ 
to make themselves of use to the lion, and so are allowed tt) 
feed uix)n his leavings : Gratius takes it in another way— tfiej 
are bold enough to snatch the prey out of the lion's mouth. 

Long as the treatise is, it is probably only a fragment. It 
begins with a discussion of weapomi, and then goes to dogt, 
their breeds, their training, and their diseases ^with reference 
to the laat, one thinks Gratius advocates ' stamping out ' in the 
kennel, because Vergil had advocated it in the fold) ; honei 
come last. To make the treatise complete, he should fuiTe 
treated of the habits of different kinds of game and— a topic on 
which a Kuman would have very likely been fuller — the timei 
and the places and the arts by which a hunter might make hii 
advantage of each kind of game. 

§ 4. A writer who was probably a contemporary of Gratiiu, 
since he wrote under both Augustus and Tiberius, escaped 
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s of Ovid, be<ause very likely he did not care to publish ; 
! survived authors who published^ — with applause in their day 
■Ajecaiise his subject is one that in almost every age has been of 
baorbing interest to a small circle of readers who hand on their 
leuure in secret. Manilius, whose name is only known to us 
Smq the MSS., which, as often, leave his other names a little 
KKertaia, devot«d himself to the poetry of science, the only 
poiicrete science which existed then — the science of the stars. 
"would be unfair to say that his poem is on astrology, for the 
iBitinction between astronomy and astrology did not yet exist. 
ftoBe who studied the stars did not confine themselves to the 
lodtions of the fixed stars, or the orbits of the stars which were 
Ot fixed. Men bom in a certain region were supposed to be 
orn under the constellation which served to mark its position 
sfore maps and a terrestrial globe were possible ; and men 
im at a certain season were supposed to be bora under the 
"OBtellations which marked the season of their birth before 
tlendars were iwasible. It was a natural and pardouable con- 
Ision to imagine a mysterious power in the stars which pro- 
Iced all, and more than all, the etfects which we now attribute 
» climate and the seasons. From this the step was easy to 
iYing a significance to all the combinations of the heavenly 
adiee ; and the calculations founded upon these served to give 
pseudo-scientific prestige to predictions about the fiiture ; 
Heae, of course, owed such success as they had to personal 
ttrewdness, sufficient to stimulate without satisfying the curio- 
i^ of the increasing number of people to whom luck in some 
irm or other seemed the most important element in life. 

It is not clear that these calculators were insincere ; Combe 
•elieved in phrenology, though he had a considerable power of 
Daking it mean anything, and his measurements and manipula- 
*OQB simply provided him with an articulate method of putting 
*iB views of character into shape, and he had a real gift of read- 
ing character. Besides, astrology, like phrenology, had the 
Wtiaction for impatient thinkers of bringing just what looked 
*ost complex and uncertain and important in life under what 
«>oi[ed like immutable laws ; and astrology had the advantage 
°f appealing to laws which, if they existed, were more primary 
VOL. I B B 
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r im&itLiliaT lands ; that the moon never transgresEes the 

anted boands of her light, but keeps the measure given of 

I for her waxing and her waning ; that the stars which hang 

taven never fall to earth, but wear out the seasons meted 

Pfcr them to shine in — is no work of chance, but the order of 

^ty deity. 

BAnd here of course we see the weak point of the system. 

lb year and the starry sphere keep their appointed way : how 

D do the changes of earth originate in heaven ? And here 

the fantastical conception of planetary influences. 

Oiren the point of view, observation shows that the sun, the 

aisost conspicuous of the planets, influences the world differently, 

I Ac co r ding to his conjunction with different signs ; and then it 

I , 'RfiowB that other planets must have an influence of the same 

Itind, and perhaps even a more extensive influence, as their 

•{iheres are larger. As each constellation is appropriated to a 

•fecial region upon earth, it follows that the characteristics 

I ^ that region are derived from the constellation, and that 

tie characteristic effects of the constellation must modify any 

iKigbbonring planet. Here was amjile scope for calculiition, 

I Vnd the whole science of judicial and horary astrology in its 

I later developments depends u[)on these : and it is probable that 

' lite Chaldauins whom Tiberius had consulted and banished had 

already made some progress in that direction. But to judge by 

Uaoilius and his contemporaries, the rudiments of the quasi 

L waeuce which eiood in some relation to facts still occupied 

■WKMt attention. Indeed, what strikes us throughout in Mnnitius 

^^btiut all is rudimentary together : when one compares him with 

liocretins, the proportion of argument is very much less and 

tbe proportion of description is very much larger ; and the de- 

•cription haa always the character of laborious explanation. For 

one thing, the Romans, though masters of compound addition 

md Bubiraetion, were not familiar with other ways of manipu- 

Wing large figures ; for another, maps and globes were not 

funiliar objects in every school-room, and therefore the zodiac 

look a great deal of description. The division of the sphere 

lata three hundred and sixty degrees, the relation of the jilnne 

liptic to the plane of the equator, and the f 
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fttid illustrations of the truth of his fatalism in history,' he 
•■Utob to what seems to him unique and extraordinary : the 
^^Ounon facts of human nature, which are made the main 
•^nnient for modem determinism, seem to him to need no trans- 
•Siideiital eijtlanation — they have their esplanation in them- 
•©Ivea: and the attraction of fatalism to him is that it presents 
Iswith an esternal constraining power which should account 
for what eiceeded the power of mere mortals. That nature 
Bhodd be rational, that man should be powerful, are the two 
Iwoblems which Manilius undertakes to solve by the help of 
tie Btars. His spirit, in approaching the solution, is truly 
KJentific : his enthusiasm is the enthusiasm of knowledge ; 
he takes a sohtary path, not so much because he is weary of 
tttckneyed themes as because he wishes to turn from fable 
to truth. Of all didactic poets he is the most courageously 
diikctic : he never seeks digressions except when he generalises, 
■aid manfully confesses that his subject refuses all ornament, 
ind is content to be explanatory. He even makes less use than 
inoBt. writers of the metaphors fiom the course of a ship aud 
ttie course of a chariot. He seldom says it is time to loose his 
hanee from the car or to bring hie ship into |K>rt. He is con- 
IcientiouB too: he exjilaios* at length the risk of mistake 
tiitough forgetting that the triangle of constellations is often 
Wily approximate, and at the same time the influence of the 
biwigle ii much more powerful than the influence of the square, 
»hieh is easier to establish correctly. Then when any sign or 
•tar is powerful, we are duly told ^ in what part of the body 
1» look for its effect : the head and neck, for inatanec, are 
•ffected by the Ram (about whom Manilius is alw.iys trying to 
be poetical, reminding us of his golden fleece and his passage 
rfthe Hellespont), while the Fishes at the other end of the zodiac 
nflaence the feet. 

It is to be noticed that he takes the constellations for 
PUted : he is exercised by the question why the whole pat- 
ten of the figure is not made up visibly with stars, and ex- 
tUins that the world would not bear so much fire. This shows 
^1*1 he ijs completely under the dominion of Greek science, 
•« the Cbaldees and their baser followers still groui)ed the 
• iv. a:) lyg. ' ii. 236 *?-/. ' il. «50 «;((. 
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BtJira fresh from one montb to anotlier, aud were not 
from the notion of seeing the whole sky turn into an Giigkr> 
lioD. Of course the purely fanciful element has all tlun 
play in consequente. One fifth of the whole work is de 
to obnervations of this kind ; when the sun is half thi 
sign of the Virgin, or rather when the Virgin ' floats a 
thrice five of her parts stretched from the sea, the glor 
memorial of the Crown once set ujion Ariadne 
reared above the waves, and grant all dainty arts ; for t 
make the gifts to shine which are given to a maiden : « 
followH that whoever is bom then will be a gardener at a 
fumer or something omamentul. But whoever ia bom i 
the Ear of Corn, which rises soon after the Crown, will h 
practical, money-making agriculturist, or miller, or archil 
and here we have a protest agiiinst luxury ; the only g 
we ought to dig from earth is the gold of harvest, the a 
use of arcliitecture (especiaUy fretted roofs, which were ll 
fashionable feature) is for temples.' This protest is rep« 
d propoe of the Roman fancy for eating outlandish b 
it. is the duty of a writer on the stars to explain the h 
which a birdcatcher is condemned by his birth under the « 
Btellation of the Swan : and again, when ^hmilius has to q 
of the adventurous money-seekers of different Unds bomn 
tlie Fishes.* As the Fidicuke was an instrument of t 
follows that all bom under the lyre will distinguish Ihemte 
as inquisitors, more or less conscientious and public-spirii 
Ferbaps this kind of thing reaches its climax when we lean 
that whoever is bom under the human half of the Centaur wiD 
be muleteers and the like, while those bom under the » 
half will be veterinary surgeons.* 

§ 5. Phiedrus, like Mauilius, escaped the notice of Ovid, 
though he beg.-ui to write under Augustus. He certainly ktoI< 
under Tiberius, for he hints ' that he was persecuted by Scjaniu. 
.He addressed freedmen of Claudius, but the freedmen of anj 
prince of the imperial house may have been great men in Oit 
eyes of Phiedrus, himself, originally, a slave of Macedoniaa 
extraction. 

' V. 351 «j5. ' V. 2«7. * /■*. SUB, ' 7>. 3M Iff 

' lb. 11(1 .^,/. ■ lb. SriO tqq. ' rimd. Prol HI. tl igj. 
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ti Ribles are short for the most part, and thoronghly 
He does not think that it is worth ])eople'8 while 
'"lite good ad\ice. He seems to regard the fable as an 
lent rather of criticism than of correction. His fa- 
^^^toite ejiilogne is, ' This complaint will do for any one who has 
^fc^isd his hope betray him,' or ' This example will serve to 
^*tnt e eo and so ridiculous.' He was obviously a person who 
•*:pected very little from the world ; he had renounced money- 
'Uksking for literature, and he hardly eipeefed to be read even 
^ly his brother freedmen. WTien we consider how long he was 
^nitiiig his thousand or so of lines, it is curious to see how 
' ^oltuii] be is upon the subject, and how entirely he requires his 
TCaders to give themselves up to him. 

The imitation of ' jEsop ' is never very close. In the pro- 

logoe to the second book we are warned that, though he 

S&itates the style of the old gentleman as well as he can, he 

dow not confine himself esclusively to his matter. In fact, 

One of the best of the febles ' is directed against busybodies at 

BoDe who are, strictly speaking, ' offioiouB,' and are very aptly 

\ ftbuked by an anecdote of Tiberius, who told a slave, whom he 

[ Botic«d ostentatiously laying the dust before him at Misenum, 

that he was wasting his labour, and would have to do much 

Jnore than that to earn a box on the ear. In the prologue to 

tlifi foarth book, he tells us that henceforth he will imitate 

Wter than copy, and calls his fables not jEsop's but ^soi>ean. 

It U generally thought that, so far as he was a copyist, his 

principal source was Babrius ; but it is to be remembered that 

Bktrius was merely, like Socrates,' a versifier of tales which were 

■iKxiy Boating in the air ; and as he was not the first versifier, 

"o he Baa not the last. He was the chief, perhaps the last, of 

"W Greek fabulists; but the Latins, from the days of Ennius 

*™nward, had occupied themselves more or less with the mass 

" folldore which from the days of Herodotiis onwards had 

''*8 associated with the nameof ^sop, .^iisop himself is asso- 

^•ted with the court of Croesus, which is close to the home of 

*"^ Uilesian tales. As these turned largely upon a parody of 

httnum hfc among animals, it may be suspected that the whole 

' n. ir. V. ' rini, pi-rd. x^.sm. 
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literature is derived from the ]K>i»ular heritage of the noi 
population of Asia Alinor ; as a great deal of the fc 
lodia seems non-Aryan, since more than one collection 
to be told by a 'devil,' or translated out of the langnagt 
' devils,' and a devil in India meant a non-Aryan, as an 
ment of all the fears and dislike which attached tbemselvei It 
the unknown. 

However this may be, Jhsedma has been the chief 
in floating down the fables of jEeop to posterity. Mud (f 
hifl popularity is due to his plebeian temper: he grumyei 
and sneers, without aiming at elevation or refinement, ud 
hia language is thoroughly plain and popidar, and in a sen* 
more really Latin than that of the great Augnstan poeta. H( 
writes the language— if not of Terence, or even of Laberins- 
of the composers of the prologues of the seventh century: b« 
is terse and unaffected, and, whenever he is a little antithetic^ 
in Btruoture, there is always a finite verb in each member of )at 
antithesis. He has none of the subtlety of Babrius, httle of to 
elegance and refinement, and his pathos is different : one mi^t 
take the fable of the swallow and the nightingale as a BjieciiDa 
of the pathos of Babrius,' and the fable of the old hoimii wti^* 
teeth are too rotten to hold the boar,* so well known thmug' 
the woodcut of Bewick, as a spfcimen of the patht* <f 
PhsedruB. One might trace the contrast, again, in the way thil 
they treat the fable of the wolf and the lamb. In Babrius,' lb* 
wolf begins with the possible charges. First, the wolf suspwU 
the lamb of affronting him (and Babrius has another fiiMt 
in his collection where a lamb on a wall does afifront a wolf '\ 
then of trespassing on the wolFs ground, then, at last, of 
mnddying the stream at which the wolf is drinking, and tU 
lamb is simply too young for everything ; the wolf eat« the Umb 
at last out of pique, because he cannot let the lamb have ti« 
last word. InPhfedruSi'thewolf is determined to eat the lamb, 
and begins with the imjtossible charge of Iroubhng tie brouk 
where the lamb was drinking below the wolf, and the wolf lri« 
for something on which the lamb cannot contradict him. "f 

' Bub. 18. ' Vh!od. V. X. ' B«b. $9. 
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Nine, in Phsednia the iniquity of the wolf is more obvious; in 
■abrius he behaves more like an oppressor in real life. 

The same desire to force such moral as there is shows itself 
fnthe way PhEedrus varies the fable of the frog and the ox. 
Xn Biibrius,' the ox treads upon one of the froglings, and the sur- 
vivors tell their mother that the victim was crushed by a great 
beast. She swells and swells to try and reach the size of the 
to: they tell her she may swell till she bursts, and never be as 
Uj& In Pbiedrus, she actually bursts,^ and asks after her first 
^■tif she is not bigger than the ox. Again, when the frogs 
^Hst the marriage of the sun, because one scorches them, and 
Pfflnily of suns would make life impossible, Pha^drus ' prefaces 
Hie story with the remark that jEsop told it at the marriage 
of i noted thief, while Babrius* does not think it necessary to 
point the moral at all. There is more political interest in 
Babrius : the mice, when they go to war, ascribe their defeat 
1« the want of conspicuous generals, and so we get an explana- 
tim of why the generals had the high crests which intercepted 
uieir retreat ; ' while Phiedrus ^ does not care to go beyond the 
Mt that it is a misfortune to be conspicuous in time of trouble. 
«i general, Phsedrus gives us the impression of accepting the 
Imperial dispensation very heartily. His only grievance is that 
^ merits do not meet due recognition, or rather that he ia 
euried for his talents,' This envy showed itself in a severe cri- 
tioism of his fables, which are of a kind that it ia easy to regard 
8« childish ; and he actually tries to meet this charge by parody- 
Wga tragedy.* The jirologue to the ' Medea' is very sensible, 
''ecause Medea would have done no mischief if the Argo had 
Dever found its way to her. 

He succeeds rather better with contemiiorary anecdotes. The 
ivergreen story of the vain individual who appropriated to him- 
elf the loyalty displayed by a whole theatre to the head of the 
tate ha« seldom been better told than by PhEedrus," who makes 
le mistake just plausible enough. 'Prince' was a piper who 
jed to play for Bathyllus, and so had some celebrity ; and, owing 
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to a &11 &om the machinery at some game or other, had 
the ' pipe ' ' of his left, leg, though he would hare hena 
pleased to break both the pipes which he played on the 
He was carried home groaning, and it was ^me month? Mm 
the cure was completed. As the custom of playgoers U(thi:ij 
are really a nice sort), they began to miss him ; his breath hul 
keptadancer up to the mark so often. A noble was just ^ing 
to exhibit some games, and Prince was gettingon his feet again; 
the noble plied him with money and compliments only just to 
show himself on the day of the games. As he arrived, there 
was a buzz in the theatre about the pijier : some were >Qre be 
was dead, some that he would come on at once. Well, »lw 
the cmtain fell (for the show to begin), and the roll of tlK 
thunder was over, and the gods had spoken in their fig^iraljie 
fashion, then the chorns set up a song (which the absentee had 
never beard) to this effect : ' Rejoice, Rome, for thou art pre- 
served — thy Prince is safe.' Kverybody stood up to appiaad; 
the piper began to kiss hands ; he thought his frienda n» 
congratulating him. The equestrian order nnderstood hi» 
stupid mistake, laughed heartily, and encored the song. **f 
course it was rejieated; my hero prostrated himself at toil 
length on the stage, and the knights jeered and ajiplauded, »»i 
the people thought he was asking for a crown. But as soon « 
the truth of the matter had run up all the benches, Priw*, 
with the white fillet rolled round his leg, and his white tunic and 
white boots too, as he plumed himself on the honour paid to 
the Holy House, was bundled out by everybody head foremost. 
The truth is that Phsedrus is more preoccupied with his owa 
private anxieties than with public : if Particulo would keep hi» 
promise to give him money enough to make him easy for the 
rest of his life, as Particulo * did at last, imperial poHticsdidnrt 
concern him much : it was only a question who should load U» 
panniers, but there was very liltle risk that the ass would hair 
to carry double. It is curious that he should treat fables u a 
safety-valve for slaves,^ for a head of a household in our tin* 
would, if affronted by comment at all, be more a£&oiit«d ij 
comment disguised because known to be offensive. 
' The Ihigh-booc. ' Ej'i/. IV. i. S. ' Pr>.l. Ill 
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r 5 6. A pn-'tty collection of bucolics, whiuh has come to us 
ST the name of T. Calpurnius Siculus, may be moat conve- 
ly described as a sort of appendix to the Augustan poetry ; 
lere is a general consent that the first aeven idylls are by 
ontemporary of the first five years of Nero, and probably the 
; four are by him too; though either the blunder of 
t scribe, or the conjecture of an ambitious scribe, or 
* knowledge of a learned one, has imported some uncertainty 
e MSS., and there are sometimes peculiarities, just visible, 
like the avoidance of the hiatus after the first foot, and the 
phorteiiing of the final o of verbs, which have been quoted in 
rapport of the distinction.' But the poems are an echo of 
Vergil, with no perceptible trace of later influences. Calpur- 
nJua follows Vergil even more simply than Gratius, because he 
has DO real subject of bis own. He is undeniably musical, and 
'ay little more : the only original observation which his shep- 
herds make is that the noise of a brook over gravel rather 
interferes with singing, and it is as well to get away from it into 
the shade. The allusions to real life of the Eclogues reappear, 
though with a great loss of truth and colour. There is a patron 
Meliboeus, who, the swains hope, may bring their song under the 
notice of Kome and C^sar ; ' Corydon hopes to be accepted as 
the successor of Tilynis,* although he knows the extent of his 
ambition. There is another jjatron, Thyreis,* who comes round 
the folds and awards prizes for competitions between the shep- 
herds, which Corydon misses when he goes to see some games 
in Rome, held by a young gfKl with a face like Mars and Apollo 
at once,* so fer as could be seen from the back seats at the top, 
where a countryman who came in a black blanket had to stand, 
for all the lower seats were reserved for citizens who were re- 
spectable enough to come in togas, all of whom seem to have 
had some official position. This same emperor is sainted in a 
prophetic poem,* which Omitus reads to Corydon after going 
out of the heat for a singing match. He is to deliverthe world 
from oppression and war, and bring back the Patumian age. 
He succeeds a prince who triumphed abroad, and brought dis- 

' See also Note, p. 375. ' Calp. iv. Ifi7 Igj. ' Jh. It. fil. 
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cord home witt liiin ; he threw the senate into chairs. Yi■a^ 
BuceesBor ia accomplished, and while yet in hia molber's smu, i 
it was his favourite amusement to play at pleading ismm. 

Most of this would fit Nero well enough, and, thooghall ill 
other notices of him imply that he was given rather eicMWj 
to poetry,' it is quite possible that there may have been s iiOli 
early taste for oratory, which Seneca may have thought it wA 
to discourage, as he took a very severe view of the jnridicd 
ambition of Claudina. It is tempting to identify Meliboem villi 
Seneca, for Mehboeus is a very important person and a gnariki 
of the laws ; and apparently a philosopher, for the lamentaticBi 
on hiB death in the eighth idyll begin with a pompous iaToet- 
tion to ^Ether, father of all, and Fluids, the cause of tbioga, si 
Earth, the mother of the body, and Air, whence we dra» lit 
breath of life, which recalla Vergil's Silenus, as the first idjl 
recalls his Pollio. But there ia a grave difficulty in identifriig 
Meliboeus and Seneca. Meliboeus, whoever he was, died sfta 
patronising Tityrus throughout the life of both (one of maij 
indications that Calpurnius was past his youth), and apparentlj 
his friends had nothing to deplore but the death of a good oU 
man in a good old age, full of days, riches, and honour, id 
yet were inconsolable because he was too good to die. \o<r i' 
ia difficult to imagine a poet publishing any lamentation (H 
Seneca's death at the time without immortalising himself, un' 
it is more ditBeult ta imagine a poet with so much constancj 
as to lament Seneca abstaining from denunciations of Xafl! 
and most difficult of ail to imagine how any poet living vaiif 
Nero could eii>eet praise and promotion for praising Seoe* 
There is the same procession of the powers of nature to hkhh* 
for Meliboeus ae come in Vergil to console Gallus and moond 
Uaphnis. 

Calpurnius gives one the impression of knowing connliT 
life pretty well, and being a countryman : the * city ' is idnyi 
something distant to dream of, and the splendours of Ui* 
show make rather a diaproportionat« impression on bi« 
mind. His shepherd must have visited Borne before tht 
completion of the Colit-eum, for the seats were still aupporttJ 
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** wooden scaffolding.' But the det;orati(tns made amends for 
«ie meanness of the structure. A marble wali went round the 
ffena, protected from the animals by a strong timber fence 
Seed with ivory, which had the double advantage of being too 
nnooth to give their claws a hold, and of looking magnificent. 
Here were bosses of precious stones (probably jasjier, and onyx, 
isd coloured spars) round the front of the lowest row of seat*, 
lod there was a good deal of gilding on the covered arcade 
iBsigned to women and the commonalty ; and this was a novelty 
irhich impressed a city sightseer as much as it impressed a 
Boontiyman who had never seen anything before. We get a 
food deal of light as to what was wealth in the country parts of 
Italy. Idas ' is a rustic, but not a barbarian ; he often kills both 
be-kmbs and she-lambs ; he has plenty of milk and cheese. 
Aeticns' has potherbs all the year round ; he makes a cake for 
ftiapos quite as often as Idas sacrifices to Pales, and cakes and 
IlMiey are quite as acceptable to gods and men as fresh lamb. 
Mas promises fleeces in autumn, and Aatacua promises ehest- 
niiU : and at bottom both lovers are very practical : as soon as 
It ia night and time to go home, the shepherd orders his men 
to the right and left to bring up the flocks, and the gardener 
unierehis man to open the shuce of the canal. It is true 
mother pair of lovers is less reasonable,* and they are not even 
^8, for their mistress is equally well inclined to both, and 
"ley are content to divide her. But her parents think it is 
wtter to keep the girl at home ; consequently one of the lovers 
Hgets for three days to fake the heifers out for grass or water, 
3d forgets himself to make baskets. 

There is more of a story in the fifth idyll, where a forlorn 
rain has lost two hours and got badly torn in looking for a 
■ay heifer; and gives upthe search to lament his love, who has 
It him for a worse musician, who cannot give her so many pre- 
ita. After telling the story of the quarrel, which was much 
gravatcd by his indiscretion in stripping her and beating her, 
len her interest in the rival had not gone beyond a mere caprice, 
resolves by the advice of his friend to attempt a reconcilia- 
e composes a poem, which his friend promises to take 
' CoJp. yU. 23. * n. ii. Gl */;. » lb. 74. ' /*. ix, 
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da«iioBcl>eii7bstk,aiideaii7 tothecffeDdedbeaatj. Thel< 
oOecs hb n iMtoaa the sidsfactioa of tjing his haod^ behin&'^ 
faBdc(v)udi vebsTc aeen ns [BTt of Italiui etiquette): b^/. 
eomw, IS he u a cooBtiyniait, is carefol to give her allenu^ 
of oner or vine, snd to reiniiMl her bcnr inaiiT presents bht tm 
Ind from his bsmU, while the hands of his rival were boosd, 
not br a lower-like indiicTetioo, but because be vas delected a 
an attempt to rob the fc4d at night. Peibaps the point i« m-. 
firnin— atouf^ to deserre some of the praiee which the 
as imbI, cwatda himself bj the month of the friend who 
ptimeota the lorer on his rerses. The latter promises 
a hapfif recwnriliation, for he sees one of his men on the ligU 
with the ■miamvg heifcT. 

In most of the poons Calpamius auns more at sttxj nd 
dialogue than Vergil, jost because he caimot tmst tunudT 
to let a lover fill a whole poem with his complaint, ffha 
MjTon lectures Canthos (m the art of goatkeepiog,* wba 
he is going to turn over his flock to him, the lecture Iw^u 
when they have gone out of the faeat of the aan, and «ft« 
a little more than a hundred lines Mjrron obserii-es it is getting 
late, though he has much more to say. Still, he manag«* 
to give rules for the management of a flock from one wsr'i 
end to another in the »pace, and to give some useful hinti 
how to cure sores caused in shearing, how to keep ^erpeate 
from the fold, and how to mark the fiocks as a jirMauticm 
against lawsuits. The language is feirly good throughout, snt 
there is an attempt at the eimplicity of the practical parts rf 
the ' Georgics ' ; elsewhere in general Calpamius refines npM 
Vergil, and is vague and unreal in consequence. WTien a shep- 
herd wants to say that ' though summer is nearly over, it is s» 
hot as ever,' he begins, ' the sun's horses are no gentler yet u 
summer slopes down.'' When a shepherd wishes to strike » 
loftier strain, he tells us that ' it must not have the echo of itif 
woods.'' Even this is simpler than the original, for since the 
sound of the voice rebounds from a wood sometimes, Cnlpnr- 
niuB allows himself to say ' rebounds ' for the sake of the loctfi'. 
without intending much more than ' sounds,' if, indeed, be in- 

' rulp V. 13 igg. • lb. i. 1. • n. iv. i 
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fesnything. 'The blessing of Fame has paved a kindly 

mbr Titynis thus far from the woods, and broken the full 

b of envy.' But here praise has to stop : ' already the sun 

g down his steeds from the summit of the universe, 

isels us to grant the flocks the moisture of the rivers.' ' 

' CaJp. Tiii. 84-7. 



Xote (HI the Epieedian Drvti. 

e gmuiiieness of thU work has alwayn been called in qncstion eince 
IttHi when Haupt saggestcd that it was written by a ReimtBsance imitator of 
Ovid- In 1876 E. HObuer, in aa elaborate paper m Hermes, nbile eslablishine 
the Imitalive character of the wnrk by an exhanstive arraj of qnotatiooa from 
both Ovid and ProperCius, combntted Hanpt's linguiatic argometits for a late 
date, and maintaiDCd that the iniitatian was too perfect for the young 
•chalaiship of the lifleenth centtuy. None of his quotations are very decisive, 
for Ovid certainly ioJlatcd both Propertias and himself. Still it is startling 
tbkl a poet who wrot« 716 v.C. sbontd be as familiar with the tnms of eipces- 
idoD which we find in the Afetamorpliem and the Fatti, to say nothing of 
the TVMfid and the letters from Pontus, as with those of eailier works, Less 
MtCM am be laid on the coincidences with the consolatory norks of Seneca 
and apon the hare possibility that the poet may have taken the river Isargus 
(torn Tacitus — from all which Hiibnei infers that the Epieedim is a work of 
Ifae second centnxy. In which case it must be a school exercise. In any 
laat the treatment of Tiberins is singular if the poet wrote after his death, 
»hi!e if it was written at the lime by a member of Ovid's school it might 
bave been elaborated afterwards. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
LIYY. 



Lrvy's poBition was leas dignified tlian (Lat of many of his coo- 
temporariea : he was the tutor of the grandchildren nf Angitst4u^ 
a position which might have been filled by a slave or a freednuo. 
It ia probable that he owed his selection partly to the repulatian 
of hia native town for severity of manners, a repatation which 
was not impaired by its wealth. Livy mentions that in hisdn 
there were five hundred citizens of equestrian census, a larger 
number than was to be found in any other town of Italy, except 
Kome and Capua, Patavium had grown, like Venice, becanae 
it wuB in the way of trade, and out of the way of war. It had 
repelled the invasion of the Etruscans, and of the Ciauls, bdiI c' 
the Spartan Cleonymus, but it had not known the constiuit 
harassing warfare through which colonies like Placentia or Cr»- 
mona struggled into greatness. The colony founded there by tha 
Romans was in no sense a protection against the natives. The* 
belonged to the nation of Heneti or Veneti, wlio had expellftl 
the Euganei. It was generally admitted that the Heneti rf 
Venetia were descendants of the Heneti of Paphlagonia, who« 
king Pyljemenes had fallen before Troy, and that they h«il 
settled in Italy under the conduct of Antenor. Livy hinisetf 
speaks half as if he believed the legend, which he tells ioiU 
baldest form. jEneas and Antenor were spared by the Greelwi 
on the obvious ground that they had been on the Greek sW^ 
throughout the war; they naturally left a ruined connfjy w 
settle in Italy. It ia only when we come to the miracuIoW 
that Livy is sceptical, The legend of the white sow with Iirf 
litter of thirty staggers him: as for the wonderful birth wmJ 
nurture of Eomidus, he can only say it is due 



nuijestj of Rome that the world should refrain from questioning 
what 18 incredible. But he has no doubt whatever of the 
tiadition which Unks Rome and Patavium together, and his 
judgment is of the more weight because it agrees with that of 
Vergil, one of the most learned of Italian antiquaries. Probably 
the tiaditioD would have belonged to the same class as the 
French and Welsh traditions of their descent from Troy. We 
»re on surer ground when we remember that the same mixture 
f races flourished at Patavium which afterwards flourished at 



was bom B.c. fi9, or 57 according to the reckoning of 
p7erome ; and it seems that he was about 32 when he began 
igreat work of his life, for the indications in the first decade 
. the mention of the temples, iv. 20) point between 27 b.c. 
20 B,c. He prosecuted his work with insatiable industry 
till his death in 16 a.r,, though long before he left off he had 
done enough, even in his ownjudgment, for fame. His hundred 
Md forty books carry the history of Rome from its foundation 
to the death of Drusus the brother of Tiberius, an event which 
liight have served for the terminus of a contemporary history, 
'(imply have marked the last stage which a septuagenarian 
lived to reach. 
The extent of his work is a marked contrast with the his- 
writings of Roman aristocrats like Asinius Pollio, who 
kthe Civil Wars for his subject, or L. Arruntius, who wrote 

Punic War with a tiresome imitation of Sallust. But 

UTj did not confine himself to histary ; he wrote t« his son-in- 
1*» on rhetoric, and rebuked the obscurity of LSallust : he wrote 
•lialt^es of moral edification, which were praised by Quinctilian, 
ind liave gone the way of the dialogues of Aristotle, which 
^ft-inated and inspired Cicero. 

The same tendency shows itself very plainly in his history : 
""e Rollin and F^nelon, he never forgets that be is a school- 
"■^ster. Edification in one shape or another is the only topic 
*** bis long and interesting preface. He doubts whether his 
*"Our8 in such a gigantic task will not be in vain ; he knows 
"* ancient history which interests him will seera tame to 
'^^dera in a hurry to get to the Civil Wars. He does not write 
Vol. I. c c 
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" -*T , and the nest five 95 : the next ten, which are lost, covered 
l^'^^enty years ; then came ten books which we still jmssess, 
"^liich covered the events of eighteen years, the terrible second 
-■^itnic War ; while the fifteen books which follow cover the period 
"•■om the final defeat of Hannibal to the final overthrow of the 
^^acedonian power : leaving ninety-five books for the events of 
••fcoot a hundred and seventy years ; almost, that la, at the rate 
•■^ a book for the events of every two years. 

The disproportion shows that the author has only an imper- 
««t mastery over his materials. He started with the method 
•■^ osing and amplifying all the records which he found to his 
■*«od, in order to make them at once intelligible and edifying ; 
^hen the records are meagre, he is a creative artist ; when the 
■"•oords are full and the subject trivial, he degenerates into a 
*wnpi'er capable of incoqwrating the vulgarities of the original. 
*o the last the final characters with which he dismisses a great 
■■>»o upon hia death are carefully and skilfully done, with a 
8«0eral intention of generosity, which rather breaks down in 
we case of Cicero. One might very well exjiect that Cicero, 
*ith his good intentions and private decency, would have been 
''eated exceptionally well ; but Livy could not forgive him 
■Or seeing through Pompeius. If Cicero had been a partisan, 
I *' would have been easier for the nobility to hold their own : 
' "ia pretenaioDB and his insight both acted as solvents. It is 
'emarkable that iJvy, a retainer of the imperial house, a native 
"f the country beyond the Po, which owed its admission to fiUl 
Aoman citizenship to Caesax, should have written the histflry of 
Uje Civil War with a strong tendency to favoiu- Pompeius. It 
i» unfortunate tliat his history has not reached us, for none of 
♦be bistiries that have come down give the case for Pompeius 
%ilh force enough t« counteract the growing bias in favour of 
Oeaar, due partly to his amiability, partly to the perception 
that hiB fluccesB was inevitable. Probably for this very reason 
the latter part of Livy was not ao much read after the reign of 
Domitian ; for, though criticism of bad emiK-rors was free to 
the last, criticism of the imperial system was forbidden : and it 
18 doubtful if criticism of the events under which it originated 
waa really free after the reign of Angnstus, for the ' Pharsalia ' ig 
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K gigantic escapade, and, as it proved, a perilous one. ^^H 
Vergil and Horace only use their liberty to glorify Cato, i^^H 
whom, to be sure, Caesar had written a monetrous pH^^^I 
Labienus, son of the only lieutenant of Cfesar who wa^^^M 
mistake of joining Pompeiua, had not damaged him^^H 
deeply by his bod life, but that he damaged himself by li^^H 
for PompeiuB in his histories. Another reason for the d^mH 
of the latter part of Livy doubtless was that bis eloquence W I 
beginning to show signs of the garrulity of old age. The fallii^id'K 
in the fourth and fifth decades is already very marked, and cutBtS 
be wholly accounted for by the deterioration of the subject. H^K 
the same reasons, it is probable that the second decade, which iti B 
with the dulness of the first Punic War, as well as with the ■>'■ 
sational campaigns of Pyrrhus, was neglected by readers inxiDBl 
to reach the thrilling story of the campaigns of Hannibal. I 
The first and the third decades of Livy are two of the gre»ll* I 
historical books of the world : it may well be doubled vlietliB I 
of the two the first is not the greater. It ia quite true, i I 
course, that Livy believed much that is incredible to main I 
scholars, much that was incredible even to leanied conUvhl 
poraries ; true, that in all the material conditions of hiiWI I 
Livy was careless, even for a man who had no practioJ »■ 1 
quaintance with affairs ; true, also, tliat, like Hume, he pfr 
ferred to write from chroniclers when he might have made »ni* I 
approach to writing from documents. His history is full it 
stories like the escape of Clrelia and (he rescue of Romebj 
Camillus, which are condemned without appeal by the (awiil 
allusions of Tacitus to the surrender of the city to Poraena, vA 
to the ransom paid for it to the Gauls. Again, antiquarian re- 
search would have made constitutional questions of all kind) 
much plainer than Livy makes them — much plainer than inti- 
quarian speculation can make them now: he talks of t4« 
' people ' and the ' commons," and nowhere states any distindiiB 
between the two; he seems to imagine that the '&tben'U> 
the senators, yet he is not quite ignorant of the connectaBi 
between them and the patricians ; and he knows of plebein 
senators at a time when the commons were still excluded bos 
every office but that of tribune ; one never learns the 
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he oorrettwi curutta to the comitia tributa, or of the comitia 
ttiriaia to either. To sum up all in a word, he constantly 
i&ises the conflict between the authorities of the city Rome 
1 the inhabitants of the Roman territory with the conflict 
tweeQ the rich and poor, the high-bom and the base-born ; 
tween which it is possible that Niebuhr and Eome of his 
ocessors have ilrawn too sharp a dietinction. 

But with all this, the first decade of Livy gives incomiiarably 
le fullest and clearest picture of national life as a whole 
hichanyancienthistorian has given us. The incidents are often 
tiiconceived and misplaced, but the atmosphere and the scenery 
lealways lifelike. It is generally recognised that 'Quentin Dur- 
■anj'hae a great deal of historical truth, although (to mention 
othing else) the Bishop of Li^ge was not massacred, nor William 
e la March slain, on the occasion of that revolt of Liege which 
ioois XI. helped Charles the Bold to suppress. Now very few 
I livy's inaccuracies are on a larger scale than this, and he has 
Iways the kind of truth which we expect in an historical novel 
—the kind of truth which we accept in conjectural reconstruo 
ions of priniitive history, especially the history of religious 
nstitutions, where our interest in the subject disposes us, as 
Btriotic pride disposes Livy, to make the utmost of imperfect 
ridence. It is easy to exaggerate the imperfection of the 
laterials : for instance, the discontinuity of family as distin- 
uished from gentile names in the very early history shows 
iie good faith of the annalists, for if they had worked simply 
> flatter the vanity of great houses, every family name would 
ive been carried back to the beginning of the Republic. It 
aa a less serious falsification that when a plebeian of the same 
eatile name as an ancient patrician distinguished himself after 
le days of Pyrrhua or Hannibal, the complaisant annalist 
>ckoned him a direct descendant of the older celebrity, one of 
hose heirs was sup[>osed to have gone over to the commons — 
robably not an uncommon process when a country gentleman 
id not care to leave the district where his land lay often, and 
robably had no objection to espouse the quarrels of his country 
eighbours, But Livy complains that what had happened 
ametimes was represented as having hajipened often. 
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This is a fair instance of the sort of criticism 
thorities which we fiod in Livy. He has been called credl 
like Herodotus, hecaase he has no canone of ythat is al 
incredible, and because he is not ashamed of a reverent ci 
about omens and prodigies. Even about this he is not 
free from Bcepticism, or rather he has a clear perception 
value depends rather upon human carefulness than any i 
tbeir own.' He quite approves of the distinction 
Papbrius between the responsibiUty of a general and of an : 
on the occasion of a profane puUariue, or keeper of the 
chickens, which were carried about with Roman annies, aa 
supposed that when they fed heartily the soldiers were 
to be in good heart to fi^t. When moral conditions beoBB 
more imjiortant than physical, the soldiers were ready to fi^ 
when the chickens were not ready to feed ; and at such timeia 
puUariiig was tempted to falsify his report : the general's nephev, 
we are told, was careful to inform his uncle of the real Gutfc 
The general replied that he was justified in fighting, since he 
was officially informed that the omens were favourable, and tW 
the puUariuB was answerable for his own falsehood. AtxxoA- 
ingly, we are told that the Romans gained a decisive victon, 
and that the jniUarius, who was set in the front of the battle, 
was killed. There is the same quaint casuistical tone in tte 
discussion on the treaty of the Caudine Forks.* Livy u en- 
dently uncomfortable that an unauthorised convention, itloA 
had been solemnly sworn to in the name of Rome, had be«i 
repudiated. It comforts him a little, to be sure, that there ml 
no regular treaty, which would have been concluded hy/eHaltt, 
and necessarily been sanctioned by all the powers of the ateU- 
Probably, while two consular armies were in the field, it wW 
impossible to hold an assembly whose decision would be tnndiii^ 
Accordingly, the Samnites could only insist that the owuiiU 
should pledge themselves and their staff that they would oanj 
a treaty to the mind of the Samnites ; and according to li'T^ 
version (as it was desirable to do what was possible to bind tb« 
authorities at home), two of the tribunes of the commons W* 
Eoade to pledge themselves also.^ Livy dwells at great leogtlii 
' iiB. I t\. ' II,. ix, V, 2. ' 7*. ix. viii, *rt. 



*ith great unction, on the contrast between the devotion 
6 consnls who wer»! anxious to be given Up to the Samnites, 
lithe convention might be annulled, and the selfishness of 
irihunes, who insist that the convention is binding because 
y fear to be given up : he composes a forcible and eloquent 
it, in which the consul dilates on the infatuation of the 
nites in thinking that the army could possibly bind the 
if we compare his account of the behaviour of the 
i£ with modem usage, it almost seems as if the Komana 
fe excessively scrupulous. Instead of punishing the consuls 
lelvea for exceeding their powers, they gave up every one, 
phad sworn to the convention, to the Samnites. Yet Livy feels 
If they had not done enough: the Samnites refused to admit 
fttbe Komaus could clear themselves at the exi)ense uf indi- 
ils, and BO they set ail the victims who were offered to them 
Livy'a last word is, ' Perhaps they had saved the public 
11 by their smreuder ; at any rate, they saved their own,' 
Vjust the same mixture of patriotic pride and moral scruple 
1 the story of M. Scajrtius.' Ardea and Aricia dis- 
, it seems, the ownership of a patch of land, and referred 
I question to Rome ; and Scaptius informed the assembly 
t he had served in the campaign in which the Romans had 
[oered the debatable land from the Volscians at the time of 
lf«sptnre of Corioli. Hereupon the assembly voted that the 
I was the property of the Soman people, to the horrible 
idal of the ' fathers ' and the historian, who yet insists that 
(he right of the Roman people was so clear that a disinterested 
judge could not fail to recognise it. The sequel of the case ia 
ttuae curious : Ardea sends an embassy to complain at Rome ; 
the senate say that they will watch for an opportunity to make 
aroends. Soon after there is a sedition at Ardea, arising out of 
a faction fight over a marriage, in which the popular party call 
in the Volscians. The Romans come to the rescue, and, as 
Ardea is depopulated, a colony is sent there ; it is arranged that 
the land which the assembly voted to he Roman territory shall 
be aBsigned to the colonists, and that natives shall have a pre- 
ference over Romans in the assignment. When it is too late. 
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the eoramons detect the plot, and the trihones proeecnfS 
conimissioners who assign the lands. The * fathers ' themse/i^ 
or their leaders are inclined to abandon the commisBioners, whP 
take refuge from the storm by settling in their colony. It 'a 
plain that the story is made a great deal morn edifying in Li«y 
than it can have been in reality j it suggeBts that the ariBtocraej 
of Rome were in league with the aristocracy of Ardea to maiagt 
the open land to their joint profit, and that the arietociacy of 
Ardea got the best of it. The further question that arises ii, 
how Livy comes to have such minote information of the intcnul 
affairs of Ardea long before the Gallic war ; for we seem to be 
in the presence of a real, though a perverted, tradition. There 
can hardly have been a record at Rome of a kind to survive die 
capture of the city, and therefore Livy or his authorities must 
have got their information at Ardea. The quarrel at Aideahu 
too many parallels from mediaeval Italian history to be reguitA 
as fictitious. 

Livy always succeeds in giving a great look of probabili^ U 
his narratives of internal dissensions : he has the keen-sighted- 
uess of hatred in describing them : he has a far keener seoM 
of the misery and criminahty of sedition than of civic right 
he blames the ' fathers ' whenever they provoked sedition, bn 
he blames them little if at all for their exelusiveness or for thei 
monopoly of the public lands, or for their barehnesB to theJ 
debtors. He disapproves of the tribunes by instinct, and see 
only the anarchical side of their office ; in this he is like mot 
ancient writers, who also dwell exclusively on the c^iridot 
side of the institution of ostracism. It was a real political yn 
greas, to appoint officers to do in the name of the common 
without resistance, everything that the commons could accoo 
plish by the force of their numbers. It is a consequence of thi 
that Livy does not explain why the multiplication of the tribnin 
was always a popular me!isure. They had two functions; oi 
was to propose laws, which Livy treats as the most importas 
the other was to protect individuals against the acta of tl 
autboritiea. Any increase in thenumbers of the tribunes nw 
it jxiBsible for the ' fathers ' to get one out of many to iinpei 
legislation which they (Hsliked, but un« or two tribui 



I be infloeiicecl to allow a levy or a strict application of the law 

of debt, but it was difficult to effect this with ten tribunes, 

or eTen five. 

There la the Bame want of perception of the growth of 

inrtitutions in the anecdotal explanation of the apiwintment 
ofcimile Eedilea:' he never thinks of comparing them with the 
pablie prosecutors, who were aa old as the monarchy, any more 
than he thinks of comparing the pnefor with the pnefectna 
nrbi, who often appears' aa one of the regular magistrates of 
the period just before the Licinian laws. Nor does he explain 
■Iij,when it was decided that the cenaora should not hold office 

I tile full term of five years, the term of eighteen months 



s qaestions do not seem to have perplexed Livy ; he is 
■poziiled by the recmri.ng j^quian and Volscian campaigns. 
B not yet arrived at serious scepticism as to the numbers 
h he finds in his authorities, and ao he makea the refiection 
Eboth nations must have been exterminated many times 
He gives the solution himaelf in an earlier chapter : * the 
a talent for brigandage, and the Romans were not 
r many reasons, to occupy the country from which the 
a descended. Now and then there was something like a 
I battle, and then the Romans were almost always vio- 
TO8, as the English were in their battles with the Scots. 
If fiirther explanation is required, it is to be found in the fact, 
'hich Livy mentions, that a regular levy of the whole force of 
"■e j£quian nation was a very exceptional thing, only to be 
**oniph'shed by the employment of special religious rites : 
"^ile year by year the Romans were accustomed to awear to 
"^ir commanders such a binding oath that they found it 
^i«r to kill the commander tc whom they had sworn than 

desert their colours while he was alive. 
, Their disappearance after the ciipture of the city by the 
^«al3 was so obvious that Livy hardly notices it. For many 
,^^J8, if the Campagna was plundered, it was plundered by 
^^iila; and when the Gauls were driven back, the same mea- 
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Bures as kept them out would serve to keep out the 
^quians. It. has been noticed that when the Valerii are in 
office we generally find not only an j^uian but a Sabine war; 
and hence it has been inferred that Livy follows Valerius Antiu 
in a rather uncritical combination. The Valerii were in the 
habit of thinking of the same predatory bands under the 
name of Sabines that the Fabii thought of under the name of 
^Iquians, and consequently their special traditions always re- 
corded a Sabine campaign ; while the general tradition, which wis 
the only guide when theValerii were not in office, only recordian 
^quian one. Probably the combination was already accomplished 
in the ' Annales Maximi ' ; for Livy is careful in noting the di^ 
erepancies in the annalists whom he follows, not exactly witbotf 
discrimination ; when they differ, he asks himself which ia thr 
oldest, and which tells the most probable story. But he newr 
attempts to go behind the annalists. Augustus had seen ft 
linen breastplate, dedicated by A. Cornelius Cossus,.at tb« 
temple of Jupiter, which stated that he was consul, and bd 
slain Lars Tolumnius, and had dedicated his spoils. The otbff 
authorities all agreed that when he was consul there was on 
important war with Etruria or elsewhere, and that when b« 
won the spoils he had no higher rank than tribune.' Il nefff 
occurs to Livy to enter the shrine and insi>ect the inscriptiMi 
himself: it is doubtful if he could have done so witlwW 
special permission. But he attaches paramount value to B C*- 
temporary document, especially a contemporary document Vr 
tested by Augustus ; he declines to explain how the mistake in 
the Fasti arose, and takes it for granted there must be one^ » 
that he does not hazard the easy conjecture that Cossiisiw 
net able to put up a jiermanent record of the dedication of ni* 
spoils until he was consul. It is just the same with the ' LinW 
Books,' which contained lists of magistrates, and were kept"! 
the temple of Moneta. Livy carefully notes when Liciniw 
Macer appeals to their authority against other authors,' but he 
never dreams of consulting them himself, not even when iht 
authors who appeal to them, as Macer and Tubero, differ « t" 
what they say. 

I /.<V. iv. XX, 1-5, ' £? iv. vii. 13, 
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©Be notices that Augastus hardly aeems to have entered the 
temple of Jupiter Feretrius as a matter of cotirae, although 
te was Pontifex Maximua : the temple, like many others, was 
oat of repair, and he entered as part of his official inspection. 
There were only fifteen men in Rome who had the right of 
teiding what the Sibyl was supposed to have written ; and 
though the number of officials who bad access to other public 
records during their term of service was greater, there is no 
l|, reaam to think that they were open, of course, to every his- 



And if Livya opportunities had been better, he is too much 
I ii bondage to edifying anecdotes to make the moat of his 
materials. For instance, all the treatment of the second Sam- 
nileifar, up to and including the convention of Caudium, is 
coloured by Livy's view of the purely ethical merits of the case. 
It is an axiom with bim that every state which renews a war 
*ith Borne after a treaty is perfidious, and disloyal too : there 
u a sort of reflected lustre of the world-wide empire of Rome 
trown back upon the early days, aa if every state which signed 
* (reaty with Rome ought to have known from the first that it 
■m signing an indenture of vassalage. The word ' rebdlart ' 
(Us from the first a good deal of the associations of ' rebel.' It 
is the guilt of rebellion which makes the Samnites unsuccessful 
at the outset of the war ; it is a consciousness of guilt that 
tnakes them resolve to surrender Brutulus Papius, the leader 
of the anti-Roman party 5 and when the Romans refuse to 
renew the treaty after his dead body has been given up, Gains 
Pontius has a reasonable expectation that the gods will change 
sides : and the final victory of the Romans is rlue to the arro- 
gance of the Samnites in sending the Roman army under the 
yoke. In the same way the battle of Sentinum is decided by 
the religious effect of the devotion of the younger Deeius, quite 
as much as by the superior tactics of Q, Fabius : and the final 
triumph before Aquilonia is explained by the displeasure of the 
gods at the human sacrifices with which Ovius Paccius had 
consecrated the last army. 

As a work of art,' the picture of the pompous musters of 
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the two armies which, at the end of each war, were overtlirawii 
by a PapiriuH ia decidedly impresBive, even after the suspjciou 
has occurred to ua that the family legends of the Papirii idrt 
have Bomething to do with the coincidence. And the SamnitM 
are the only adversary of Rome whom Livy can bring himself 
to respect, with the exception of the Latins. The Latin ww 
fiUa him with horror — partly at the audacity of the Latins ia 
demanding incorporation on equal terms into the Roman state, 
and actually claiming to have one consul permiuiently aUatt«d 
to them, partly at the fratricidal character of the war; (Utii 
gives him an opportunity of describing the tactics of tbe 
Romans and the I^atina at the time of the decisive conflict,) and 
partly also at the great risk the Romans ran. But the Utin 
war was short and sharp : the Samnite wars lasted as loog u 
the Punic, almost as long as the tedious and desultory conflid 
with the Mc{ai and Volaci : and Livy is weary of the long w 
and ashamed of his weariness.' Tbe Samnites were not weaij 
of being conquered, the Romans were not weary of conqueringi 
and Livy has no right to be weary of writing, or we to be weaij 
of reading. Perhaps he idealises a little when he says that tbe 
Samnites never tired of an unblest battle for liberty, and dwie 
rather to be conquered than not to fight. They were fightinfti 
not merely for liberty, but for access to the sea j the treatlM 
which closed the first and second Samnite wars both left th^ 
independence of Samnium untouched, but the first cnt the 
Samnites off from Campania, and the second cut them off from 
Apulia and Lucania : and the wars were, besides, less of an tm- 
broken chronicle of Samnite disaster than Livy represents theto. 
Not only does he often disguise Roman defeats and embellisli 
drawn battles into brilliant victories, but he does not tak' 
account of anything but pitched battles and the defence M 
attack of fortified towns. The likelihood is, that almost to the 
last the Samnites had the bent of the booty, as the Romans htd 
the best of the battles ; there are incidental notices of plundtfi 
which we only hear of when it was recovered from the Samnitw ; 
while it is always matter for a triumph by itself when a Roinao 
army roams about the open country without meeting an enemy. 
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ally if there had been a bloody battle which could be 
"fted ae a victory. The political 8ituatioii is treated like the 
™tary : the fact that there were Samnite and KomBQ parties 
i" Apulia and Liicania is not affirmed or denied, and instead 
*E bave a declamation on the perfidy or lerity of Apulia and 
Lucania, whenever there was a change of sides in those nations 
(o the disadvantage of Rome. 

Still more perplexing is the account of the relations of Rome 
to Etruria from the days of Poreena and the Creraera onwards. 
The family legend of the Fabii doubtless obscured the fact that 
their house had practically been banished from Rome because 
it was always involving Rome in wars for the debatable territory 
between Rome and Veii ; but it is strange that Livy should 
not have understood that the truces concluded with the great 
cities beyond the Ciminian wood were for ao many years of 
ten months. Consequently be complains of the perfidy of the 
Etrurians in so constantly resuming hostilities before the time, 
while he never invents a speech to express the indignation 
which the Romans must have felt at the time, if the case had 
been as he puts it. The decisive struggle with Etruria coin- 
cided with the decisive struggles with Samnium, and there can 
be no doubt that on this period the traditions of the Fabii, em- 
bodied in the oldest annahst, Fabius Pictor, would certainly 
have been valuable if critically used. As it is, Livy has taken 
little from Fabius but the lively picture of the dismay of the 
oommou i)eople at Rome when Q. Fabius Maximus marched 
throngh the Ciminian wood. It was only two hours' march, 
and it must constantly have been traversed by traders ; and yet 
to the average idler of the forum and the average soldier in the 
field it seemed the boundary of another world, the haunt of all 
kinds of ghostly monsters. It must be remembered that narrow 
mule-tracks were quite sufScieut for all the wants of commerce, 
and that the pioneers who entered them for the first time would 
feel none of the security against the terrors of the forest which 
a wide military road naturally gives; and that the Romans 
were always very sensitive t« change in their surroimdings, and 
prone to imagine themselves in another world upon all sorts of 
pretexts because they were on the shores of the ocean instead 
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of the ehorea of the Mediterranean, because they saw fresh « 
etellations, or lost eight of familiar ones, or found the i 
fall in a new way. 

The same source, no doubt, accounts for a good deal of 
dramatic and doubtful detail about the campaign of SentinuE, 
where Fabius and Deciua defeated the Gaule and Samnit* 
According to Livy,' Fabius first asked for Decius as his coUeigm 
and then quarrelled with him because both wanted to go U 
Etniria and neither wanted to go to Samnium. In qoiUi 
different connection,' Livy telU ns that the service in Stat- 
nium was generally unpopular, and a change to Etmrn i 
welcome relief, because the cold in the Abruzzi was so sew*. 
Historians who were not of an anecdotica! turn simply sud tlit 
FabiuB and Decius fought in Etruria ; but Livy has a long 
tale, which he only half believes, of the debate between Fftbim 
and Decius (he is careful to call attention to the curt archiic 
character of the speeches ofmen who were better in the field thin 
in the forum), and of the advance of Fabius into Etmria at tie 
head of a small army to refute the false alarms of Appins Claudiu 
(who was naturally opposed to Fabius, since it was in the cM- 
Borship of Fabius and Decius that hia demagogic constitalion 
had been overthrown by the restriction of freedmen, who wW 
mostly domiciled at Rome, to the four city tribes). Then Claudiu 
raises the alarm at Kome, andat last Fabiusiand Decius combiH 
theirforcesagainstthe Samnitesand Gauls. There were aniuJi 
that went further, and gave two contentions of Fabius and Deoini) 
and a heated debate between Claudius and Fabius at Rome. 

This is t«o long a story for Livy, who is Btrongest in isdated 
episodee. For instance, he does not attempt to trace thf 
growth of the demands of the commons, or explain why the 
question of debt seems to have become urgent about the tinw 
of the Gallic wars, or how the author of the Licinian law 
had become a senator of old standing. But the descriptioil 
of how any given riot passed into a revolution is alwajs 
masterly : i>erhapa the most splendid instances are the ac- 
count of the laws of Publilius, with the surprise at his decisinn 
to legislate for the public good instead of prosecuting f« 
' Lin. X. iiii. ijg. ' lb. X. x!». B. 



1 private wrongs,' and the restoratioD of the old constitu- 
Vion after the decemvlrate.* It is true that Livy has not 
taken as much pains as he might to ascertain all the special 
Aaatures of the case. He knowa Ibbb than Dionysiua of what 
the Icilian laws were, but his description of the reaction in 
&Tonr of the senate, and of the entbnsiaam which greeted the 
resfcoration of the consuls and tribunes, is infinitely more 
dramatic. He succeeds again in the scene of the rescue of 
Fabius from the wrath of the dictator,' who wished to execute 
him for having fought a successful engagement without orders ; 
muA the success is the more noteworthy, as he has encumbered 
bimself with the assumption that before Fabins could be spared 
the authority of the dictator must have been vindicated, and 
that the tribunes and senate and j^ieople must have acknow- 
ledged that they could do nothing but entreat, humbly for the 
free pardon of one lawfully condemned. It is a suitable close 
to lUe episode that long after, when Fabius is consul, and has 
won hia great victory beyond the Ciminian wood, the senate's 
anxiety about his colleague compelled him to name his old 
vaemy dictator at midnight in deep silence,* Another episode, 
which is decidedly well treated, is the institution of a paid army 
in connection with the siege of Veii j * first we have the useless 
opposition of the tribunes to the principle of pay, on the ground 
that the commons would have to find the money to keep the 
military chest full ; and then, when it is resolved to keep the 
tfOopB before Veii all the winter, we have an admirable speech 
of a consular tribune on the stage which the Romans had 
reached in their progress to the conquest of the world. It had 
become possible for the first time to give a practical shape to 
the principle that the Romans would never end a war without 
a victory : hitherto, though wars had been commenced with 
sbuudance of ceremony, they commonly languished after one or 
two campaigns, if the enemy abandoned the offensive. 

In general, the speeches of Livy are admirable ; tbey always 
comment inatnictively on some of the raost important elements 
of the situation, through conventional assumptions of what the 
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situation must have been. For instance, in this speech tba 
tjribune gravely contrasts the constancy of the Veientines, wba 
bear the siege and even the burden of a newly re-establiihed 
monarchy, with the impatience of the Romans. It is hanliyi 
demerit that Livy, who writes as an advocate of antborifj, 
masks the question whether the pay was not given becann 
otherwise the troops would have refused to lose their harreit- 
ing; and whether, when it was given, they found that iheyloa 
their chance of getting the next year's crops as well, u tlej 
were not home in time to plough and sow. 

But in spite of unreality and reserve, Livy's speeches hat 
not the empty scholastic air of those of Sallust, and be bu 
every reason to boast that he never seeks digressions from liic 
main subject, though he makes the boast ' as an introduction to 
his curious discusaion as to whether Alexander the Great cooU 
have conquered Italy : no doubt it was an old school discaBnoi 
when Livy wrote, and he could hardly have passed it over. One 
smiles at the list of the great Roman generals any one of whom 
would have been a match for Alexander ; but it is quite faw 
that the worst of them was very much better than any genail 
whom Alexander met in his Persian campaigns. Alexandernu 
a very great tactician ; but it would have required a very gMi 
tactician indeed to bring a milhon of men into effective action 
against a force which never numbered fifty thousand. Iavj i» 
quite right in insisting that the Roman system of tactia «i 
far superior to the later Macedonian, and that it would tin 
been much harder to conquer a Roman consular army than uj 
number of Asiatics. It is also relevant that Alexander ooold 
not have invaded Italy in his prime, that neither he nor fflj 
army that he could have raised were the same men as tiiey 
were when they invaded Asia. The rhetorical indignation it 
the measures which Alexander took to commend himself to hi» 
oriental subjects may seem excessive to admirers of Alexander's 
genius, but it is true that the adoption of Persian pomp woolii 
have proved a very bad preparation for an invasion of Italy. 
The invasion of Pyrrhus really gives a tolerable measure of the 
success which Alexander might buve expected : besides, as lifj 



iints out, Italy at that time had nothing to reward au invader 
*■ comjittrison with Carthage and even Sicily, which Alexander 
"^•tmJd certainly have conquered first. The Buggestion that 
Ckuth&ge might have supported Rnme if Italy had been attacked 
firvt is not exactly preposterous ; and perhaps some weight is 
^Qe to the reflection with which Lii"y characteristically begins, 
Wiftttlie 'fortune' of the Roman city was more enduring than 
^liat of any individual, and that Alexander died t«o young for it 
*0 be seen whether a reverse of fortune such as overtook Cyrus 
Vad Pompeius was not in store for him. There are some gro- 
'ti^K^ae exaggerations, like the statement that the terror of 
*lle name of Alexander could not have daunted the Roman 
People, because they hud never heard of him. Considering 
^hat the senate had long before the death of Alexander been 
•OgBged in diplomatic correspondence with Tarentum, and 
"tSlat the rite of burying Gauls and Oreeks in the fomm proves 
0*e femiliarity of Roman superstition with Greeks, it is unlikely 
tJlat Alexander's name was unknown, even to the country folk 
*liose children called elephants I-ucanian oxen when they saw 
Miem for the first time in Pyrrhiis' army. 

The second decade contained the conclusion of the Samuite 
^Irs (wliich shows that the division into decades was not Livy's 
••Wn, or he would have finished the subject in the first decade), 
*»k1 their renewal on the invasion of Pyrrhus. It is clear from the 
Epitome that all the romantic stories were told at length, and 
tJiere were a great many observations of what happened for the 
Cret time. It was left, for instance, to Curiua Denlatus to 
&nreat a moderate method of coercion for men who declined 
\o enrol themselves when summoned. Instead of involving his 
lictors in the risk of a wrangle with the tribunes, ho simply put 
op the defaulter's goods for sale. The first show of gladiators 
CKme considerably later, and waa perhaps of more importance. 

The history of the first Punic war was prefaced by an account j 
of the origin of the Carthaginians and the early days of their city ; 
and the author had been careful beforehand to provide for the « 
had impression which the story, of the Mamertiucs made. Th« [ 
Mamertines had been called in to garridon Messaua, juDt as ■ J 
C^mpanina legion had l>een called in to garrison Hhegium: ia I 
VOL. 1. D f 
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both cages the gaxrison appropriated the towa to thei___ 
and the Romans, with a severe sense of justice, compell^** 
Khegiiim to surrender, and pnt the Campanian legion to tb^ 
sword. When the Mamertines in the same circumstancei' 
applied to Rome for help against Carthage and Syracuse, ther^ 
was a strong effort made to uphold the strict view ; bnt in tlka 
assembly regard for morality and the law of nations was finally 
overborne, partly by the hunger of the commtins for the rich. 
corn-lauds of Sicily, and partly by a fellow-feeling for Italiana 
who were fighting for their lives against Greeks and barbariaos. 
Livy is too scrupulous to approve either motive, but in his eya 
the war was justified, because Carthage, which doubtless lud i 
treaty both with Tarentima and Rome, had sent a Beet to ti« 
aid of Tarentum when the two were at war ; and tie Romuu, 
who took treaties much more strictly than the Greeks, no doi^ 
assumed that their own treaty was violated: although tlw 
Athenians and Spartans would have thought the conduct of ibe 
Carthaginians, in defending one ally when invaded by anotha, 
quite excusable, if slightly irregular. 

The incidents of the long, confused, and indecisive war lecffl 
to have been left in their native obscurity, and in some ways tl* 
difficulties of an hiptorian were greater than in the earlier perid. 
He had sources independent of the Roman annals, but none <i 
them were so decisively superior to the Roman as Polybiusw 
for the second Punic war. The principal Greek anthority »« 
Philinus of Agrigentum, whose resentment of the sack of ^ 
native city led him invariably to colour bis narrative in the 
interests of Carthage to an extent which scandalised PoItKh*- 
Polybius himself had no special sources for the first Punic mfj 
such as his friendship with Scipio supplied him with for ti* 
second. Consequently Livy, who even when Polybiua is at Iw 
bedt follows him capriciously, seems to have treated himMO« 
of many authorities to choose from as he happened to llii'J' 
their stories probable. The most interesting part of the "H 
was Hamilcar's occupation of Erete and Eryx ; and this Pofj- 
bins found too intricate for detailed narration ; and, to jadjc 
by the Epitome, Livy was of the same mind. On the otiiff 
hand, the legend of Regulus and his martyrdom, which «> 
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,s uncertain by many writers, and finally denied by Dio 
was told at length. The Romans, as we see from 
had long settled that ReguluB was a hero for protesting 
treaty of peace and an exchange of prisoners, and 
for returning to Carthage afterwards. There seems 
me been some ground for believing that Hegulua thought 
liiiiself that the Cari^haginians meant to murder him, and had 
actually given him alow poii^on, and his family had no doubt of 
bis murder after his death. As the Romans had a legend of 
now he had gone back to torture with his eyes open, so the 
fcthaginians had a legend of the cruelty of Eegulus'a family 
to Hasdrubal and Bostar, who were certainly handed over (o 
ttein according to Roman authorities, either as hostages or for 
puiposea of retaliation. Probiibl/ Livy had no exjjlanation to 
^ve of the fact that, a few years after he dated the heroic and 
frnitless embassy of Regulus, an exchange of prisoners was 
carried out as a matter of course. All the Roman anecdotes 
of the war fonnd a place : how the army of RegulllB were 
frightened by a monstrous snake a hundred and twenty feet 
long on the banks of the Bagiadas, and had to destroy it with 
stones from balistcE; how C. Duilius won the first sea-fight, 
and was rewarded with the privilege of having pipers and Uok- 
boys to march before him when he came back from supper ; ' 
how the handsome Claudius lost a fleet by his contempt of the 
prophetic poultry, and hia sister incurred a fine by regretting, 
when she was hustled by a crowd, that he was not alive to com- 
mand another fleet. 

The eventful twenty years between the first and second 
Punic wars were hurried over in a single book, though they in- 
cluded the decisive struggle with the Gauls, who had corae over 
the Alps at the invitation of their kindred in Italy, in which 
C. Flaminius, who fell at Trasimene, acquired his reputation 
as a doughty champion of the commons, by not only defeating 
the Gauls but dividing the conquered land among the poor of 
Borne. The event which the epitomist thought most interest- 

' Thl« provcB how slriot the police of the Roronn atreela van, for in moat 
AQcifit lovrtiE a. man who ciuld keep pipers vas al liberh; to iiAva them play 
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ing was, that M. Claudius Marceltus won the last apotia opmA 
hy slaying the king of the Insubrians. The censore had to 
peat the feat of Fabius and Decius in confiQiDg th< 
to the city tribes {which Livy, when he first mentioned it, 
treated as a final settlement), and this proves how the Punic 
and Gallic wars had exhausted Italy ; for many farms must have 
been in the hands of bailiffs, whom the widows had been com- 
pelled to emancipat*. 

It is true that the eventful history of the conquest of Spftin 
was to be told as an introduction to the second Punic war; but this 
is one of the weakest parte of Livy's work : he does not eniUe 
us to see the situation at all, or explain why the Carthaginiuts 
got on so much better with the Spaniards than the Boauu. 
It is a minor grievance that he involves the actual came baU> 
in hopeless confusion. There seems to have been some kind 
of understanding that Carthaginian influence was not to eitad 
to the north of the Ebro, and Livy mixes tip this understandiiif; 
with the Roman claims to supixirt the Saguntines, who claimed 
alliance with them, whose city, though Livy did not ilnjt 
remember it, lay well to the south of the Ebro, The siege o( 
Saguntum is told at oppressive length ; although SpuoA 
sieges have always been remarkable for displays of pasiin 
heroism, as there have always been those found who could few 
the impatient to suffer in silence. Of course the final scene it 
exaggerated : the Roman jtarty committed suicide, and tmnt 
themselves with their families and goods, and they are trated 
on this occasion as if they were the whole town : while afta- 
wards Saguntines are mentioned as if the town had surrenderel 
in ordinary coim<e. The changes of fortune in the Spanish mi, 
which began soon after Hannibal's invasion of Italy, are not 
more inexplicable in Livy than in the other authors who hiw 
treated of them. Perhaps the nearest explanation is to I* 
found in the campaigns of Lord Peterborough. The Mq)tnrt<rf 
New Carthage by the younger Scipio is a feat exactly in ih* 
manner of Lorrl Peterborough : and it is not unlikely that th* 
admirable marching jjowers of Spanish irregulars threw tie 
offensive now on one side now on another, in a way veryjier- 
plexing to the reader. It, ia also to be rememl>ered that 8cipw 
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*Bs a mystk-al and untruatworthy person, and that he ropre- 
Benled himaelf as having driven the Carthaginians, including 
Hudrubal, ont of Spain ; although it ia certain that Haadrubal 
miiBl long have been anxious to leave Spain as soon as he safely 
wold, in order to join his brother in Italy. 

Modem readers object, perhaps too much, to the eompla- 
MGcy with which Livy aasumes that Hanno the Great and bis 
party, who opposed and thwarted the war in every way, who 
•ouH have been dehghted to surrender Hannibal to the Romans 
if they could, in order to avert the war, who depreciated his 
iiMesaes and refused him the means of following them up, 
*ere the true patriots, the best and wisest of the Carthaginians. 
It ia clear from Livy's own showing (and Polybius completely 
''ears him out.) that the ruling class at Carthage waa very 
Wrmpt ; but this does not prove that its interests were at vari- 
ance with those of the bulk of the citizens. Carthage was a 
Commercial city, whose rich men had extensive estates, culti- 
vated by serfs, whose condition would be improved in no way if 
Lheir masters were heavily faxed to recruit a mercenary army 
n Italy. If the taxes reached a point at which they trenched 
>n capital, the trade of the city and the mass of poor who de- 
tended upon it would have suifered. There was much to be said 
or the view that Carthage, having once been defeated by Rome, 
lad better renounce ambition, and avoid giving provocation for 
he future. The commercial aristocracy of Rhodes actually took 
he course which the commercial aristocracy of Carthage wished 
o take, and Livy is consistent in appro\nng both. Then, too, 
Avj had an instinctive sympathy with the sense of civic inde- 
lendence, which was shocked at the hereditary predominance 
<{ a single family. First, Hamilcar had ruled the south of 
tpain on his own account, then his son-in-law had taken up the 
eius, then the son-in-law sent for Hannibal to be trained to 
ake up the succession in bis turn. Bamevelde and the De 
Vitts were very good patriots, though they were strong oppo- 
tenta of the House of Orange, and the Grand Pensionary De 
Vitt did not maintain his ground without abimdant bribery. 
>f course, too, Livy applied to Carthage the standing aasump- 
ion that the aristtjcralic party, which was ;ilso the Roman 




it, though it ia one of the points upon y 
he hae been moat severely criticised. It is quite true that as 
Haimlbar§ aniiy maintained itself for many years in Italy after 
file battle of Metaurus, the deterioration of which the ancients 
(peak cannot have gone very far. But it is quite true that 
immediately after the army of Hannibal moved out of Capua it 
W bst its superiority. The armies of the Romans were worse 
thsQ they had ever been; for Trasimene and Cann*, coming 
one after the other, had gone far to annihilate the able-bodied 
Ben of a certain age : and yet we repeatedly find Hannibal 
oUmarehed and outmanceuvred, and worsted in partial encoun- 
ters, which were not always insignificant, although IJvy exag- 
gerates them as much as Polybius underrated them — for he 
fwmally laid down, no doubt on Scipio's authority, that 
Hannibal when engaged in person had never been worsted till 
b was overthrown by Scipio at Zama. 

The same moralising tendency makes Livy more than just 
to the caution, which was partly incompetence, of commanders 
Hke Q. Fahia'i Maximus Cunctator. They undoubtedly had 
fiWre self-control than men like Varro, who thought it a plain 
duty to fight Hannibal and beat him, and they recognised his 
greatness as a general sooner. They were right in thiokiDg that 
tie commander of a mercenary army, without a military train 
(* a military chest, could do nothing in the long run in a 
Country full of fortified cities, and that even if a few towns 
ioined him he would not be able to defend them long or efFectti- 
illy. But Livy's admiration of their self-control carries him 
ar when he assumes that it was the only right and virtuous 
lonree to let Hannibal bum and plunder as he liked, and only 
oUow him up and down Italy from one fortified camp to 
nother. According to Appian, the battle of Canna; was fought, 
lot only to pleaae the hot-headed Varro, but a large body of 
enators in his camp : and perhaps it was a proof of consistency 
8 well as magnanimity that Varro was ofiicially thanked for 
oming back to Rome after the moat crushing defeat that a 
toman general had ever survived, If he had stayed to be killed 
ike hia colleague, who did not want to fight, of whom Livy, like 
KBrity, makes a s[jotless hero, it woidd have been clear that he 
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deEjNiired of the Republic. It was really a pusillamnu 
lution never to fight a pitched battle because the Boi 
no light cavalry and were disconcerted by a general 
tematically made hia main attack, not on the enemy': 
on hia flanks. Livy gravely assures ua that, when C. Claudiui 
Nero had marched with a picked corps to reinforce his colleague, 
who was opposed to Hasdrubal, the colleague seriously propowd 
to delay the action, and give Hasdrubal time to discover hov 
weak the reinforcement was, as then the Romans would not 
run the risk of engaging unprejiared with an unfamihar eatmj. 
One cannot say that such imprudent prudence was quite impi» 
sible, for Livy is not alone in asserting that Fabius and bit 
admirers threw every difiBculty in the way of Scipio's invwioa 
of A&ica, because Hannibal was still encamped in Italy, ud 
might have resumed the offensive if another Roman aimy had 
been cut to pieces in Africa like that of Regulus. Livy giiei 
a perfectly impartial account of the dispute, for both Fabius »oi 
Scipio were accepted heroes of Roman respectability : and Livji 
simple piety, which his critics handle so severely, makes bim 
very penetrating about the mystical pretensions of a Scipio. 
He thinks it quite proper that solemn supplications should be 
made to Vgata when the prieatesa on duty had let out her Bacred 
fire, though he knows that the whole blame of the accident bj 
with the priestess, and that it betokened neither the guilt of 
the city nor the wrath of the gods ; but that a private indiridaJ 
should presume to hold converse with Jupiter on the Cipitct, 
and meditate all his resolutions in hitJJ'^^°^*i ^^^ count*- 
uiince rumours that he was of gu|>eThuman birth, was evidently 
not quite compatible with good faith or perfect reveretK*- 
Livy'a tone is never more nearly rationalistic than when he i' 
dealing with a pretentious mystic. He does not presume W 
criticise the mystical temper that took hold of the public prat- 
rally ; all the prodigies which accompanied the war of Hannil*! 
are related quite simply and seriously, though he ie aware tluit 
he iswTiting foran incredulous generation. In the samespiril, 
and with less anxiety, he recounts the imjwrtation in the mo* 
literal sense of foreign deities — the Great Slother from Plirj- 
gittj .^BculapiuB from Epidaurus— iiud tha touching care wilb 
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n^ch old games were performed, aud new games instituted, at 
the height of public distress. 

The most impressive part of the third decade is certainly the 
tecurring spectacle of Romim constancy : there are few scenes in 
birtory like the census when the censors were afraid, because the 
tnarary was empty, to contract for ordinary repairs, and the con- 
tnctms begged them to let the contracts as usual, and promised 
to TOit for their pay till better times. Of course the transactiou 
W & commercial side to it, and IJvy does not conceal that the 
BWHsm of the nation had to be braced by the government. He 
ii qnite as proud of the severity of the censors to young men of 
nut who neglected to serve, as of the generosity of the women 
■bo gave up their omament-a to the treasury when they were for- 
tedden to wear them, and dwells with satisfaction on the police 
iQeasures for limiting the jieriod of mourning and prohibiting 
eroirding in the gates after CanuEe. In the same way, when Ti. 
Sempronius (the grandfather of the Gracchi) raised an army of 
slayes under the promise of freedom, Livy not only gloats over 
their achievements in cutting up a Carthaginian army under 
the principal lieutenant of Hannibal, but dilates with relish 
lipon the strict and slow degrees by which Sempronius doled 
out the f ulfilm ent of his promise. This contrasts curiously with 
the indifference to the death of Sempronius, who fell in an 
ambuscade, whereupon his army dispersed, though doubtless 
available for future conscriptions. Nor does Livy ever care to 
trace the results of military events, except in the ease of the 
occupation of Capua and of the battle of Metaiu-us : he men- 
tions, or intends to mention, everything as it occurs, but holds 
that if he explains the succession of events the connection may 
be left to tjike care of itself. 

This uncritical temper has some advantages: we learn the 
more of what was believed at the time of such episodes as the 
passage of the Alps and the escape from CasUinum. We are 
not told where Hannibal crossed the Alps j and, considering thut 
the Gauls had often crossed them with women and children, it 
seems ns if Livy a little exaggerated the difficidty Hannibal had 
in passing them with elephants and baggage, just as he exag- 
gerated the passage of the Oiminiiin wood. But the exaggerated 
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rumours of the camp, which turned every steep elope into i 
precipice, and seriously persuaded itself that a road had been cat 
in a day through rocks tirst heated by fires and then spht bj 
vinegar, belong in their way to history in the same sense as tbe 
venerable stratagem of oxen with torches tied to their haras; 
which would have made it impossible to drive thera in any one 
direction, and otherwise they could not have produced the efi«* 
of an army. 

The transition from the war with Carthage to the wars with 
the successors of Alexander is managed with a good deal of 
dignity, and the reluctance of the people to make the eSsttt 
which the senate felt to be necessary is a familiar subject llat 
suits Livy well ; but the dilatory and indecisive campaignfi 
with the large crop of rumours whieh floated about the idle 
camps, are very tedious, and Livy is obviously overweighted by 
his materials. He breaks down into short sentences, and trie* 
to copy the baldness of older annalists. Me takes no ethiol 
interest in the politics of the period between the war of Uuaii- 
bal and the visit of Prusiaa to Kome, after the fail of Peraem- 
The only opponents of Rome whom he can censure with theoW 
spirit are the ^tolians, who overrated their aervjces to Bonw, 
while the Romans were always ready to sacrifice them eitberto 
Philip or to the Achs^ans. 

The majority of the wars of that period were undertaken 
without an intelligible caaiiB beUi, and Livy himself apologias 
for the campaign against the Gauls who had settled in Asi* 
Minor, and were always at variance with the stat« of Pergamiu, 
which had early attached itself to the fortunes of Rome, being 
in danger both from the power of Macedonia and from tial 
of Syria. It is characteristic of Livy that he dwells Uffn 
the 'luxury' which followed the battle of Magnesia and tie 
triumph of Lucius Scipio, and never explains how Pergamni 
and Alexandria came to be committed to a standing oppodtioD 
to Antioch and Phihppi, or how the Romans came to be » 
undecided in their dealings with Antiochus, and so vindictive 
in their dealings with Carthage (it is clear from the Epitome thiil 
the final demand upon the Carthaginians to remove t«n milni 
from the sea scandalised him). Again, why had the 



^^^■eedonia such a peculiar character? alwajs heginning with a 
^^Hg series of marches and countermarches in difGcult country, 
^^Hch continually brought the Roman anny into a position of 
^^Bat embarrassment, until at last it extricated itself by adeci- I 
^^Ke battle, where the superiority of the legion to the phalanx * 
^^Bl mre to assert itself. Livy understands the superiority of 
^^WDSn tactics very well, but the degeneracy of Maccdooian 
^^Htics and the uncertainty of Roman etrategy are left unes- 

^^K Natorally, nothing is done to remove the confusion of 
^^RtDte in a period when the Romans were indiscriminately at 
^^■rwith enemies who were or were not formidable, and who did 
^^Edid Dot repay the cost of conquest. Tbe annalistic method 
^^paot unsatisfactory, when the Romans had only to fight in 
'naly, or even when they were fighting the Carthaginians at 
ooce in Sicily, in Spain, and in Italy. But after the Gaula of 
IbJy had been conquered (which it was necessary to do imme- 
diately after the conclusion of peace with Hannibal), the wars 
vith the barbarians of Piedmont, the Valley of the Rhone, and 
the mountains to the north-east of Italy, and the more serious 
combats with the tribes of western and north-western Spain, 
had no connection with tbe wars against the civilised powers of 
the Levant,' although tbey were practically contemporary with 
them. To make any one set of these transactions intelligible 
it would have been necessary to treat it continuously, but this 
Livy never attempts ; when he has to mention a state or a 
nation for the first time, he takes pains to describe it to the 
reader, unless the press of greater events left no room, as was 
the case with the first coofiicts between Rome and Philip 
during the war of Hannibal. 

There is little of interest in the intemnl history. Livy is 
sshamed of tbe way in which the State compounded with its . 
creditors on the outbreak of the Macedonian war, and hurrifS 
the matter over. It is i»art. of the supercilious dignity of 
I.atiD history to be brief, too brief to be quite intelligible, in 
describing financial arrangements; but the grievance of tbe 
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creditors must have led to many scenes of the kiud that 
is fond of dilating upon in the early jiart of the history, 
the repeal of the Oppian law would have been one of 1 
brilliant episodes of the First Decade, if it had happened eiri^ 
enough. As it is, there is simply the stereotyped formula tilt 
there was a great deal of excitement about what looked a vaj 
small matter, followed by a tame though prolix assertion that 
the women descended in a body into the streets to support tde 
repeal of the law, and blockaded the houses of the tribnaes who 
supported Cato in his desire to maintain the law. There i< i 
speech on each side, and Cato's is very racy and peremptory: it 
turns upon the mischief which would follow the emancipalicD 
of women and legislation in obedience to street demon stratioDl 
The law is scarcely defended at all upon its merits apart frodl 
thegeneralprinciplesof frrigaHty, and,as IJvydid not dwell upon 
the reasons for the enactment of the law at the time it wu 
passed, it is easy for Cato to make his defence of the law »|nite 
independent of the distress which was over. 

The elder Cato is one of the few characters that stand onl 
sharply after the Punic wars in Livy, and it is only one sidt of 
Cato of which this can be said. Livy does not show at all the 
side of Cato on which Cicero dwells with jireditection. We 
should not learn from him how clever and inventive Cato*i»: 
and that, not content with upholding the old-fashioned Romio 
ways against the licence and contempt of the Helleniaing p«rtj 
in the nobility, he was also anxious to compete with the Greeki 
in such of their accomplishments as he recognised; just m he 
studied the methods of Carthaginian husbandry and infioduM^ 
them to his countrymen, while he wound up every speech in 
the Senate with ' Delenda est Carthago.' Of course Livy doM 
not give a hint that his animosity to Carthage had its root lO 
commercial rivalry. Carthage had long ceased to be formidable 
to the supremacy of Rome in any part of Europe ; but, so long 
as any part of the old domain of the cily was protected from 
Masinissa and his horsemen, Carthage competed formidabh in 
Italian and neutral markets. 

Nor does Livy notice the curious contrast between CWoV 
interested implacability to Carthage and his ditiul 



« of Lusitanians and BhodianR, and hia geoeral desire 
liitlhe foreign dommion of the Roman state, which in hia 
•Sot only tended to foster a denationalised claag of aristocrats, 
^^ ~** pretensions greatly at variance with abstract juatice and 
*■« the convenience of the hard-working majority. 

When Livy has to deal with the typical specimen of this 
^^~^«, the younger brother of Publius Scipio AfricunuB, he 
^^«M refuge in vague phrases about * luxury ' and ' arrogance,' 
^^^d finds the climax of the trial of Asiaticua in a dramatic 
^**«ne of popular ingratitude ; though, for one reason or another, 
^^ omitti the femous legend of the tearing up the accounts 
^^ch wo; Id have secured the acquittal of Auiaticus if only 
*4iey had been read in Court. The final secession of Scipio 
t^ Comie is left unexplained, though Livy doea not fall into 
%jie mistake of Seneca and Pliny, who make Scipio in his 
^wtircment a model of antique simplicity, because they compare 
\be rudimentary luxury of the Republic with the developed 
luxury of the empire. No fragment has been preserved which 
liearB o[>on the story of the Gracchi, though it is clear from 
the Epitome that he took the severest view of their enterprise. 
The most im[>ortant agitation which he has to chronicle is a 
long quarrel between one Postumius and the Senate, who 
refbaed to allow him to triumph for his performances in j^tolia ; 
wb««upon Postumius fell into a constant state of accusation, 
•ad would allow no one else to triumph if he could persuade 
Uie people to prevent it. 

It is remarkable how very little Livy was quoted ; the only 
eonsiderable fragments which have reached us are on the 
uaaflsination of Sertorius, where the MS, is very imperfect, 
and the narrative of the death of Cicero, preserved by the 
elder Seneca. The latt«r is curiously meagre : the last thing 
Uvy can find to say of Cicero is that he was VIt magnus, acer, 
nt^morabilis. Even here one word is characteristic; to aay 
that Cicero was acrr, ' sharp set ' both in judgment and action, 
is to say something that most modem critics miss. They see 
nothing in Cicero but his Bensitiveness and vanity, his good 
intentions and his perplexity — all which Livy sees too, except 
the hist ; and it is S'unething to be reminded Ihat, of all ths 
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politicians of the day, he was the strictest and keenest except 
Cato, and perhaps Bibulus. 

The langnage of Livy in general "rises and falls very cliwely 
with the thought. He is rather copious than verbose ; he does 
not spend many words on what he mentions, but he mentiau 
almost everything he knows and believes. When his knowledge 
is meagre, he is constantly on the strain, as in the first decadt^ 
to impose some unity on the fragments by compression, and to 
fuse conjecture and assertion into a single sentence. Whts 
his materials are more abundant, he is content simply to irt 
them side by side. Instead of the historical infinidre oA 
oratio obltqua, we have sentences with no predicate but i 
passive participle without a copula, and a decided diminnticB 
in the number of speeches j while such as are recorded iff 
almost all in oratio recta. There is another change as tie oif- 
rative advances : Livy is not only more matte r-of-&et, but mw 
critical: he suspects Valerius ^laximus and Claudius Qnadri- 
garius when he can compare them with Polybius, and finds tbl 
they record battles with enormous slaughter which lire not 
mentioned by Polybius : he still retains the battle and the 
victory, but he insists that the numbers must have been eWf- 
mously exaggerated. 

Livy did not stand alone in the magnificent scheme of hii 
history. The Greeks were inexhaustible when the Eomiiu 
were at leisure to listen to them. Dionysiua of Halicamaasnf 
wrote a Koman history which was even more copious than Livj% 
much more laborious, and not much more trustworthy, fcffhi* 
antiquarian curiosity made him the dupe of a certain Cn. GA- 
lius, who had accumulated much lumber. Diodorus of Sicily 
wrote without pretension to style and without much attw 
tion to accuracy. Pompeius Trogus,' who was not improbably 
of Greek extraction, though connected with Gaul, wrote in IdtiSt 
and was supposed to have written with eloquence and dignity thf 
history of the world in the comj«iratively moderate compasi w 

' His third name, Trogua, in Greek, and is of the n&ttiTe of a nidname. U ' 
impliea ihat }ie or some ancestor bad o trick of nibbling dainde*. Si^ 
Dickniuncs n«re not nncomtDon among native Bomwit of the higfacMiaftk, 
at a BOmen-bat earlier period; but a Pompeius with a Greek oognOBMill 
likely in Ihe rdgri of ^iigualiia to bave awed tiis citueiubip to Fompeiu. 
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four books, from the foundation of Nineveh to the over- 
of Varus. We only know the work from the Epitome and 
the copious extracts of Justin, a writer of the second 
ry, who made it his business to run all the showy episodes 
ler, so as to make a brilliant reading book. The result is 
be narrative is disproportioned and disjointed : but perhaps 
s the fault of his abbreviator : perhaps it is not imcharac- 
Lc that he is by the accidents of history one of our chief 
38 for the Sacred War, which ended in bringing Philip to 
ontiers of Boeotia. His notion of what is impressive seems 
pend rather upon quantity than quality. He dwells upon 
calamities, great armies, great revolutions, rather than 
great personalities, whom he does not understand. His 
tions are trite, and he is at bottom a pessimist, regarding 
y as a gloomy though splendid spectacle. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

TECHNICAL LITSRATUHB. 

Technical literatare waa not neglected. Hyginus, a 
grammarian of Spanish extraction, wrote as voluminoi 
Varro, though time has spared nothing but two fragments, 
is an abridgment of his work on genealogies, which Buniiit 
conjectures was made in the Antonine age ; it has the titleol 
' Fabulie.' Probably this includes most of the stories which bd 
been used in literature, while the antiquarian learning andcom- 
pliments to distinguished famiUes which one look? foringenei- 
logical treatises, ancient or modern, were omitted as of no UM 
to a schoolmaster. The other is on astronomy, and eitendi, 
even as abridged, to four books, which are largely concerned 
with the constellations and their history. Fenestella, a nati« 
of high position, undertook a great deal of eneyclopsedic writing 
in the spirit of Varro, but apparently without his originality 
and humour. M. Verrius Flaccus was, in the opinion of 
Augustus, the first gratomarian of his age ; he was appointed 
tutor to the emperor's grandchildren about 10 B.C., and n) 
allowed to move with his old school into the palace ou pledging 
himself to take no fresh pupils. His reputation seems to htSf 
been rather burdensome to posterity, for a good deal of thf 
little we know of him comes to us in the form of quotation* 
from other grammarians who wrote against him, and some hun- 
dred and fifty years after his death the meek Au1u$ Gellim 
picks a quarrel with him and is wrong. He endowed hisnitive 
town of Pneneste with a learned marble calendar, of which the 
first four months have been recovered by excavations, and ihf 
town repaid the compliment by erecting a marble statoe in bii 
honour. 

His work on the meaning of wortis must have been enur- 
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mouBly extensive, for Gellius quotes the article on liter dies us 
Irom the fourth book, so that at least four books must have been 
levoled to the letter A. Again, Parasilus came in the fifth 
wok of the letter P. It ig plausibly maintained that each 
etter had a first and second part, and that the order of the first 
ftrt was fairly alphabetical, while in the second there was 
n arbitrary grouping by subjects which might account for 
''ansiiua coming so late. He began with Augustus, partly in 
Mnpliment to his patron, and partly for the sake of auspici- 
osness, juat aa he put Jupiter Lucetiiis at the beginning of 
<■ He is no better than other Romans in his etymologies : 
ff instance, he derives adolescere from the Greek dxBijffKto, 
ii amosnus from a privativwm and Tuanus, because a place 
u amcenum when it owed its owner no profitable task ; and 
iguatus is derived ab avium geatu. More than once he con- 
ulicts himself, putting dowu one author's explanation in one 
ace and another's in another, when his plan brings him back 

the aamo word. And he accumulates the views of different 
thors on the same word to an extent which puzzled Sex 
tmpsius Festus, a grammarian who quotes Martial, and olher- 
se has left no clue to his date. He objected, too, to the 
iltitude of words which Flaccua inserted without explanation 

their meaning or authority for their use, simply to compl.ete 
e list of all the old words he had met in his reading of old 
oka, ritual, formularies, and other grammarians. All that 
!8tU8 cares for is explanation of obscure words and etymo- 
fies, and such antiquarian information as was easily in- 
Ui^ble. He liked to give himself an air of independence 

correcting or supplementing his authority. For instance, 
»r quoting Verrius for the fact that Opscus was the old 
rm of Oscus, he proves, from the use of obecenua in ^''ergil, 
at Verrius was wrong in deriving obscenus from opscua. 
I, too, after quoting Verrius' bad etymology of prodigium 
nn prcedicere,^ supported by mcmsh'um from Tiioneo, por- 
'Uum from portemdo, he supplies from his own invention 
ientwm. from oatendo. It is also believed that he made use 
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of other works of Verri us, especially those on angniyand tha. 
obscurities of Cato, to supplement the work on the meaning of 
words, which he only quotes twice because he wishes to scenx 
an independent writer. He reduced Veirius to twenty books, 
of which an extremely fragmentary MS. existed in lUyricum in 
the latter half of the fifteenth century, which was brougbt to 
Italy, and some leaves fell into the hands of Lielu^, and have 
now |«iBsed out of sight, while the other larger portion passed 
from the hands of Manilius EuUus through several others to 
a safe resting-place in the Famese Library. In the ninth 
centiu-y Festua in his turn seemed too cumbrous to be used, 
and one Paulus Diaconus, who is thought to have been a hisbi^ 
since he calls himself ' jiontiff,' reduced the work to a simple 
vocabulary, tearing out everything he did not care for, and 
rewriting what he did not understand, and dedicating the 
result to Chailes the Great under Ihe name of David, which he 
bore in the school of the palace. Both the Illyrian M8.iiid 
the oldest MSS. of Paulus Diaconus represent the same coimpt 
text. And those of a date considerably before the Bensis- 
sance are already emended by scribes able to notice one or 
two gross blunders, but not learned enough to give their OM- 
jeetures real value. 

If we doubt whether a grammarian like Verrius belongs to 
literature merely because he stood at the head of his pnifes- 
sion and had continued to keep his own Latinity uncorrujited 
by the many anomalies which he bad met with in the cooise 
of his reading, what shaU we say of a would-be architect like 
Vitruviua ? He had been employed on one or two small works, 
and apparently his physical defects had kept him back fnao 
larger work, and so he paraded his accomplishments on papfi 
for the edification of Augustus, with a sort of hope of getting 
recognised as the highest sjieculative authority upon the sub- 
ject. He is stiff and pretentious in his prefaces, the only part 
of the book which has any attempt at style, and the technioJ 
rules are often so brief as to be obscure. He does nut confine 
himself strictly to his subject, but digresses from the rule* 
of architecture (which are still to be traced jiretty atricllj 
to Greek originals) into all manner of sciences, the existent* 
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of which 13 presupposed by architecture, whether an architect 
need personally know of them or not. I[e even goes so far as to 
c*onneet water orgnns with the chapter on aqueducts, and in this 
way he throws a good deal more light than more interesting 
authors on the material side of ancient civilisation. The date 
of Vitruvius* work cannot be fixed more ptecisely than by the 
facts that the Portico of Octavia had been built, and that there 
was only one stone theatre in Rome. 

The date of Pompeius Mela, who composed a gazetteer, can 
be fixed a little more precisely, but he has now less claim ujwn 
attention than Vitruvius, for we jwssess Strabo and Eratosthenes, 
writers far superior to liim both in scientific spirit and in 
range and accuracy of knowledge. 

It would bo interesting to know more than we do of the 
Kj)eculative movement of the Sextii, which seems to have struck 
both the elder and the younger Seneca very strongly. The 
elder speaks of it as a Roman school of thought, started very 
vigorously, and presently dropped in connection with the general 
intellectual decline which he seemed to himself to have wit- 
nessed. The younger contrasts their Roman ppuit with their 
Greek language. The father, Q. Sextius, out of a spirit of inde- 
pendence, refused to be made a senator by Julius Caesar : the 
son seems to have had no practical experience. Their doctrine 
had little originality : it was an edifying and somewhat enig- 
matical amalgjim of Pythagoreanism and Stoicism, taking up 
the Pythagorean discipline of self-examination and abstinence 
without the fiction of transmignition, and the Stoic ideal of the 
godlike and blessed life without the depressing pedantry of 
Chiysippus' dialectic. The contrast between the wise man with 
all possible and imix)ssible perfections who was nowhere, and the 
fools who were everywhere and all alike, can never have been 
in8i>iriting.^ Seneca says Sextius described the blessed life so 
that every one might feel its greatness, and no one need desjuiir 
of it, as we might praise a Christian preacher who praised the 
blessedness of the ideal saint, leaving every sincere believer to 
appropriate it in his measure. He claims Sextius as a true 

' Son. Ep. ad Lncit. Ixiv. 
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Stoic, contrary to the common opinion, apparently because he 
insisted on the all-sufficiency of virtue ; the only extract which 
he gives that is at all striking is a saying that the sage should gc 
through life like an army marching in a hollow square ready tc 
fight on any front. 



CHAPTER Vin. 

THE DBCLAIMERS. 

The real intelledual activity of the latter part of the reign 
of Augustus took a different direction ; the educated class 
ceased to spend themselves upon either poetry or learning ; they 
spent themselves uj>on declamation. Asinius Pollio, who was 
still an orator, liked to exercise himself upon imaginary themes, 
and was bo pleased with his own efforts that he invited the 
public to witness them ; but he was soon surpassed. During 
the latter half of the reign of Augustus there was a whole crowd 
of £imou8 speakers, few of whom attempted to speak on 
practical subjects, and fewer still were fit. On the other hand, 
there was a large public with itching ears, who were willing 
to be entertained, or even to be disappointed, by a speaker 
clever enough to raise expectations he was not serious enough 
to satisiy. 

We know this world of activity from a fragmentary book of 
the elder Seneca's, a Spanish professor of rhetoric, who in his 
old age amused himself and his children with recollections of 
what he had heard in his youth. The book itself is fragmen- 
tary, and the state in which it has reached us more fragmentary 
still. The author tells us repeatedly that his wonderful memory 
had failed him in great measure, that he is compelled to put 
things down as they come, to quote, not the best that there 
^ras to quote from a particular speaker, but what he remembered 
best, and the like. Out of his ten books half ' have reached us, 
not unmutilated; we have excerpts from the whole ten. The 

■ Tbe first and seooiid. and the wventh. eightti, and leiitli bouks. The 
«ioerpt" itom the third and fourth books have the introduction. The inlro- 
daetion to the eighth is frrievoualy incxjmplete. 
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collection was once known as the 'Ten Lesser Orators' (whfrfi 
almost suggests that the ' Lives of the Ten Orators * which have 
reached us aa an appendix to Plutarch are older than hk daj^ 
The scheme of the book, so far as it has a scheme, is tkaL 
Seneca describes some noted declaimer to his children in th^ 
preface, aud then begins by describing some controversy itj 
which his hero distinguished himself; after which he paa>«s 
to others. Before he has come to the end of hia task, he is 
much ashamed of it. He was attracted at statting by Uie 
prosjwct of being carried back to the days of his prime, but W 
found out before he left off that the whole subject was too eiWjr 
to occupy the time and thoughts of au old man. From Ihe 
first he is careful to classify those declaimers, e9])ecially Greeks 
who were too egregiously absurd, and to ej^plain the differeow 
between relative sobriety and good sense, and the hcentio* 
pursuit of effect at any coat. 

The soberest of all was M. Porcius Latro, who seems al»to 
have been among the earliest ; he is the subject of the bii^ 
graphical part of the introduction to the first book. He almu* 
belonged to the age of Cicero. He died in the 194th 01ymp»i. 
i.e. before 19 a.d., more than sixty years after Cicero; but li» 
life of Seneca had been long enough to have given liim ■ 
chance to hear both, if the war of Munda had not kept himrt 
home when Cicero was giving jmvate lessons in oratoiy to l«l' 
hardly older than Seneca. The art of declamation, as Senwa 
described it, did not yet exist at Rome in Cicero's time ; t^ 
tells us himself that when he was young it was thought nfer 
to speak for practice in Greek. It was when the fonim he&ioe 
dull, because all speakers were compelled to respect the gov«n- 
ment and abstain from appeals to political passions, that the 
schoolman drew the public who had been used to get as nnwa 
excitement as they wanted by frequenting orators. There Iw 
long been professors of rhetoric, who gave their pupils not ooij 
rules of how to apeak, and subjects, if they wished it, to spBM 
upon, but examples of their own skill (which was still a novelty 
in the time of the 'Author to Herennius,' whoever he *>*)' 
but the reputation of such professors depended rather op*" 
their judgment than their eloquence. Even whe 
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l^-IMl allowance for the defects of Seneoi's memory, it seems that 
Uie deolaimera whose feats he records owed their reputation 
chieflj, though riot exclusively, to the brilliant things they 



A course of declamation was a school of impassioned 
casnistry ; its iuterest lay in the discussion in the most outrt 
form of all the questions suggested by family and political life. 
The standing subjects always brought up the relation of father 
to son, stepson to stepmother, and the like ; the commonest 
tTpt) of question is, Was a father in a given case justified in repu- 
diating and disinheriting his son 'f Nor are public affairs exactly 
excluded, but they are always combined in some way with a 
bmily squabble. For instance, a son is commander-in-chief, 
liciiig elected when his father had stood for the office j afler^ 
wards he is taken, his fother fails to ransom him, he is crucified, 
and on the cross tells the ambassadors, sent from home to fry 
and save him, to beware of the traitor. The fiither is tried for 
freaBon. Of course the story is absurd, as absurd as the story 
llf Massinger's * Old I^w,' but it is full of exciting points, and 
any speeches that were made upon it would be lit up by the 
inarticulate excitement of the audience, and so seem finer than 
tiiey were, For all sensational literature depends for its effect 
upon an excitement so intense that its occasion is not distinctly 
conceived. Take another case : it is assumed that a law exists 
enacting that a son who strikes hia father shall lose his hands. 
A tyrant commands two sons to beat their father : one commits 
micide, the other, after beating his father, succeols in killing 
thfO tyrant. Here was an endless field for exciting epigrams. 
Two of the best are, of the father pleading for the son, ' Would 
that I could plead for two,' and of the sou defending himself, 
* Nothing in the whole tyrannicide was harder to do.' Besides, 
onderlying the controversy there was the whole question 
whether purity or utility ought to be paramount; and there 
tras the literary interest of finding a form of suggesting, with- 
out bombast or bathos, that, even at the time, the father would 
Booner have had a son beat him than commit suicide. Of 
course this led to plenty of grotesque expedients ; one orator 
actually made the fiither say that tmlh sons wanted to commit 
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[ fluicide, but that he succeeded in saving one who, Ihe hy- 
I fltanders wrongly thought, had struck him in the scuffle. 

Ancither favourite subject, which brought up a social mtber 
than a political question, was the slave who married hi§ mae- 
ter's daughter, to the disgust of his master's son. A tyrant 
was sup^iosed to have decreed that the slaves should take the 
free women to wife, the men being either slain or driven intu 
exile. One slave continued to treat his master's daughter vitJi, 
respect, and when the republic was restored her fether gave he«- 
to him in marriage : the son (in order tliat the cause may cora^ 
before some imaginary court) accuses the father of madne*a_ 
It was of course quite possible that a tyrant should have tssue<i 
Buch a decree, but in the days of the Greek tyrants the pril^ 
of caste had not reached the pitch that it had under the eropir^^ • 
All the ability of the leading speakerB was spent on the side c^' 
the son : they did not trouble themselves to prove that tb ^ 
father was out of his mind ; they dilated with emulous ir^nuit;^? 
upon the position that the girl was badly used. They hardl^^S 
condescend to recognise that the slave had any merit at all ic^*^ 
the matter : he was afraid of being crucified on the restonitiocs:^^ i 
of the republic as the rest had been ; at the utraoet he hope<^^ 
that when his mistress was married he might be emancipated.^' 
If he had imy merit, he lost it, thanks to the folly of the ialher— — 
He was sufficiently rewarded by looking on in safety, when leas ^^^ 
cautious slaves were punished. It is noticeable that none or'*- 
the defences of the father are hearty: they never go to the ^^ 
length of asaerting that the generous slave was an equal of free ^^ 
men. Albntius raised the question. What isa slave, or what ii ^^ 
a freeman? trying to prove that the distinction was merely "^^ 
conventional, not that it was a real distinction which might be ^ 
transcended by adequate merit. Latro, who was always thorough * 
and practical, dwelt a good deal on the difference between mi»- "^ 
judgment and insanity ; others invented disparaging eicuse» -^* 
for the father ; he wanted to keep his daughter at home, and ^ 
to give her a convenient, obsequious husband, and there was no ^^ 
money to provide a proper dower, or, after all, in a family like ""^ 
his it was no use looking high, and if his daughter was to many '" 
a freedman, she had bettpr marry a freedman of her own :=— 
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m Mid, after all, a son-in-law who could despise a tyrant was not to 

B be BO much despised. Even this was not putting the matter on 

I W enough ground : one ingenious person thought that the 

H fclher was influenced by prudence in descending to the common 

H Wei; it would have been too invidious, if the only maiden 

H Isft in the community had married in her own rank. This does 

H not seem to strike Seneca as absurd, although he is shocked when 

H tte son, after wishing the daughter might be childless, went on 

■ to explain that the wish was only reasonable, since tyrants, he 

■ ''eard, were bred from such matches. 

E A slave is a little better treated in another discussion, of 

^■^(Uch we have only the summary, though the subject is too 
^Htomtrous for any country but Rome. A man dying of an 
^^^KDrable disease asked one of his slaves for poison. The slave 

■ "wiMed, and the master provided in bis will that his heirs 
r Wonld crucify him : the slave appealed to the tribunes. The 

*'gliment in fiivour of the will admitted that the slave would 
Pfobably have been crucified if he had done as his master bade 
*'*^, and only insisted that the slave must have deserved the 
**08e already, or no master would have given hiin such an order : 
*^d another peroration was made up of the sacredness of wills 
^d epigrams, of which this is a specimen : ' Why, you gallows- 
•^ifd, do you mean your master is to die when you please, 
**ld you not to die when he pleases? ' But even in the sum- 
**Xary it is clear that the slave's cause was considered the best. 
^till it was thought that the master had a ease, and this is 
'*ltelligible when we see the state of feeling shown in the 
'leclaniationB about foundlings. A man did not, it seems, lose 
*iis rights over his children by exposing them : if, when they had 
grown up, the person who had saved their lives wished to keep 
Qne to adopt himself, it was quite intelligible that the father 
should go to law with him and bewail with the sincerest tender- 
tkeBS his misery in being forced to choose between his children. 
So, too, if the foundlings were crippled in order that they might 
briaag a profit to their owner by begging, it seemed a serious 
aggravation of the crime that if the unnatural parent was ever 
inclined to recognise them he would not be able to know them. 
' The relation between husband and wife, on the contrary, is 
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^^HOuld have done. If Ciillins liiid really done Cimon a service^ 
^^Bill CimoD was not bound to waive his rights a^ a man and a 
^^Huband ont of gratitude ; and bo on, and so on. The same 
^^Bdacious orator, wlio thought Callias ought to thank Cimon for 
^^BUing hie daughter for him, opined that Cimon had put his 
^^■Hb in the way of adultery in order to get rid of the bmden 
^^Bt gratitude to Calliaa. 

^^B Another inatnictive theme was the etory of Flamininus, who 
^^Bliged his mistress by the .light of an execution after dinner, 
^^BH van afterwards tried himself for conduct unworthy the 
^^Bt^esty of Rome. The best thing on the subject that Seneca 
^^■Dotee is due to Senecio, whom he did not admire. Senecio 
^^BU he felt easy about a prisoner who stopped at criminals 
^^■Ben he wanted to be cruel, and at a courtesan when he wanted 
^^B take his pleasure. A more serious speaker, Votienus Mon- 
^^Mtae, who was still more noted for his ingenuity than his 
^^M^ment, brought up the whole imperial practice of prosecu- 
^^Bbds for treason, enumerating everything that might be 
^^ndahed under other laws, or reasonably enough left, unpunished 
^frpnblic opinion ; after which he went on to an enumenition 
t' "fall the distinguished commanders who had taxed the forbear- 
ance of the Roman people quite as severely as Hamininus, 
4nother favourite subject from Roman history was the death 
of Cicero. Something has been said already of the motives 
*hieh led the declaimers to expand the doubtfid tradition that 
the party which hunted Cicero down was led by a Popillius 
*hom Cicero had once defended in a private suit. The debates 
■Vere overloaded by conceits Hke these. It was certain now 
that Popillius had murdered his father as he had murdered hia 
patron ; or, it might fairly be hoped that he woidd be convicted 
now that he had no Cicero to defend him. Some ingenoity 
was displayed in working in quotations from Cicero himself. 
CestiUB Pins quoted the passage on parricide from the speech 
for RoBcius of Ameria ; Marcellus jEseminus introduced a quota- 
tion from the fourth speech against Catiline, making Antonius 
reflect that Cicero was indifferent to death, which could never 
come untimely to a consular or grievously to a philosopher ; 
but that ix>ssibly he might not be indifferent to being killed by 
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his own client. The fact that PopiUias, when hi 
received his orders, had no choice and ran no risk 
iodiSerent to the declaimers. Some of them debated whi 
supposing that necessity excused some crimes, it could eicnse 
the crime of killing Cicero : some remembered that they would 
have run some risk themselves if they bad accused Popilliiu 
under Antonios or even Octavian. Some reflected that the 
order might have been given to Popiilius because his com- 
mander disliked him, and tried to get some jiatbos out of llie 
imaginary hesitation of an imaginary coward. Only one lad 
the boldness to lay down that Cicero deserved his fate, aod W 
say something for Antonius as well as for Popiilius. Cicerohad *"■ 
carried a decree that Antonius and all bis adherents were ene- 
mies of the St«te. What was this but to proscribe Antoniuaand 
Popiilius ? This was thought a harsh method of pleading. I' 
suited public feeling better to make Popiilius say that his only 
way not to .kit! Cicero was to kill himself; and to kill himself 
had been too hard a task for Cicero. It was assumed of 
course that Cicero was in hiding, and that no one but Popilliiu 
would have been admitted to his retreat; although the Enct 
that he died as he was being carried along the open countiy i" 
a Utter was perfectly well known. 

Greek history was upon the whole less fruitful. Th«r« 
were the questions what Alexander was to do when he cafl>' 
to the Sutlej, and what Leonidas and bis Spartans were totJ* 
when they were left alone at Therniopyhe ; but these belonge''*^ 
to the lower department of the dectaimer's art, they we*''^ 
suaaoria not controversies. The only controveraia beside tl^*" 
ingratitude of Cimon was the legend of Panhasius, who bougt^* 
an Olynthian captive in order to make him serve as a model fci-^*| i 
Prometheus on Caucasus ; the slave died under the torture, an-^"^ ; 
the picture of Prometheus was dedicated to Minerva. Curiousl^--^ 
enough, the only ground on which it seems Parrhasius coul-- 
be prosecuted was that he had injured the Athenian stat^^-^ 
— either by the sacrilege of dedicating such a picture, or h^^J ' 
. the disgrace which must fall on a city where such cruelty wc^*' 
possible, or by his contempt for the decree which gave Olynlhiiur* ■= 
equal rights at Athens. 
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eekfi all made a point of honotir of declaiming against 
Plur1iaKiii!<, ajid introducing some dreadful conceit about Pro- 
metheus, as if to outrage a model of a picture waa to outrage 
the suhjei-t of the picture. Seneca was shocked at the sug- 
gestion that to t<.>rture the Olynthian with hot irons served 
Prometheus right for stealing fire for men : it was all right to 
complain that man and fire should be turned against Prome- 
theus. A point of law which the Komans were fond of, was 
how the Republic was injured by a man using or even abusing 
his power as a master over a slave ; and the same thoroughgoing 
apeaber, who said Cicero had no right to complain of Antoniua, 
went fully iuto the question whether the decree which conferred 
the rights of Athenian citizenship upon all Olyutliians who got 
lafe to Athens acted retrospectively in the case of an old naan 
who had been sold and tortured before the decree was passed, 
■or at any rate before Parrhasius knew of it. Most who defended 
■parrhasius were content to observe that the Olynthian was an 
t&A man, who would soon have died any way. Seneca thought 
it objectionable to add that he was a wicked old man: if 
anjthing of that kind were to be said, it was so easy to add 
that he was a traitor to Olynthus. Of course the point that 
Pnrrhasius treated his slave worse than Philip treated his 
captives was pressed every way. When the Olynthian was 
bound down he eaid, ' Philip left my limbs free.' The Olyn- 
thiaofi begged life of Philip, hut of Parrhasius they had to beg 
for death. 

A Greek theme, which proved very fertile and attractive, 
waa the privilege assigned to special acts of braverj-, which 
could always be complicated with the question of parental 
aathority. A ' brave man ' might have lost his hands, and then 
order hia son to kill his wife and her paramour; or ' a brave 
man ' might be forbidden to go to war by his father who had 
loBt other suns ; ' or both the father and son might be brave, 
and dispute which was to choose his reward first. This last 
led to & very pretty complication ; the son was to insist od 
(Aooeing firsts and choose that the people should erect a statue 

^^ ' There U n pUy of Beaumont and Fletcher's on this. 
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gialt in four degrees : he tortured a man, an Olynthian, he 
imitatwl the torments of the gode,- he brought his picture into 
iJie temple of Minerva. But if Parrhaslus was to reply, it was 
impossible for him to justify under these four heads — -to say 
tlat there was no harm in torturing an Olynthian, and the like, 
l^ieieas it admitted of being asserted or denied that cruelty to 
10 Olynthian was an injury to the state of Athens. 

There was a constant rivalry between the oral ore who actually 
pleaded in court and the declaimers ; and Seneca was all for 
making the distinction as sharp as possible. A declaimer who 
pve himself the airs of an orator was, to his mind, the absurdest 
thing in the world. Not that Seneca thought the declaimer 
1^8 necessarily inferior to the orator, for the orator was a de- 
claimer for practice. The truth was, the declaimer was much 
freer than the orator. He had not to observe the conventional 
optimism which an orator who wished to rise could not escape, 
ud the orator was seldom more than a second-rate declaimer. 
One fundamental difference was, that the orator spoke out of 
doors, and the declaimer adapted his voice to a room. M. 
'orcius Latro, the manliest of declaimers, once tried to plead 
In open court, but found himself completely at a loss ; and his 
fe'end the Proprietor of Hither Spain actually adjourned the case 
into a room where he could make himself heard. This made 
declaimers ridiculous to their contemporaries, but we, who can 
hardly imagine the possibility of finished speaking out of doors, 
need not wonder that the declaimer wished for the natural 
conditions. In fact, though Juvenal still laughs at the poor 
rhetorician forced to come down from his ' rhetorical shade ' to 
Sght in the open forum, the declaimers only led where the 
orators were soon to follow : the covered basilica, with its large 
ipse for the tribunal, tended in ever-increasing measure to 
mpersede the forum. The declaimers, if of sufficient rank, 
simply admitted the public to hear them exercise their voices 
ind invention in their own large halls : the others commonly 
ook advantage, like poets, of the spacious baths which were 
ipened in different parts of Rome, This had its disadvantages, 
or it destroyed the teacher's authority over his class, Seneca 
moe was Usteoing to Murrhedins, who had a very high opinion 
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of himself, and a very poor opiniou of Cicero ; so as he w»» 
complacently explaining that whatever line he had entered, be 
would have been the greatest man in bis line, Seneca intw- 
rupted the cliraas by saying that if he had been a pum]^ 
he would have been the greatest pumpkin in the world. Pocr 
Murrhedius insisted that Seneca should apologise or le>« 
before he would go on. Seneca coolly said he had nothing to 
apologise for, and had no intention of leaving a public Uti 
till he had quite done bathing. Murrhedins and his dui 
were helpless, and had no choice but to go away in a rap. 
It was a distinction of Latro that he never would hear hit 
pupils declaim : they might listen to him and learn, and th*j 
might profit, if they could, by his ironical comments upon his 
rivals, whom he often parodied, till at last his hearers were 
afraid to applaud him. Seneca gives an amusing instance d 
his irony : he solemnly said, at the end of a burst of eloquence, 
Sepulau inter vionuine>tta euiit. The phrase was between » 
bull and a platitude, but it had the right ring about it, and ttt 
audience applauded to the echo, till they were scolded inl* 
silence. Seneca, who, hke him, had come from Spain to Italj, 
gives us a lively picture of his habits and hia immense menial 
activity: he was invariably occupied in speaking or preparing 
to speak. He was so eager that he made himself hoarse by 
waking up in the night to study, only taking a short nap aft« 
dinner, which of course impaired his digestion. These eiet- 
tions were rather fitful : he allowed himself no repose when »• 
work, and naturally he worked himself to a standstill : and 
then he would be complet-ely idle until he had recruited bin'- 
self by a holiday in Tuscany, where he would farm and hunt 
as eagerly as he had declaimed, without touching a book or » 
pen. l^Tien he came back, he was at the height of his powrt- 
and astonished every one by his fertility and energy, and by bis 
complete command over his subject and his audience. Thougfi 
he did not trouble himself to imitate the speeches of rea* 
orat/jrs, he avoided the fantastical display of ingenuity whi«o 
tempted most speakers on unreal themes : he always tried '" 
find some broad simple issue which would give sufficient fielo 
for eloquence, instead of trying to raise as many questieoj** 
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aable. In the same way when it was clear, aa it generally 
IS, (hat one side was altogether in the wrong, he never went 
r &Reld for a ' colour ' fco put on the case ; although this left 
finfy of room to invention, since in an imaginary ease ' ex- 
muating circumstances ' might be multiplied or complicated 
t pleasnre. 

It is unfortunate that the fragmentary statfi of Seneca's 
ompilation has left us in ignorance of his portrait of Gallio, 
'bo was in his judgment the second rhetorician of the day; in 
ie judgment of many, the first. Seneca says that whenever 
bey were matched against one another, the glory would have 
een with I^atro and the palm with Gallio ; as if Gallio had 
Een the more exquisite and brilliant, Latro the more fresh, 
igorouB, and telling speaker. The extracts which are given 
'Hq Gallio are not very characteristic, and do not throw much 
ght on the traditional criticism of Augustus preserved by 
teittts.' The phrases of Gallio quoted by Seneca do not seem 
'be more 'jingly' than those of other speakers; and Seneca 
ttiself seems to think that it was not Gallio hut Albucius Silo 
lo was most disposed to rely upon sound ; though brilliant 
horisms with great display of voice are not exactly the same 
the jingles which Augustus detected in Gallio. 
The reputation of Albucius stood the higher that he did not 
!sume upon it. There were only five or six days in the year 
it he ventured to invite the public to listen to him ; very 
■ had the privilege of hearing him in private, and they found 
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worthless. He took no pains for an audience too 



ill to be inspiring ; he began to speak before he rose, and be 
uriated in idle speculation ; he did more than lay out the 
!stion, and yet he did not speak on it. He was only copious 
en there was a crowd to listen, and then he would often speak 
three hours at a time, for he wished to say everything that 
sibly could be said. The argument was overloaded, for 
rry proof was proved to be cogent, and every division of the 
(iect was treated as if it were the whole ; every part was 
larately established and dilated upon, and digressed from, 
1 put the speaker into a separate fit of virtuous indignation. 
> Ti;,nirui aal!i..»it. Tuc. Dial, c, 26, 
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He was not willing to trust himself to s])eak extempore; and, 
t« hide the fact that his highly ornamented declamation had 
been carefully prepared beforehand, he waa apt to make exce»- 
aive use of low words like ' vinegar' and ' lantern ' and the like. 
He wished to disguise the fact that he was a mere rhetorician, 
and spoiled himself at last by his attention to Kabianus and 
ApolIodoruB, the standard writers upon rhetoric, who insisted 
much upon the importAuce of varying the style. The re«ii]| w» 
that in his later speeches there were long stretches of simple 
dulness, which were meant to be terse and vigorous. His re- 
luctance to be a mere rhetorician led to a very inorti^ne 
failure in open court : be was pleading a cause of inberitanw, 
and challenged the other party to swear by the memory of hi» 
father and his unburied ashes. It was of course a mere figure 
of speech, but Arruntius hud influence enough with the court 
to insist that the phrase should be treat«d as a serious pn)p> 
sition : though poor Albucius said that at that rate 6gurei ri 
speech would perish from among men, Arruntius retorted tbe 
world would survive the loss. HappQy figures of speech »ere 
qiiite safe in the school, and Albucius, who could not fftt 
them np at any price, might console himself with the reflectkn 
that no one had such large audiences in the forum as he had >t 
home. But even at home he was exposed to a good deal of 
ridicule. When the dutiful son had to put a brother suspected 
of parricide to death, and instead put him on board a leak; bolt 
(with a view to his being picked up and saved by pirates tsA 
subsequent complications), it occurred to Albucius that, •• 
parricides were as a rule sown up in sacks, it would be in 
effective allusion to call the leaky boat a wooden sadt, u*e 
call dangerous ships coffins. But Ostius made the conceit 
absurd by transferring it to the statement of the controveniji 
' one brother put another aboard a wooden sack to tail to 
Kennaquhair.' The sanie speaker, whose success a« a critic w« 
as marked as his failure in original work, took another oppor- 
tunity of vexing Albucius, who had gravely inquired why a cup 
breaks when it falls, and a sponge falls without breaking, by 
telling his own class to go and hear Albucius declaim on the 
question why cucumbers did not fly like cuckoos. The pw 
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man died in character: he .suffered from an incurable com- 
plaint, and went home to Novara to die ; whereupon he invited 
all the commons of the town to hear him deliver an oration on 
his reasons for abstaining from food. His career was always a 
disappointment : he never satisfied an audience, and always 
interested them. 

A reputation of very much the same kind was left by 
Mamercus Scaurus, who exhausted the forgiveness which the 
Bomans were long willing to give to his name and unmistak- 
able talent. He was too indolent to prepare his speeches, and 
none were good throughout but by accident : all contained 
something to prove what a great orator was lost in him. He 
affected the gravity and dignity of antiquity : he was choice 
and aristocratic in diction, and had a ready and a pretty wit, 
whenever he could drag his opponents into an alterciition. He 
committed suicide three years before the death of Tiberius, 
because he w^s accused of a treasonable tragedy by Macro, the 
praetorian prefect. Tacitus seems to imply that his eloquence 
was as remarkable as his life was scandalous. 

The same combination of talent and censoriousness and dis- 
soluteness meets us in T. Labienus and Cassius Severus. They 
were not only declaimers, but orators and historians, whose 
works cannot have been valuable, for they were neglected as 
soon as Caligula removed the prohibition against Imving and 
reading them. Labienus was the earliest : when the decree for 
burning his books was published, Cassius said he ought to be 
burnt too, inasmuch as he had learnt them by heart. 

Cassius Sevenis was a man of more serious talent : as an 
orator he made an epoch, and as a declaimer he was, if not in 
the first rank, a respectable champion and a formidable critic. 
He was the most effective of all speakers upon the favourite 
theme of the man who mutilated children who were exi)osed, 
in order that when they grew up he might trade upon their 
profitable infirmities. Most speakers were content to dwell 
upon the obvious point, that at any rate he had treated the 
children better than the parents who turned them out to die ; 
but Cassius developed the subject into an attack upon all the 
injustices of contemporary civilisation. It was useless to con- 
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tend that the heartlessoesn of an individual was an injuiy to fti 
state all whose raembera were as heartless in other wajra. This 
bitter censoriousness was the secret of his power : no one 
trusted him as an advocate, but he had abundant practtue in 
speaking for the defence, as he was prosecuted himself so often. 
But he preferred wiien he could to prosecute, and even then 
he never convicted. It was one of Augustus' jokes, 'I wish 
CftSBiuB would prosecute my forum,' which hung on hand, 
* because then it would be eure to be absolved,' which in lAtin 
meant either ' acquitted ' or ' finished ' ! He was so Ubelloas in 
his attacks upon the honour of men and women of position, that 
Augustus felt compelled to extend the law of 'majesty' tfl 
punish such'olTences ; the theory being, that offensive publica- 
tions which disparaged persons of rank impaired the 'majesty 'J 
the state, and of course this applied dfortiori to anydisrespw* 
to the person of the emperor. Cassius was banished under tJiii 
law to Crete, and, as he was equally active in mischief-making 
there, he was finally banished to Seriphos, in the tenth year of 
Tiberius ; where he died of old age, being really too insignifi- 
cant for further punishment. 

But there is a complete consensus of authority as to hii 
very remarkable eloquence. Throughout the dialo^e on the 
orators, he is recognitied on both sides as the real founder of 
the new school of oratory ; and the elder Seneca and Quincti- 
lian bear witness to the completeness of his victory over all the 
obstacles in his path — his low birth, his bad life, his unpopular 
politics. He was practically the only speaker after the age of 
Cicero whom Quinctilian thought profitable to students of his 
own day, Tacitus gives him credit as the one orator of the 
new school who had retained the liberal training of the repub- 
lican period, who knew philosophy and history and law. The 
orators of the reign of Vespasian read nothing and knew nothing 
but the forum ; and even the declnimers had abandoned eradi- 
tion, and accepted a complete dependence on text-hooks and 
compilations, Latro knew every event in the life of ereiy 
general sufficiently to get the rhetorical points ont of if, bat 
even in the days of Latro such independence was nre. Few 
took their vo<'ation seriously enough to work for it. Montuta>i 
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who was as genial as he was grotesque, said that he did not 
write his declamations, for fear that the foolish thiuga that he 
said should fis themselves in hia memory and form vicious 
habitt) of speaking. 

With all hia praise, Seneca quite agrees with Quinctilian 
and Tacitus in his description of the limitation of Cassius' 
powers as a speaker ; he was after all too constantly heated, and 
his speeches had no development or repose. As the ancients 
said, he had more energy than blood :' he lacked the fulness and 
pervading glow of a Demosthenes or a Cicero, though it might 
be said of him, as it could not be said of Cicero, that there was 
nothing otiose in his conduct of a case, nothing that the hearer 
could misa without loss, nothing which did not tell and was not 
famished with a proof of its own. Then his voice and person 
were full of charm and dignity. Like so many Roman speakers, 
he is praised in the same breath for being suave and for being 
cutting, for the audience were never supposed to sympathise in 
any measure with two parties at once, and a speaker had no 
need to observe any measure in wounding his opponent. . 

Seneca explains that no quotations could do justice to the 
oratory of that period.* Cicero and one or two of his contem- 
poraries were as good to read as to hear, but it is a general rule 
with Seneca that speeches were more effective when heard than 
when read, and it was, moreover, very uncertain whether any 
particular speaker would do such justice as was possible to any 
particular speech in writing it out. Every speech was like a 
fine acting play, with the further advantage that it was acted 
by the author ; many speeches were like acting plays which owe 



-Tbo. Dial. 36. 4. 

' TLig may accoaat for bis tot«l failure \o convey to his readers an; Henee 
of the emmence of Q. Arellios Fuscus tbc elder, whom he racks as Ibe 
fODrth of the gteaX deolaimers : hia extracts are weansome and remarkable, 
if for anjtbing, for arid aeutenesfl. Seneca says he was a very capriciouB 
speaker, tbs framework of his declamation was dry to a degree, but the 
cadences were alnays Mft, Honing, and effeminate, and be never lost any 
opportnnitj of luxuriating in flowery description : there was nothing rough , 
or keen, or earnest in his speaking. This meagre and paradoiical criticism 
I* given incidentally when Sencen U oboracteriaing Fabianns, an ainiabla 
philosopher, who took great pains in hia youth to learn (he manner of Fnacus, 
and atlerwardf to unlearn i1, ns not ([uiie worthy of a pbiiiwuipber. 
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their success lo the improvisations of the actor, inspired bjr 
contact with his audience. A spenker who failed in preparation 
might be roused at the moment of speaking, but he vould not 
be able to recall the eti'ect at will. Another might overload 
himself with superfluous ingenuity, and this was a defect apt 
to be exaggerated in publication, because hia first thocghti 
were best, and, if he inflicted hia second thoughts upon an audi- 
ence, he was apt to inflict his third thoughts upon his readers, 
VotienuB Montanua, the Ovid of the declaimers, made hw repn- 
tatioii by a speech before the centumviri, who decided little 
but cases of inheritance, and consequently had plenty of Icmuk 
to listen to young speakera. Hia client waa a lady accused of 
poisoning herfather, whoconsequently left her only one twelfth 
of bis property. Montanua said, what in Seneca's juilgmenl 
ought, if he had left it alone, to have endured to all ages: 
'Uncia nee filia; debet ur nee veneficse,'' but he spoilt the effect 
by more variations than Seneca could remember or care to go 
through. ' In a father's will a daughter should have her own 
place or none.' ' A daughter ought not to have such a nitrro» 
footing in her father's will.' As Seneca says, each variation ii 
good, but none equal to the original, and when he came to 
publish he was not content with what he had spoken. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

HISTORICAL COMPILATION. 

The rhetorical activity of the time made reaciing for its own sake 
superfluous and burdensome, and there was more demand for 
compilation than for independent works. A person who cared 
to hear declamations required a certain knowledge of history to 
understand the allusions ; a person who intended to cultivate 
declamation wanted a reading-book to supply him with illustra- 
tione. Besides, a person without intellectual intereata did not 
!ike to be entirely ignorant either of the outline of events or 
of the most edifj-ing and exciting anecdotes. It U our good 
fortune to possess a specimen of each kind of compilation, 
and it ia instructive also to leam that it was the reading-book 
for rhetoricians which had the largest measure of suceesa. 

There is scarcely any ancient book which is so little quoted 
in ancient or medicBval times as the two hooka of H. Velleius 
Paterculus, who composed a summary of Roman history for 
ViniciuB, consul 30 a.d. Priscian names him once at length, 
and two scholiasts mention him under the name of Paterculus. 
He has given a tolerably complete account of himself, or at least 
his military services, from the first to the fourteenth year of our 
era, when he and his brother were appointed prsefora, being 
the last to receive that bonoiu- from Augustus, and the first to 
receive it from Tiberius, As be says nothing of further promo- 
tion, it is probable that he did not receive any, although he 
might have held a provincial government without feeling called 
to mention it if it did not bring him into personal contact with 
Tiberiua. It might not be uncharitable to suspect that he took 
advantage of the consulate of a personal friend to see if he could 
recall himself to notice by an enthusiastically loyal hietory: he 
speaks of the pleasure with which he reflects on his visits to 
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the East in the firi^t days of his service, as if the experience bad 
not been repeated. 

No book, on the other hand, was more popular than the 
collection of memorable words and deeds by Valerius Maximtu, 
whose patron, Sextus Pompeiua, was consul 14 a.d., and 
pro-consul of Asia in 27 ; the latest date he mentions is 
the fall of Sejanus, 32 A.D., while in the preface to tie 
sixth book he addresses a chamberlain of Julia, the mother 
of Tiberius : she died in 29 a.d. There were two abfidg- 
ments of his work, executed at the beginning of the fifth cm- 
tiiry by Julius Paris, who still wished the book to serve iti 
old purpose as a manual for young declaimers, and at a aome- 
what later period by Januarius Nepotianus, for the benefit oft 
young student, Victor by name, who showed hia singolarpio- 
ficiency by desiring that ancient writers should be abridged 6f 
his benefit. Probably there were few who read anything bejoo' 
the necessary textbooks, while a student (probably an ecoleaifr 
tic) who wished to know as much of ancient literature as pos- 
sible found that hie time for reading was limited by other 
duties ; and beside, the wordiness of Viilerius Maximus km 
as disagreeable to a reader, more familiar with the psalter 
than any other book, as the simplicity of the Old Testament 
had been to a student of Cicero like St. Jerome. 

Velleius is, as he tells us repeatedly, a very ciu^flry writer: 
he divides his book into two halves at the captmre of Carthage, 
and of these the first has only reached us in a very frngmentary 
condition. The writer had not coniined himself strictly to 
Roman history, which was his ostensible subject : in the esrlj 
history he seems to have told in outline what he knew both of 
the beginnings of Greece and of the further East, but this has 
to be made out from later allusions, as considerably the larger 
part of the first book has been lost, including the whole regal 
period. What there is of it is not very characteristic: (he 
author has better opportunity to display his ingenuity in 
I he later part of his work, where he can draw the outlines (rf 
familiar characters. He makes a system of optimism : when lie 
has to relate Sulla's reconqiiest of Athens he is careful to 
that Athens waa always faithful to the Roman alliance, 
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needed to be delivered from her tyrant ; and when he comes to 
Sulla's reconqueat of Italy he insists on his endeavours to arrange 
the war on jnst terms and equal conditions. He admires 
Cicero without reserve, and calls hiro vir novitatis nobilisaimcp, 
a ' new man of the highest nobility ' : he makes no excuses for 
the conspiracy of Catilina, and applauds the energy with which 
Cato forced the senate to decree the execution of the conspira- 
tors by taunting the advocates of mercy with complicity. So, 
too, he tells with gre^at unction the story of the homage paid to 
Q. Catulus when he opposed the Gabinian law : he does not know 
which to admire most, the generosity of the people who could 
see the greatness of an opponent, or the modesty of the states- 
roan whose opposition was at once disarmed by the generosity 
of his countiymen. 

This general optimism should he taken into account in judg- 
ing of his language about Augustus and Tiberius, which is 
extremely enthusiastic, especially about the latter. We naturally 
compare V'elleius with Livy and Tacitus (as if the tone they 
take was what any Roman who respected himself would take), 
instead of with those who lived tmder Elizabeth in England 
or under Louis XIV. in France ; so that, though the loyalty of 
Velleius does not exceed what we might find then, it produces 
all the effect of servility, the rather that bis loyalty has a strong 
religious colour. He talks of having been a witness and a 
minister of the most heavenly occupations of Tiberius before 
he had succeeded Augustus, although Tiberius would never 
allow his work to be called ' heavenly ' or divine even when 
he was emperor. It is true that he served under Tiberius 
when Tiberius was at his best in the German and Pannoniatt 
campaigns, after his return from Rhodes, and that when Tibe- 
rius showed his real care for his men by placing his own litter 
at the disposal of the wounded Velleius profited personally by 
the kindness. Still, one feels that devotion is a little forced 
when the retreat to Rhoden is represented as the heroic action 
of a hero, even of a misunderstood hero, a hero whom, as 
Velleius hints, it was not always easy to understand. He suc- 
ceeds better with the few moving words that tell the silent 
fire which burnt in the old man's heart for three years {fro 
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A.D. 27 to A.D. 29),' thanks to the disloyalty of his daught«'-in- 
law, Agrippina, and her bod. And the description of the blessings 
of his orderly rule is not overcharged: it ia true that the prf>- 
vinces and the capital, up to the time at which Velleiue wiwt*, 
enjoyed completer repose than they had known under Augus- 
tus, About Augustus the writer is less enthusiastic : he feels 
that the proscription requires a great deal of apology, and ii 
only half satisfied to tlirow the blame upon the other triumm, 
especially Antoniua, who is denounced in good set terms for Uie 
death of Cicero. Even Antonius is not altogether sacrificed— 
at least he fares better than Plancua, who deserted him ; and 
between Ciesar and Pompeiua the author is almost impartial: 
all honest men wished both to put down their armies. The» 
ia some shrewdness in the remark that Pompeius raised force* 
for his war against Mir.hridates and most of his other warsal 
his own discretion, and diemisaed them at the disiretion of 
others.^ Sextus Pompeius, one of the moat curious figures iu 
history, is rather slurred over: the writer forgets to mention 
some of the most important things that hap]>eQ in their place,' 
The book is, as he says, very hurried : no attempt is made to 
explain or describe a battle or a campaign except in the coii- 
trast between the conditions of the opposing fleets at Actium;* 
even then we learn nothing of the battle, except that Antoniu*' 
men went on fighting for some time after he had run away after 
Cleopatra, a theme for some leisurely antithesis," Sometimes 
the antithesis is helped by the hurry. We are told nothing of 
Csesar's campaign in Africa, except that he fought first with 
doubtful fortune, then with his own.* 

In spite of his brevity, Velleius always finds room for digrae 
sion, on such subjecta as the constellatioD of genius whidi is 
to be found at certain limited epochs, or the behaviour of freed- 
men, slaves, wives, or children during a period of proscription. 
As a rule he prefers, when he has made sure of a striking 
general fact, to leave it for subsequent explanation. It i« » 

' > Quamdiu abstrnso, qaod miserrimum est, peclus ejus flkgravit incimdiol 
quoil ex noru. qaod ei nepot« dolere, indignari, ernbtwcere cosctna eat. '—Veil. 
Fat. II. cxii. 3, 
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' shrewd obsenation that freedmen behaved better than wives, 
and Blaves betttr than sons, and it is to Velleius' credit that 
he nowbert; shows any enthusiasm for the Patria potestaa, that 
singular survival of which so many Boman writers were proud. 

Valerius Maxinius is less discriminating : he waxes entbuei- 
astic over the obedience of a certain tribune of the commons who, 
- though resolvedtocarry his agrarian law in defiance of the senate, 
who were prepared for armed resistance, came away at once, to 
the full content of the commons, when his father led him away 
from the rostra,' He omits to inform us that, in spite of bis 
deference to his father, Flaminiua carried his law. On the 
other hand, he exults in all the stories of wills that were set 
aside because made at the expense of family ties. He is just 
as pleased ^ when a son whose father passed him over because 
he had been adopted into another family (in which of course he 
was to be provided for) ousts the clients of Pompeius, as when 
the father of eight sons ' recovered the estate of the eighth, 
who also had been adopted into another family and thought he 
bad a right to leave bis money away from his own. ^\Tienever 
a fether puts a discreditable child to death, or drives him or 
her to suicide, Valerius is ready with applause. He applauds 
HortensiuB the orator for making a will in favour of bis 
unsatisfactory son, because he had traded upon his sentiments 
as a father when defending bis son in coiu^. He applauds a 
nameless father who, hearing that his son meditated parricide, 
first entreated his wife to say whether he was in very truth his 
own son or no, and, being satisiied that he was, immediately 
look him to a lonely place and offered him a sword to cut his 
tliroat to spare him the trouble of employing a brigand or 
boyiog poison : the son, we team, was converted. The story 
looks very like a rhetorician's theme, dating perhaps from a time 
when themes were not sharply divided into controverai^ and 
siWMorifc. 

One of the points in which the influence of rhetoricians 
shows itself most plainly is the writer's Bensitiveness to 'colour' 
in the technical sense : it is quite a typical case when he tells 
as* that Horatius was acquitted for killing his sister because 

» Tal. Mas. V. 4. 5, - vii. 7. 3. ' *ii. 7. 6. ' viii. 6. 1. 
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the people thought t 
been visited rather severely than unkindly.' (It is a carious 
notion that it was too soon for her to be in love with hft 
betrothed : she should have waited till they were ntarri«L) 
Very much in the same spirit he treats the refusal of CieBettDl 
to oblige CwHar by casting ofiF his son, who as tribune bid 
done what he could to annoy Csesar. In Valerius's opinica) 
Ccesar was so divine and generous a. person that he onght lo 
have been obeyed, of course all the more because Caesetin* hid 
two other promising sous left, to whom Csesar was good enoo^ 
to promise promotion, and bo Ctesetiua figures among a lisl of 
fathers who were more or less culpably indulgent ; while Hor- 
tensiuB, whose son was absolutely worthless, is classed irith 
the fathers who showed commendable modenvtion. 

Valerius' tone about the empire, if not as fervent as Vel- 
leius', is quite as exaggerated. Sejanus' designs against his 
father-ill-law are an unique specimen of the crime of parricide 
When Caesar (as sedile ?) took the opportunity of arresting » 
man who had abused the licence of Sulla's time,' we are told 
that ' Cfesar's equity drew back the rudder of Roman Empire 
from Sulla's violence, since a more righteous ruler swayed the 
state.' In spite of this there is an unreserved admiration Eir 
all the heroes of the old republic. The fiction that the empire 
was the republic under euiwrhiiman citizens is treated qait« 
naively as a fact. And this explains why Valerius sometimeR 
seems to protest covertly against the new r&gimf. For instance, 
Tiberius had invented the fiystem of making over the slaves 
of suspected persons to an agent of the treasury, in order th»l 
their evidence might be given against one who was no Itmgef 
their master ; and yet Valerius tells ns three times over, at if 
it was always a special proof of justice, of eminent Romans wha 
had refused the decisive evidence of a slave against his maiter 
in some important trial. But very likely he is blind to tb« 
contrast, just as he is blind to the point of three etoriea he 
tells of men who owed their success in life to Lucolluii, to 
AngustUH, and a less illustrious patron. All promised to le«v» 
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their fortunes to ihose who had ht'lped to make it, and all 
broke their word after keeping up the farce to the very last, one 
presenting his patron on his death-bed with the rings that he 
bad to hand over to the heirs. Valerius tells the stories under 
the beading of ' Wills which were not upset,' tJiough they might 
hare been, and is much more impressed by the meanness of 
the testators than by the state of subservience in which they 
had lived. That Atticus took the money which was left to him 
after being promised to Lucullus does not shock Valerius, who 
perhaps did not notice the circumstance. He is not particular 
as to details ai any time. For instance, he makes Spurius 
CassiuB, the first victim of the charge of seeking to restore the 
monarchy, a tribune of the commons, because he was in some 
sense a demagogue ; and there are several cases where people 
of the same name are confounded. 

The work has neither chrom 'logical nor logical arrange- 
ment. It begins with religion, and instead of an invocation of 
Japiter, which Velleius piously puts at the end of his history, 
we have a prayer to the Deity of Tiberius. The hook ends with 
a chapter on Wonders, beginning with the ap])arition of the 
Twin Brethren at Lake RegiUus, and ending with the serpent 
that was bombarded by the army of Regulus. Then comes a 
second book, which seems intended to illustrate human insti- 
tutions, beginning with marriage, and passing through such 
external things as the public spectacles and the right of triumph 
to such specimens of ' majesty ' as C. Marius frightening oEF the 
Cimbrian who was sent to kill him at Mintumae, and Cato 
followed to prison by the whole senate when Ceesar committed 
him for obstructing business, or Harmodius and Aristogeiton, 
whose statues were treated like the images of the gods at 
Rhodes, when Seleucua sent them back from Asia to Athens. 
Such traces of a scheme as have been visible disappear with 
the next book, which begins with instances of precocious virtue 
and rambles through all kinds of personal traits — fortitude, 
"jatience, self-indulgence, degeneracy, constancy, and the like, 
gratitude and ingratitude, love to kith aud kin and fatherland, 
clever sayings, resolute sayings, justice, severity, perfidy, study 
and industry, which in a methodical writer would have been 
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brought inlo a cloHe connection witb a chapter on preoocitc 
just as a chapter on chastity would have been brought into 
connection with the chapter on marriage. There are sereal 
chapters where the author is careful to insist on the danger of 
vindictiveness i a man who propitiates Nemesis is always safe; 
a man who forgets her is always sore to be disappointed. 
Every chapter is divided between Roman and foreign examples 
of whatever trait the anthor wishes to illustrate, and he does 
not succeed in being impartial; for instance, the battle of 
CannoB is in his eyes an instance of barbarian cunning boider- 
ing upon treachery. 

His principal sources, so far as they can be traced, are LivT. 
Herodotus, Sallust, Cicero, Cornelius Nepos, and Pompsiiu 
Trogiis. He does not name any often : Pomponius Sufui, » 
nearly conteuiitorary author, whose commonplace book is quoted 
under t.he title ' CoUeetorum,' is only mentioned once. His 8^1* 
has little distinction ; fortunately, for the most. part, he repw- 
duces his authorities without much change, but the additioo U 
a tame epigram of this calibre : ' So the poor man felt mote 
unhappy in the author of his murder than in the murder itselt' ' 
The story is of a man whose son betrayed him during thepfo- 
acription of the triumvirs, and is probably taken from Livy, forit 
is found in Orosius. When he is original, his style is a cluiney 
copy of the declaimere. He lacks their energy of loovement 
and their point and fire ; he is fond of flat apostrophes, and 
lacks neatness of phrasing; he is given to devices like be- 
ginning a new paragraph with er<fo. His last chapter is on 
people who have thrust themselves on families to which thcT 
were strangers, and perhaps may be the occasion upon which 
the tract upon proper names, of which fragments have reached 
us, was annexed to his treatise as a tenth book. It may b* 
inferred that the work in its present state dates from the fourtB 
century, as it does not appear that grammarians had hit upon 
the device of calling the second cogiiamen {e.g. Africanoij 
Numidicus) agnomfii until that date. 
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